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BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





In the quaint Norman city, far apart, 
A width of humming distance set between, 

They rest, who once lived closely heart to heart, 
William the conquering Duke and his fair Queen. 


Too near of kin to wed, the Church averred, 
Aud barred the way which joy was fain to tread ; 
But hearts spoke louder than the priestly word, 
And youth and love o’erleaped the barrier dread. 


No will of wax had England’s future King; 
With iron hand he brashed the curse aside 
As ’twere a slight and disregarded thing, 
And, asking leave of no man, claimed his bride. 


And they were happy, spite of ban and blame, 
Rich in renown, estate, in valiant deed ; 

And the sweet Dtchess at her broidery frame, 
Wrought her lord’s victories for all men to read. 


But as the years of wedlock ebbed and flowed 
And still the Church averted her stern face, 
The royal pair grew weary of the load 
Of unrepented sin and long disgrace, 


And bought a peace from late relenting Rome; 
Two stately abbeys built they, and endowed, 
With carven pinnacle and tower and dome, 
And soaring spire and bell-chimes pealing loud. 


Within the crypt of one they buried her, 
True wife and queen, when her time came to die; 
And when strong death conquered the Conqueror 
He slept beneath the other’s altar high. 


Was it of love’s devising that to day 
With all the wide-grown city space to bar, 
Across the roofs and towers from far away 
St. Etienne looks upon La TFrinita ? 


Was it some subtle prescience of the heart 
Which laid on time and change resistless spell, 
Forbidding both to hide or hold apart 
The resting place of those who loved so well? 


For still defying distance, day and night 
The spires like beckoning fingers seem to rise, 
The bells to call, as perished voices might, 


‘Love is not dead, Beloved, love never dies!” 
Newport, R. J, 


ie 





* WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 





BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 





I REMEMBER with what whimsical sensations I once 
witnessed in a New Jersey church the following spec- 
tacle: The pastor, who was a distisguis*ed Presbyterian 
Doctor of Divinity, was conducting the anniversary ex- 
ercises of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
whose officers meekly sat in one of the front pews. 
Their auxiliary had raised more money that year than 
the “Parent Board” of the men-people. The doctor 
came to the President, and, with a polite bow, took her 
address from her gloved hand, ascended to the pulpit 
and read it to the congregation. He then descended to 
the official pew, secured the manuscript of the lady sec- 
retary, mounted to the pulpit and read it, descended 
again, possessed himself of the manuscript report of the 
treasurer, mounted to his high place and read, while the 
women sat by with downcast faces. The pastor seemed 
in high spirits, and the audience perfectly unaware of 
the absurd performance at which they were “ assist- 
ing. 

But, after all, it was no more out of taste—it struck a 
note no more dissonant from the sweet, broad spirit of 
the Gospel than the average service, not of the Catholic 
Church and its shadow, the Episcopal, which have ruled 





women out from the service of the house of God, ever 
banishing them from the choir, but of the “dissenting 
congregations,” as they are called in England, and the 
great ‘‘ denominations ” of America. 

I was present in a Congregational church recently 
where the service was conducted by the pastor, six dea- 
cons and a chorus, and the only woman I saw who had 
the slightest participation in the service (and I wondered 
that even so much was allowed) was the janitress who, 
when an infant was to be baptized, brought forward 
from the rear of the house a bowl of water for the pur- 
pose. It is the same in all the great synods and confer- 
ences. Women may work and weep, but they may not 
share the deliberations of their brethren concerning that 
household of faith of which they form more tban one- 
half and to which they give their uttermost devotion. 

But perhaps the most unreasoning illustration of tra- 
ditional prejudice is the action of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, recently held in England. Last year the third 
London district synod elected Miss Dawson, of the Red- 
hill circuit, as a representative, and her presence in the 
Birmingham Conference opened the general question, 
never before considered, as to whether women were eli- 
gible as representatives to the National Conference. A 
committee was appointed to consider the question and to 
report this year. A carefully worded resolution in favor 
of the admission to the conference of women duly elected 
as representatives was agreed to by the committee, and 
the Rev. Huzh Price Hughes proposed that this finding 
of the committee be approved ; and that thus the doors 
should be opened to women. He urged that women had 
rendered invaluable service in every branch of Metho- 
dism ; it even appeared that Wesley bimself authorized 
women to preach; they admitted women to every other 
court in Methodism, and why not the supreme court— 
the Conference itzelf? The venerable Dr. Jenkins de- 
clared that the proposals submitted ‘‘amounted to a 
revolution in their Constitution”! Other speakers fol- 
lowed, and in the end the Conference was prevented 
from expressing an opinion on the merits of the case by 
the carrying of the previous question ; and thus a deci- 
sion is postponed. This is the statement of a minister 
who was present. The Conference was composed of 
ministers and laymen in equal numbers—480 in all ; and 
I am glad to be able to say that the majority against 
taking action on the question of the admission of women 
was but eighteen, 

The same question is pending in the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States, representing a membership of nearly three mil- 
lions. There is every reason to believe that the decision 
will be in favor of women, and thus the great>st Church 
of modern times will take its place at the head of the 
procession of justice ; for I will not call it a question of 
progress or of tolerance; itis simply an act of plain, 
common justice to admit women to a share in the coun- 
sels of every branch of that Church militant of (tod of 
which tc-day they form the solid phalanx, the faitbful 
militia and the imperial ‘‘ old guard.” 

CasTIuE, N. Y. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


WRITTEN TO THE FIRST CHURCH IN HAMILTON, MASS., 
AND READ FROM ITS PULPIT BY ITS PASTOR, THE 
REV. JESSE G. NICHOLS, SEPTEMBER 15TH, 1895. 











BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





To the dear old Hamilton Church and the dear young 
Hamilton pastor, Greeting, and glad tidings from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death! 

A man, a clergyman, occupying his pulpit with great 
acceptance, fell severely ill. Tho a clergyman, he had 
been a man of the world also, strong, alert, fond of 
mountain and stream, loving the interests, the ac- 
tivities, even the bustle and hustle, the fun and frolic of 
this world. He should by right have had a long and 
vigorous life; but he passed too soon into a decline 
whence he went swiftly plunging down, as it seemed, to 
death. Wife, children, physicians, strove to relieve the 
fainting body, to detain the departing soul. Life held only 
by gasps of agony at long intervals. Then cane a rally, 
then another protracted struggle, then another return of 
consciousness, and yet again the rush to death, the re- 
turn to life ; and the third time, against the despair of 
all, life prevailed and the conflict was over. Those who 





watched and nursed him had not told him in what 
danger he had been. Sitting alone with him in his 
library one morning after his recovery, he turned a short 
corner in the conveisation by asking me suddenly in an 
arresting voice, with eyes not upon me, but gazing afar : 

‘* What do you understand by the valley of theshadow 
of death?” 

I made answer to the best of my defining ability on 
short summons. 

‘*T have become pretty well convinced,” he continued, 
not inharmoniously with my reply, ‘‘that | have been 
preaching a good p@rt of my life concerning things 
which I don’t know much about,” I only smiled ques- 
tioningly, awaiting the something which he was 
evident'y to say. It would have been easy to rally him 
on such a remark, but his manner was so impressive as 
to forbid raillery. 

‘‘Twasill, I was here at home. I was lying in bed. 
And suddenly I went out from it all into the Universe. 
For the first time I felt what it was to touch nothing. 
All was Immensity. I looked above; I saw nothing; it 
was vastness—around me, vastness—beneath me, only 
vastness, infinity.” 

‘* Were you afraid ?” 

‘*Not in the least. I was perfectly tranquil, perfectly 
serene. Strange as it seems, I did not think of God, I 
did not think of my sins. I always supposed I should, be- 
cause I am such a bad man. I only thought one thing : 
How vast itis! how vast it is!” 

**Do you think you were conscious ?” 

‘*Eatirely so. I was even conscious of being at home. 
I knew that my family were around me, but also I was 
out in the universe.” 

** Were you suffering.” 

‘*Not in the remotest degree. I had no suffering ; 1 
was perfectly at rest, at ease. But I went back again. 
Three times I had the same experience. Three times I 
went out into the immensity, into the infinity of the 
upiverse.” 

After a while I asked him if it had affected his view of 
death. He smiled and said, with a little shamefaced- 
ness: ‘I do not know—since I have got well—that it 
may not have been a hallucinatioa.” But to his inward 
thought it was mavifes ly not a hallucination, but a very 
real expereince. The suggested hallucinatioa was his 
tribute to the ordinary experience. 

A woman went down to the gates of death; she was 
well past her threescore years and ten. She had been 
reared from generations of New England Orthodoxy, and 
had been for nearly all her life a member of an Orthodox 
Congregational church, accepting and promulgating the 
current Orthodox doctrines of sin, of righteousness, of 
judgment to come, modified necessarily by her own 
thinking and reasoning, since her mind was not only ex- 
cursive and brilliant by nature, but was strengthened by 
education, by intellectual pursuits, and by long and inti- 
mate association with cultivated minds. To her had come 
the common experiences of womanhood—happy mar- 
riage, happy motherhood ; had come, also, experiences 
less common. A promising and well-belovei son had 
pushed too youog—hardly more than a boy—into the 
War for the Union, and had perished untimely ; but not 
until his mother had forced through beleaguering armies 
to pillow his dying head on her heart. A young daugh- 
ter fell iJl_ of some baffling, mysterious malady which 
afforded, or permitted, sundry unusual manifestations. 
During one of her many intermittent convalescences, she 
was sitting at table with the famiiy—father, motber, sis- 
ters and grandmother—when her dead brother appeared 
to her to enter the room, no longer dead, but all smiling, 
living, welcoming. He passed slowly around the table, 
serene and pleasant, as if taking in the presence of each 
one, then paused a momentand said: ‘‘I shall come again 
on Wednesday,” and silently disappeared. The sick girl 
naturally conjectured that it meant taat her brother was 
coming for her; but she was young, and had no mind 
for death, even with her brother in prospect, and was 
disturbed by the apprehension. But her fears were 
groundless; she recovered, and still lives in perfect 
health. Her grandmother, to whom death was more 
natural and in nowise dreadful—but who was not told 


‘of her granddaughter’s vision—was at the time quite 


well; but sickened the next day and died on the coming 
Wednesday. 

Time went, and the mother fulfillicg t1° years of her 
mother, was prustrated by the same disease and pre sed 
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hard on the same road. All the household held tearful 
vigil around her bed, deeming that the end was near. 
“ Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, ‘ 
And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


“ But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies ”"— 
she turned back from glory’s morning gate and walked 
into this world again. 

Her memory of that moment was distinct, and to all 
questioning she made ready answer, ‘ I knew that I was 
very ill. I felt that I must be near death. Afraid? Oh, 
not at all! I had gone so far on the downward road that 
it seemed the easiest thing to goon. If I turned back 
now, I reasoned, I should have it all to go over again 
before a great while, and it was much more desirable to 
keep on now. As for my sins they never troubled me in 
the least. I knew God would never care anything about 
them. I hardly thought of them.” 

To illustrate the quality of her mind as bearing on the 
value of her testimony, I quote from a letter which I 
have this morning received from her in her winter home, 
including even the little personal complimentary tinge, 
making only the qualifying assurance that as she is of 
my own kin it does not count,and can be taken with as 
large a pinch of salt as may be required to season it to 
the individual tas‘e. She is passing her fourscore and 
fourth milestone on the way of life, and I think all must 
agree with me that it looks like a way of I'fe and not of 
death. 


“T have a charming home here, and do not cherish with 
much heartiness the recollection that half my winter stay 
in New York is already past. I know no winter save by 
hearsay, and seem to have entered into the rest which the 
tired denizens of the world count heaven. I cannot help 
thinking much of the world with which I have parted, and 
its terrible problems are no less appalling because I cannot 
have a finger in their settlement. However it may be in 
the dim future, there is no uncertainty about a heaven and 
a hell on this planet, and to many of its subjects each is 
as everlasting as their breath; the worst of it is that in 
this world, tho it goes largely by desert, it does not depend 
on that entirely. And when a beclouded and blinded 
soul goes into the pit, it is infinitely difficult even with 
help toclimb back; some seem to be born there. I am 
thinking of Mrs. Maybrick, who, we must suppose, was 
blindfolded and very young when she took the leap which 
inducted her into misery and wo. I thank you for the 
literature relating to the case that you have kindly sent 
me. Weare all hoping any morning or evening to find a 
heading, ‘ Mrs. Maybrick free.’ We hope more than we 
expect. If her jailers in the wider sense of the word, they 
who pushed her through and barred the gates bebind her, 
and the more general readers in this country and in Great 
Britain, would read as carefully what is carefully written 
as her friends do, they would see how cruel and unjust is 
her doom, and the wail would open the gates and set her 
free. You are the one large-hearted neighbor who mani- 
fests for her such love as any one in her place may justly 
desire; may your pains work her salvation. I suppose 
there is many another in a hell like to hers; but that does 
not help her. Does any one ever answer your appeals? I 
am afraid many are as mazed on the matter as Miss Wil- 
lard or Madam Somerset. 

“Hawaiian matters seem to be settling themselves. I see 
the Japanese Islands are wanting to get rid of their col- 
onists too. Iam afraid the colonists will hardly get the 
upper hand therein my day. I suppose all these childish 
and under races will go to the wall in due time, and how 
many millenniums beforea stronger Adam and Eve will 
push out and drive the powerful races of to-day to the 
wall? The uppers are all the time going under, and the 
unders wheeling up to followin tneir suit. How fearful, 
but how prodigiously interesting, life is.” 


A young woman fair, pure, gentle, winning, of great 
abilities and sweet promise, was clutched by the myste- 
rious grippe. She lost the senses of taste, smell and 
hearing. Heat and cold were alike toher. An angry 
cough tore incessantly at the foundations of life. She 
wrote, with trembling, pathetic pencil : 

“The sound of several Niagaras is in my ears; but I 
am afraid to wait any longer to write lest I wait too long. 
: > For two nights I have awaked, unable to think who 
I was. By hard study I recalled my identity. . . . Once 
waking from a confusion like that, 1 thought, ‘Well, your 
candle is about out,’ and I felt the greatest joy. I used to 
think I should be afraid of death. I will never think so 
again. Deathis beautiful. It is made repulsive to the 
living, that all may not wish todie. The crowning joy, I 
am sure of it now, is death. The poor soul, who has not 
been at home in this world like the body, catches a glimpse 
of its native place,and oh, what a glad rush it makes for 
freedom! No more limitations, artificialities, hypocrisies. 
At home, with a bods of the same grade and temperature, 
craving the same things! I was ready todrop all my work 
that had been somuch to me. It was no longer anything 
to me. . I amso tired nowI shail have to stop. 
Merry Christnias to all—Mrs. Spofford, too, if you see her 
—a beautiful character. I do hope we shall have the chance 
to continue these earthly acquaintances in the Silent Land. 
Iam a little disappointed that I am not going this time— 
that is if Ido not. The doctor saysI shall not.” 


And a fortnight afterward she wrote: 


**Here I amon my way back, and rather glad of it, tho I 
was so anxious to drop the tangled skein and be off. Oh, 
how happy I was when it came over me that my day’s 
work, poor and useless as it was, was done! I thought 
nothing about my sins and shortcomings. They seemed 
to drop away. Nobody can convince me ever again that 
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death is not a delightful experience. It was the coming 
back that was hard. We must drink the cup of pain that 
Jesus drank, be baptized with the baptism of suffering 
that he was baptized with. Somehow the fire purifies, we 
don’t know how; but the rest is beautiful, and we feel no 
more humiliation and regret.” 

A man,whose name is known and honored around the 
world,* wrote to a beloved friend in the anguish of a re- 
peated sorrow} : 

‘“Why should it have happened? Human-wisdom can- 
not answer the saddening question. You have 
thought deeply on the problem of the Great Unseen. To 
my thinking and feeling the only relief is in the ‘ Larger 
Hope.’ The immortal life, in which Eternal Goodness 
reigns, will solve all the mysteries of the earth life. In the 
light of this faith, the death of the young and the promis- 
ing is not acalamity, aloss. We all dread the transition. 
Is it not well sometimes to wish that we were over the 
lines—bad crossed the bridge ? A few months ago 
my oldest brother died at eighty-two, a modest, unpre- 
tending man of much intelligence and extensive reading. 
In the crisis of passing away, not suffering severely, he 
exclaimed, ‘O blessed death!’ Trusting that the ‘Great 
Hope’ to you is the result of your profoundest thinking, 

* Beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.’” 

It is not a pertinent, but it is a pathetic incident that 
shortly after, the unsilent sea, the roaring and remorse- 
less sea, the gloriously beautiful, tropical and deceitful 
sea devoured the young and promising of his most dear 
and inner circle without warning or farewell ; yet it may 
none the less be, under whatever disguise, to the maiden 
in her youthas to the veteran worn with years, O blessed 
death ! 

The gentlest and sweetest of women lay dying. Her 
life had been such long service as women love best—in 
the seclusion of home with the refinements of education 
and the comforts of prosperity. Her husband had been 
a Senator of the United States.t The family in which she 
had been a daughter and the family of which she was a 
1nother, had surrounded all the years of her life with 
love and had received from her its untiring ministry, 
And she was dying. Yes, there is nothing else to call it,. 
tho that seems a harsh phrase to apply toso quiet and 
inscrutable a transition. Her white locks gleamed a sil- 
ver aureole around her peaceful, placid face still alight 
with its tender, tranquil smile. When asked once if she 
suffered, she answered, brightly : ‘‘ No, lam very com- 
fortable. Everything is beautiful.” 

Sometimes her ‘* mind wandered ”—significant phrase 


—wandered whither? Then she wished t» go home. | 


Over and over she would ask to be taken home. ‘‘ Won’t 
some one get me a light to show the way?’ “If I knock 
at the door won’t they let me in ?” 

Several times she seemed to waken, as it were, and 
have a sense of her mother’s presence, twenty-five years 
gone. Once it was so sudden a vision that to the loving 
watchers it seemed as if she must have put aside the veil 
and was passing Beyond. Suill she lingered, and so soft 
‘* the footfall of her parting soul” that the footfall of the 
parted soul, returning, seemed to be heard in the hush. 
With great feeling she spoke her own dear mother’s name, 
and then exclaimed, faintly, ecstatically, at intervals : 
** Her beloved greeting !” ‘*‘ What can I say?” ‘How 
delightful !” ‘‘ Beautiful!” ‘ Beautiful!” ‘‘ Beautiful !” 
and thus she went along the pleasant path and is seen no 
more. 





Thus far I had written when it befell me to be tented 
in that valley of shadows. My experience there I am 
sure that you, dear neighbors, and all friends, will be 
glad to learn, chiefly because it was experience, a little 
also perhaps because it was mine. 

It was early morning, but so swiftly the darkness fell 
that I have always thought of it as evening. 

I was standing by a lounge in my room when I felt 
myself sinking. There was no pain, no alarm, no fear 
even. I had but one thought, that it would be a shock 
to the family to find me on the floor, and that I must get 
upon the lounge. I might have succeeded, but the 
seat of the lounge had a movable lid, and instead of 
pulling myself upon it I pulled the cover off. When or 
if L gave up the struggle I do not remember, or the lapse 
of time, only there was a lapse, and then I heard a voice 
at the door asking : ‘Is it all right?” 

I answered : ‘‘ No, it is not all right.” 

** Unlock the door and let me in.” 

*‘T cannot. Iam on the floor and cannot get up.” 

Another lapse of time, and then familiar voices were 
allaround me. I saw nothing; but I seemed to hear 
everything—lamentations that I had fallen and hurt 
myself. I told them I did not fall, but let myself 
down. 

Much of the time, immediately succeeding, I was in a 
passageway between two rooms. The room on one side 
was this world, on the other the next world. The doors 
of both were closed. 

Once I asked : ‘‘ Am I supposed to be alive still ?” 

This question I did not afterward remember 
until it was repeated to me; then I remembered 
not only .the question but the circumstances 





*The Hon. John L. Stevens, of Maine, Minister to Hawaii, now de- 
ceased. 

+The Hon. James G. Blaine, now deceased. 

+ The Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford, Conn. 
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which led to it. So many friends were around me 
who had gone out of this world, thatit suddenly occurred 
to me whether I myself might not be already gone; and 
[I was about to ask, Am I dead or alive? But I thought if 
it should turn out that I was still alive, the question 
might sound rather brusque and harsh, and I deliberate- 
ly eoftened it to, ‘Am I supposed to be living still?’ 
Once, in reply to a morning greeting, referring to two 
brothers whom some of you have known, and who had 
died, one a few years—the other a few weeks before— 
and using their full names, which were not commonly 
spoken, I said: ‘If I can get rid of the Stanwood ghost 
and the Brown ghost, and be left to myself, I should 
feel very well. Icould get along with my own ghost, 
but I don’t like to have so many ghosts following me 
around.” Of all this I remember nothing ; and I amsure if 
I presented myself in any world frequented by those dear 
ghosts they would follow me around until they caught 
up with me, and I should fitd it not an annoyance buta 
pleasure. But these words were reported to me by one 
nearest and dearest, whose word through a long life I 
have found to be yea and amen. The same day (June 
21st) was much incoherent murmuring about ghosts 
chasing me, with some intelligent recognition of friends 
around me, who intermingled freely and naturally with 
the ghosts—so naturally that I had a distinct feeling of 
disappointment, fearing the next world was rather com- 
monplace after all. ‘‘What are you walking around 
here for?” said the Brown ghost to a brother still living. 
I saw the inconsistency of entering the other world while 
still a denizen of this, but I thought the pleasantry 
rather realistic. 

To myself it seemed, and it seems still, as if my spirit 
were partially detached from the body—not absolutely 
freed from it, but floating about, receiving impressions 
with great force, but not with entire accuracy, as if the 
spirit were made to receive impressions through the bod- 
ily organs, and without them could not rely implicitly 
upon its own observations. Many foolish things I un- 
doubtedly said ; but many I distinctly remember to have 
refrained from saying, because I knew they were foolish, 
I meditated complimenting the doctor on his Greek nose, 
but desisted, partly feeling that it would be imperti- 
nent, still more because I was not sure it was Greek, 
I sent a message to him that he should ‘“‘ ask Sir Julian 
Pauncefote to come and see what the British Govern- 
ment had done tome. Look atne. It is not his fault, 
He would not have had it so.” The folly of this was not 
in the assumption of causes, but in supposing that the 
British Goverament, which daily crucifies the Son of 
God afresh and puts him to open shame in the person of 
one of his little ones, should take thought of a lesser cru- 
cifixion. I had been engaged in a labor of love which 
enlisted my warmest interests and gave me the greatest 
pleasure. I brought to it only my best. Upon the least 
flagging of energies I laid aside the work, but in every 
moment of leisure a wan, weary face was turned toward 
me from Woking prison. There seemed always some- 
thing to say or do, that might help to release the patient 
prisoner from the barbarism of English civilization. The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, ‘ Arise, go 
to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it ; for their 
wickedness is come up before me.” I knew the danger; 
but I was not so afraid of falling at Nineveh as of being 
caught fleeing to Tarshish. I went to Nineveh—and fell, 

Of leaving Washington, of the long journey by ambu- 
lance and car, I have no knowledge. I seemed foralong 
time to be in a steamboat on the Amazon River near its 
mouth. It was only asI neared home that the idea of 
locality adjusted itself. Thoughtful word had been for- 
warded, and when the train stopped, dear familiar faces 
were allaround me, It was not simply my own genera- 
tion of my family, who had borne with me the burden 
and heat of the day, but the young people to whom I had 
hitherto come home wearing my halo, to whom I had 
now come to be, and to remain a burden, at least 
a care—who received me as someting consecrated and 
held out to-me their kind, strong arms with unuttered 
welcome. I had not expected otherwise, but I was im- 
measurably encouraged and strengthened. Under the 
best professional care phantasms of the other world dis- 
appeared, and I slept in a green shaded meadow, on 4 
bank of blue flowers, by cool waters, in the midst of 
cresses and rushes and all green growing things. 

Much of my experience is perhaps trivial and possibly 
insignificant, but it shows that not only the mind but 
the habit of mind in life outlasts the shadow of death. 
May we not, then, approximately infer that it outlasts 
death and gives to life its supreme importance ? 

In all these cases alike word comes, not indeed from 
beyond the gates—is therefore not final—but it comes in 
all cases from those who have pressed as near the gates 
as any could go and turn back, and in one case it comes 
from one who passed on. It is, therefore, approximatel’, 
testimony. No one of these had knowledge of the others’ 
experience, but all had certain common experiences— 
tranquillity, peace, content, in one case rising into rap- 
ture. The valley of the shadow of death was not 4 
gloomy valley, was not what it was to the Poets of 
Israel, threatening, a place of terrors, a sinister stain, the 
land of forgetfulness, the land of darkness as darkness 
itself, without any order, where the very light is as dark - 
ness. The shadow of death was to them as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land—shelter from a too sted- 
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fast sun, rest after long travel on a hardly beaten path, 

ceful or ecstatic wonderment ia new conditions, a 
land of forgetfulness of pain but of serene consciousness, 
of delighted and delightful anticipation. 

Another experience in common was no cognition and 
no development of any sense of sin. With women this 
was only natural. Uatheologically, there was no sin to 
speak of. Some mistakes, impatiences, shortcomings,may 
have befallen; but the prevailing temper and tendency of 
each life was good, was upward, They had worshiped 
God and respected humanity and whatever “plan of 
salvation” we may theoretically fashion, we could 
adore no God who would hold up little trumpery sins. lit- 
tle temporary nervous disturbances, if such there were, 
against the steady sky line of dutiful life. It is not 
strange that they looked into the future with calmness, 
nay even with longing, and turned back with regret. 

Of the elder man I know only what his brother testi- 
fies, and from that appears no trait that should mar the 
blessedness of death. He felt and saw and spoke the 
blessedness, and did not come back. The other man 
came back, but did he not swing out as far as ever mor- 
tal went without cutting quite adrift? Moored to the 
shore of the known world by the one strained, slender, 
mjsterious vital cable, did not the living soul of him 
soar, speed, spy into the Great Unkown ; into the sub- 
lime Reality that pervades unseen and clasps unfelt this 
symbolic, preparatory, hinting, unreal world through 
which we mount, and that hardly, toeternal life? 

How then? Is sin nothing? My good friend was 
agreeably disappointed that he felt no burden ofsin. He 
had expected that he should, bacaus:; he “‘ had been such 
abvaiman.” I take his word for i. I never saw bad- 
ness in him, Perhaps it was a theological word and 
meant sin only in the theological sense—that is, nct 
crime, or vice, any violation of human law, but failure 
to live up to the bighest standard. He was a man, and 
when a man admits that he is bad at all, it is safe to give 
him the credit of it. 

D.es not the witness, then, prove too much? Db» bad- 
ness and goodness melt and blend b -yond the gates, or at 
the gates, into a moral mush, animmoral unity? Is this 
disciplinary world only a roundabout way back iato the 
infantile garden of Eden where they know not good and 
evil? That is impossible, If right is not right, God is not 
God, the continuity of nature is inconstant, and meanly 
deceptive, 

But Nature’s known deceitsare always upward. Woen 
she disappoints she disappoints toward the greater, not 
toward the less, The earth appears large and the stars 
appear small. Science does not lessen the earth but ex- 
pands the star$; nay, it expands the earth which, rela- 
lively smaller, takes on infinite imporiance as a constitu- 
ent part of a system infinitely great. To go fromamoral 
to an uomoral condition, or to a lower moral condition, 
would be the downward road which Nature seems not to 
travel, 

But may not this be? Great surprises, overwhelming 
surprises! True, life, to be life, must be one here and 
hereafter. So fire isone, The *‘ blue spurtof the lighted 
match” is the same fire as the sun in the heavens, a3 the 
stars in their constellations ; but from the blue spurt 
and tie tiny flame that follows what does an infant infer 
of the all-mothering sun and of belted Orion? Thus, ia- 
fants of days few and evil, tho the days of our pilgrimage 
bean hundred and thirty years, we pass through the 
gates of death into the unseen universe. How can it 
not be a land of surprise, a land of revelation? Itisa 
land of love and nota land of selfishness, unless the 
continuity of nature is a mean deceit. Therefore, 
accordiug as love is developed in this world, the 
transition to another is proportionately gentle. Tran- 
quillized by faith, naturalized by aspiration, the spir- 
itual newcomer at the gates perceives of the outfloating 
heavenly atmosphere only its peace, its ecstasy, its eter- 
nal assimilability. Im proportion as life bas been less 
developed on the lines of love, even tho it may have been 
developed on the lines of intellecr, the transition is ab- 
Tupt and startling. It is not so much a transition as a 
new creation. Fora time every faculty of the mind is 
absorbed. The whole being must adjust itself to the new 
conditions before the new existence can begin. Is not 
this navural? Consciousness must precede conscience. 

But What is the awakening? Good or evil, high or 
low, intellectual or stupid, a man’s thought of himself is 
Heaven or Hell, When the vastness of the spiritual uni- 

Verse has enveloped him will not te purity of tne spir- 
itual universe penetrate him? If there is never so dulla 
*erse of sin here, will it not vitaliz: into an intolerable 
tense of sin there? Jf we are made in the image and like- 
ness of God,tho in ever so smail and fain; a pattern,must 
Rot the soul after the first shock of transition, streagth- 
ened and clarified by the new conditions, become ever 
—. aware of the unlikeness, more at variance with it, 
ed Neencepetsn desire and purpose and action, the 
~ eaen expands and intensifies, and surmounts the 
. "hess at whatever cost? If the power welling up 
vives in the form of consciousness is the Same power 
eye manifests itself beyond our consciousness, will it 
oe it not attune the dissonance int» a divine and 
Cilvahie oe ,» and thus through the fires of an incon- 
ut natural and logical Hell, arrive at the in- 


conceivable joy of a natural and logical Heaven? When 
We see him we shall be like him, 
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Beloved—you, if any such there be, who through fear 
of death have been all your lifetime subject to bondage 
—be of good cheer! For seven weeks I lay encamped on 
the further if not the furthest side of the valley of the 
shadow of death, and it was a pleasant valley. Its tran- 
quillity was as gentle, as natural, as deep as sleep. Its 
activities were as simple as going into the nex" room. 
Its atmosphere was peace. Its only gloom was my keen- 
est pity for those who must remain behind. I hope and 
think that its shadows mark the foregleams of life. We 
are born into the valley of the shadow of death ; and we 
die out of it into life eternal, which is to know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Carist, whom Thou hast sent. 

HAMILTON. Mass. 
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ON PUBLISHING A BOOK. 


THE MULTITUDE OF WRITERS—MANUSCRIPTS DISTRIB- 
UTED TO READERS— PUBLISHERS’ ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH AUTHORS. 











BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 





1 HAVE been asked to put into shape certain suggestions 
for writers who wish to place before the public in book 
form the productions of their pens, and to give some 
description of the routiné fullowed in a publishing office 
in conneciion with the printing and distribution of 
books. 

Ic is probably the case thas there is in our American 
community a wider range of intellectual activity and of 
literary ambition than is to be found im any other com- 
muuityin the world. This statement would not by any 
means indicate that the literary production of the United 
States is more important than that of any other coun- 
try, but simply that a larger measure of attention is 
given on the part of a very considerable proportion of 
the sixty five millions which constitute our population, 
to the producing of literature, good, bad and indifferent. 

Such intellectual activity has both its good and its 
undesirable side. It is of advantage to the development 
of the nation as well as to that of the individual that he 
should do as much active thinking as he may find him- 
self capable of doing, with the brain power with which 
he has been endowed. There is, on ihe other hand, the 
cifficulty that the effective exercise cf intellectual facul- 
ties, and pariicularly of the faculty of literary expres- 
sion, calis for an adequate measure of training, of edu- 
cation, of time, of will-power, and of the ability to 
utilize the literature of previous thinkers and writers, 
It is uafortuaately the case that a very large number of 
active mioded Americ ins are realy tospeak and to write, 
and are ambitious to priot without having fully matured 
any message for the public, and without being able to 
shape material that is really deserving of perpetuition 
in printed form. 

I remember once being in company with a German 
and an American friend, when the latter was examining 
the proof sheets of an article he had contributed to an 
American magazine, Glancing over the proof sheets, 
my German friend came across cercain s‘atements which 
seemed to him not to be well founded, and he began to 
criticise these with the writer at hisside, ‘* Oh,” said 
the Awerican, ‘* this ariicle does not represent any final 
conclusion. I thought I should like to see the material 
in print in order that I might more conveniently think 
out for myself what opinions I prop>sed finally to adopt 
on the questions concerned.” ‘ You Am»ricans,” re- 
torted the German, ‘tare intellectually indecent. You 
educate yourselves in public.” While such a charge is, 
of course, not well founded as applied to our community 
as a whole, and still less to the particular group of the 
community which devo:es itself to literary work, it does 
coutaia a substantial measure of truth for q iite a num- 

ber of ambitious scribblers who have begun to write 
before they have completed their thinking or before, in 
fact, they have secured the infurmation on which their 
conclusions should be based. 

Tois is one reason why the proportion of waste in liter- 
ary effort in the United States is so much greater than in 
any oiber country. I find thatin my own pubtishing 
office, we accept from one and a half to two per cent. of 
the works which are offered to us in the course of the 
year, excluding from such calculation the books which 
have Wcea planned by ourselves, and tie writing of 
which we have suggested to their several authors, 
While a certain proportion of the manuscripts declined 
in one publishing cffice are accepted in another, it is 
calculated that at least ninety per cent. of the works 
which are prepared for publication in book form never 
find a publisher at all. This represents an enormous 
and a pathetic waste of labor and of hopefulness. It is 
probable, however, that with a more thorough standard 
of education throughout the country and with an increas- 
ing knowledge of wha rea ly constitutes literature, the 
number of these futile undertakings will be very much 
reduced. , 

The first thing that an author who has a book in read- 
iness or-in preparation has to consider i¢, which firm in 
the coasiderable li-t of puolishing houses in the country 
is the most likely to be prepared to give favorable atten- 
tion to his production, and which imprint would, if it 
could be secured, prove of the greatest service to the 
book. It may, however, often be diffi -:ult, at least for a 
beginner in literature, to secure trustworthy information 
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as to the idiosyncrasies of the different publishing 
houses ; and the author should guard himself from being 
unduly discouraged in having his manuscript declined 
by several publishers, and should continue to submit this 
to one House after another until it has been the rounds 
of all the firms whose imprints are worth securing. If 
the work should be declined by all, the writer may be 
pretty well satisfied that whatever its intrinsic merits, it 
is not of such a character as to secure a popular appre- 
ciation or a remunerative sale. A confident author, pos- 
sessing a mens conscia inflati divini, may still console 
himself with the reflection that perhaps all the publish- 
ers are mistaken; and that if his volume could only 
overleap the barriers which publishing stupidity has 
placed between it and the public, the latter would eager- 
ly accord the appreciation and the fame and the moneys. 
The history of ljterature does present instances of ob- 
tuse publishers refusing to recognize literary gems, which 
have, later, brought fame and fortune to their authors, 
and profits and prestige to more clear-sighted and enter- 
prising firms. The number of such instances is, how- 
ever, in all the centuries of publishing, at best but incon- 
siderable ; while literary history fails to give record of 
the di-couragingly long, yearly list of undertakings in 
which the publisher’s enterprise, influenced, possibly, by 
the sanguineness of the author, has outstripped his clear- 
sightedness and judgment, and which have brought to 
him loss instead of profit. It has, in fact, been estimated 
that one-half of the books published each year in the 
United States have failed to return their cost, and that 
one-half of the remainder have brought no profit, thus 
having the cost of supporting the publishing machinery 
of the country to be borne by the publisher’s share of the 
profits of one-quarter of the books issued. ° 

In submittiog a manuscript, there is, as a rule, nothing 
to be gained by the author in securing a personal inter- 
view with the publisher. Of course there may be many 
considerations which will render it desirable for authors 
and publishers at some time to come together ; but it is 
very seldom that anything is gained by such personal 
word at the time the manuscript is first bandedin. A 
literary work, in the few minutes’ time that it is proper 
to allow for a call in a business office, cannot receive 
such attention as authors usually expect for their pro- 
duc ions. It is not, like a Chatham Street hat, to be 
cared for ‘* while the owner waits.” 

There is also no advantage in taking time to point out 
to a publisher the particular merits or peculiarities of a 
work, If the purpose and value of the work cannot be 
made clear to the examiner of the manuecript without a 
personal explanation from the author, it is not likely 
that the volume is in shape to be of much service to the 
general public. It is probable that there are to-day but 
few writers so unsophisticated as to undertake themselves 
to read their manuscripts to the publishers to whom they 
submit them. Any such would, of course, promptly be 
told that there is no time in a business office for any- 
thing of this kind ; and it might also be explained to him 
that, irrespective of the question of time, a publisher’s 
mind is not apt tu be, during business hours, in a suffi- 
ciently free and receptive state to render him apprecia- 
tive of the beauties of literature ; and such consideration 
as he might be induced to give would, under the circum- 
stances, be most likely to prove unfavorable. 

In fact, as is now very generally understood, with all 
the larger publishing houses the business of making a 
first examination and analysis of the manuscripts; sub- 
mitted is in the hands of assistants whoare called ‘‘read- 
ers.” The production of manuscripts is, as said, being 
actively carried on by thousands of literary aspirants 
throughout the country. From Maine to Texas, from 
Fiorida to Alaska, the cacoéthes scribendi, accompanied 
by a greater or smaller amount of inspiration, is keeping 
in motion thousands of earnest pens; whiie the manu- 
scripts which are the results of all this hopeful scribbling 
are, with the exception of a small portion finding their 
way to Chicago, poured into the publishing offices of 
three cities—New York, Boston and Philadelphia. These 
three cities thus form the literary sifcers and the liter- 
ary clearing houses of the continent. As a result of such 
concentration, the leading publishing houses receive each 
(exclusive of magazine material) from one hundred to 
several hundred manuscripts per month. 

The task of caring for this mass of material is quite a 
considerable one, and involves no little outlay of time 
and money. The cash value of the maauscripts, if cal- 
culated on the basis of the authors’ estimates, would be 
enormous, and even with such considerable discount as 
it might be proper to make on these estimates, is still 
quite large ; and the labor of keeping the records of the 
manuscrip.s, of the correspondence connected with them, 
and of safely returning to the owners the greater portion 
of them, calls for the services of a number of ‘** manu- 
script clerks.” The manuscripts, when recorded and 
numbered, are sent out to the examiners, being usually 
divided among these according to their subjects, fiction 
going to one class of readere, science to another, theol- 
ogy toathird, etc. The written reports which come 
back from the examiners refer to the manuscripts by 
their numbers, and it may often be the case that the 
examiners have no knowledge of the names of the au- 
thors whose material they are reporting upon. The 
publishers then give to the returned mauuscripts such 
further cousideration as is warranted by the reports of 
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their examiners; but while a favorable report secures 
for a work careful attention a decidedly unfavorable one 
is usually accepted as final. 

It will be seen that, under such a system, a work has 
every opportunity of securing the thorough examination 
and the impartial consideration upon which writers (aot 
unnaturally) lay so much stress, and that in connection 
with such an examination of manuscripts, identified by 
their numbers, much less weight can be given to per- 
sonal introductions or recommendations accompanying 
the manuscripts than writers are apt to imagine. As 
before said, publishers are always on the lookout for 
good material, and for the first efforts of the young 
writers who are to become the leading authors of the 
next decade; and each day’s supply of manuscripts is 
carefully, if not hopefully, scanned in the chance that it 
may include a *‘ Jane Eyre” or an *‘ Unole Tom,” 

When the author and the publisher have agreed be- 
tween them that a work is to be published, it remains to 
be decided under which of the several publishing ar- 
rangements the publication shall be undertaken. The 
following are the methods most generally in use in this 
country : 

First, the author sells his manuscript outright for a 
fixed sum, the publisher becoming the absolute owner of 
the copyright of the work, and being at liberty to print, 
without any further remuneration to the author, as many 
editions of it as he may find demand for. Under such a 
purchase, unless there ba special provision to the con- 
trary, the publisher is also at liberty to transfer the 
copyright and the right to publish to any other publish- 
er, the author retaining no control over the publishing 
arrangements or over the form of the editions printed. 
This ownership, on the part of the publisher or his 
assignee, is, of course, limited by the term of the copy- 
right he has purchased—twenty-eight years—at the end 
of which term the author, or, if the author be dead, his 
widow or child, regains the right to publish the material, 
and by securing a renewal of the copyright for the re- 
newal term of fourteen years, regains also the exclucive 
control of it, and is again at liberty to make what pub- 
lishing arrangements may seem desirable. 

Under the second method, the author retains the copy- 
right of the work, and receives from the publisher, as 
royalty, a certain percentage of the retail price of the 
copies sold. In this, asin the first case, the publisher 
assumes the expenses of manufacture and publication, 
and in consideration of this outlay, which can, as a rule, 
not be reimbursed from a sale of less than one thousand 
copies, the first thousand copies sold are frequently ex- 
empted from copyright. In other words, the publisher 
and the author begin to make money out of the book at 
the same time. The royalty is paid simply as a commu- 
tation of profits, and it isin order, therefore, for the pay- 
ments not to begin until the profits begin. If less than 
one thousand copies are sold of a work of current litera- 
ture, there must be, asarule,a deficiency on the pub- 
lisher’s investment. This deticiency would, of course, 
be increased if the author received a royalty on all the 
copies sold ; and it seems reasonalle that, if the publisher 
has consented to assume the risk and investment of 
bringing a work before the public, he should not, if the 
venture bring loss instead of profit, be called upon to 
swell such loss by a compensation to the author. How- 
ever much labor may have been invested in a work, it 
may be contended that if the public be not willing to pay 
for it the amount it has cost to produce, it possesses 
no commercial value, and can earn nothing for its 
author. 

The limit of one thousand copies to be excepted from 
copyright, became customary when the sale of that num- 
ber would, as a rule, re:uro the first investment. It is 
the case to-day, however, that with novels and other 
works of light literature, published in paper covers and 
at low prices, a sale of from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand copies is required to return the tirst cost. 
If the work continues in sale, it is frequently arranged, 
however, that after a certain sale has been reached, roy- 
alty shall be paid also on the first one thousand copies, 

The percentage of the retail price which is paid as 
author’s royalty varies according to the nature of the 
work, and according also to the probable extent of its 
sale. While it is, of course, not practicable to estimate 
in advance of publication with any degree of precision 
what sale can be depended upon, it is the case that for a 
second or third book by the author whose previous vol- 
umes have won immediate success, a circle of readers 
may be assumed to be waiting, and for such book the 
author may properly expect a higher rate of royalty 
than would be paid on the first book of an untried au- 
thor. It isalso frequently the practice to have the rate 
of royalty increased after a certain number of copies, 
say, tive thousand or ten thousand, have been sold. 

Under a third fourm of publishing arrangement, the 
author assumes for himself the cost of manufacturing 
the work, remaining the owner, not only of the copy- 
right, but also of the stereotype or electrotype plates, if 
any have been made, and of the copies printed. Instead 
of receiving a royalty, he pays to the publisher a royal- 
ty or commission for taking charge of the publication 
and of the sale of the book. The first step in such an 
arrangement after the publisher has decided that he is 
ready to associate his imprint with the work, is to have 
estimates prepared showing the cost of printing the book 


, resetting the book on the other side. 
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in the model selected. The publication agreement is 
based upon euch estimates. 

It is customary with books the edition of which remain 
the property cf the author, for the publisher to make 
such outlay for advertising as the author may have 
directed, the amonnt of the same being charged agairst 
the author and being deducted from the proceeds paid to 
him from the sales. 

The fourth publishing arrangement is a compromise 
between thesecond andthe thir’. Under this, the author 
assumes the cost of putting his volume into type, ard re- 
tains the ownership of the plates (including the illustra- 
tions, if there be any), while the outlay for manufactur- 
ing from these plates the editions of the book is borne by 
the publishers. The cost of ordinary advertising ard 
that of the copies given to the press for review is, under 
this method, assumed by the publisher, but special ad- 
vertising outlay may be divided between author and pub- 
lisher. The author owning his plates receives from the 
publisher for the use of theee plates a royalty in addition 
to that which he receives for his copyright, and usually 
equal to the latter. 

There are certain conveniences in retaining the owner- 
ship of the plates of a book which cause many authors to 
prefer this method. If any changes, corrections or addi- 
tions are considered by the author essential or desirable 
before the printing of further editions, it is much easier 
for the author to arrange for these to his satisfaction if 
he be the owner of the plates, than if it is first necessary 
to decide with the publisher how the cost of such altera- 
tions ought to be divided. It is also a convenience foran 
author who, at the clese of a contract with one publisher, 
desires to transfer his work to some other houcre, to be in 
a position to transfer his plates at the same time, instead 
of being obliged first to arrange for the purchase of these, 
and possibly to combat some difference of opinion as to 
their market value. In the event of a publishing firm 
becoming bankrupt, the stereotype plates belonging to 
them are of necessity disposed of to the highest bidder, 
and an author not owning his plates, might undergo the 
annoyance of seeing his books transferred to some pub- 
lishers to whom he would never of his own option have 
committed them. And finally, an author who o<ns his 
plates as well as his copyrights, feels that his literary 
property is more fully under his control, as part of bis 
estate, to devise and bequeath as seems best to him. 

A fifth publishing method, which is not often em- 
ployed in this country, is what is called the half-profit 
arrangement. The author contributes the book, in 
which he has invested his labor, and the publisher in- 
vests the capital needed to manufacture the book, and the 
machinery and bu:iness connection needed to bring it be- 
fore the public, and the profits, if any accrue, are divided 
equally between them. The principle objection to this 
method is the many occasions to which it gives rise for dif- 
ferences of opinion between author and publisher. Itis not 
easy, in connection with the somewhat complicated ma- 
chinery for publishing, advertising and distributing books, 
to determine with perfect equity and precision just what 
proportion of the general expenditure properly belongs 
to any one book ; and that is to say, just what is the 
actual cost of the publication, and, of course, until this 
can be determined, it is not practicable to arrive at the 
sum of the net profits which are to be divided. Tha 
proper amount to be expended in advertising and ia 
** pushing ” (to use a business term)any one book may 
also easily be a cause of an honest difference of opinion, 
the publisher being naturally averse to investing any 
dollars that do not seem likely to be repaid, while the 
author is disposed to consider every dollar wisely in- 
vested that serves to bring his writings more widely to 
the attention of the public. 

Publishing contracts under all the above methods, ex- 
cepting the first, are usually drawn for terms of years, 
ranging from two to ten. These contracts provide, 
among other things, that the author, or the representa 
tive of the author who comes to treat with the publish- 
er, is the absolute owner of the copyright of the work in 
question, and of the right to publish the same, and that 
he will assume the cost of any lawsuits or other measurcs 
which his publisher may be obliged to undertake to de- 
fend such copyright or publishing right against infringe- 
ment. They provide, further, that the work contains 
nothing libelous, or in any way defamatory, and that the 
author will make good tothe publisher any loss or ex- 
pense to which he may Le put in the event of anything 
libelous being found in or charged against the work. 

Contracts for publication usually contain some pro- 
vision concerning the division between the author and 
publisher of such profits as may accrue through the sale 
in foreign countries of editions of the work, or of dupli- 
cates of the plates, or of advance sheets to be utilized in 
Asa matter of 
fact, it is very seldom that with a first book there are 
an y foreign sales, so that on these the question of division 
of profits need not arise. 

If the American publisher hasa branch house in Lon- 
don, the credits ‘to the author for sales abroad may be 
arranged for under the same provisions of the contract 
as those covering sales in the United States. Since the 
amended Copyright Act, which went into force in July, 
1891, itis practicable to secure for the works of Ameri- 
can authors the protection of cop;right in the States 
which have entered into the copyright arrangement 
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with the United States under the provision of said act, 
These States are Great Britain, France, Germany, Switz. 
erland, Italy, Sweden, Denmark and Belgium. The 
only condition of importance effecting the securing of 
British copyright for an American book, is that requir. 
ing the publication in Great Britain to be made not later 
than the date of publication in the United S'ates. For 
works to be published on both sides of the Atlantic, jt 
becomes necesrary, therefore, to arrarge (usually by 
cable) for a simultanecus pub!ication date. The details 
of securing copyright either in the United States or in 
Europe are, as a rule, cared for by the publisher ; and if 
the ownership of the copyright is retained by the author, 
the certificate of the copyright entry is taken in the au. 
thor’s pame and belongs to the author’s files. 
Ngw York Cry. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF AMERICAN NOVELISTS, 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 











GEORGE ELIOT calls one of her essays ‘‘Silly Lady 
Novelists,” and in England there were a good many of 
them at the time she wrote it—more, it is probable, than 
there are to-day. Indeed, prior to the coming of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” ‘*The Mill on the Floss,” “ Silas Marner,” and, 
finally, ‘‘Middlemarch,” English fiction had grown 
strangely lax, slipshod and inartistic. It has always seem. 
ed to me that just at the time of George Eliot’s arrival 
in the field of letters, opportunity had smoothed the way 
fora writer of precisely her repose and seriousness, 
Trollope, tho with much of his early freshness gone, stil] 
held a noted p'ace among English novelists; but his 
style, always having tended toward too bald and wooden 
a realism, always having lacked spirituality and poetry 
and the minor graces born of these quali'ies, had of 
late become sadly perfunctory, machine-made and dull, 
He padded his stories so unconscionably that his stanch- 
est admirers were losing faith in him. Nevera brilliant 
writer, he had gained such triumphs as a winsome, en- 
tertaining, and even lovable one, that to compare the 
charms of *‘ Barchester Towers” and ‘ Framley Par- 
sonage” and ‘‘ Miss MacKenzie” and ** The Small House 
at Allington” and ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” with later efforts in 
which all his faults were accentuated and from which 
most of his virtues had fled, was to deplore unspeak- 
ably his waning powers, 

Then, among other famous writers, there was Charles 
Reade, with a large constituency of worshipers, tho per- 
haps few of them cared half so much for his style, 
which is fatally bad, as for his vivacious human por- 
traiture and craft at tale telling, both of which rank well 
above ‘he common. Wilkie Collins was also still alive, 
expending enormous energies on tales that resemble life 
as much as a picture of a mermaid resembles something 
classifiable in natural history. The command of this 
writer over the curiosity of his readers could not be sur- 
passed ; he was the master of the puzzling plot, and 
through all his many hundreds of pages one looks in 
vain for a sensation keener or finer than that of mere 
mystification. In his best novel, ‘‘The Woman in 
White,” he created a character, Count Fosco, it is true, 
which stands forth saliently and refreshingly from the 
general artificiality and mechanism of his fiction. Usu- 
ally, in the astonishing ingenuity and shrewdness of his 
work we find all his people subordinated to the demands 
of the story, and playing the parts of puppets in the 
futherance of its enigmatic:snds. As for Collins’s style, 
it was colorlessiy correct. It had force and terseorss; 
but its hard, chill self-control just succeeded and no 
more, in making it endurable as literature. 

Miss Braddon, apparently, we have always with us; 
and we had her then. She is, in some respec’s, to my 
thinking, an underrated writer. Many of her nocels I 
have not read, and some I have read and thought fl maily 
poor. But ‘** Eleanor’s Victory” I recall as a strong and 
vivid story, and ‘‘The Doctor’s Wife” seemed to me 
rich in humor and ivtensely interesting besides. 

‘‘Quida” wa; holding her own at this time, and there 
is so much to be said concerning both her merits and 
failings that I hesitate to touch upon either in so brief a0 
essay as this. It seems to me, however, that het 
‘‘ Ariadne” and ‘ Bébée” and ‘In Maremma” and 
“Signa” and ‘ Folle Farine” are wonderfully noble and 
beautiful prose-poem:. To her other ‘society ” tales, 
like ‘‘Strathmore” and “ Idalia” and ‘Granville de 
Vigne” and ‘* Chandos,” I fear more condemnation than 
praise is due; and yet they are, nevertheless, very te 
markable works, in spite of extravagance, exaggerations, 
and even vulgarities. 

Tben there had been the craze over Miss Rhoda 
Broughton’s books, for no milder word quite expresses 
the spell which this author wove. She wrote, it will be 
remembered, always in the present tense (the.‘* histori¢ 
present,” as it was satirically called) and with great ec 
centricity and audacity of phrasing. Miss Braddon and 
two or three other “lady novelists” imitated her maa 
nerisms for a time very closely, and even wrote in bet 
own beloved ‘historic present.” Miss Broughton uo- 
questionably has talent of no mean order ; but like Dot 
few English novelists of her period, she wrote in 4 bas 
tard, harlequin, devil may-care style which has stamped 
most of her stories with perishability. of 

George Eliot marked in English fiction an epoch 
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reform. She took great pains with her st; le, which had 
a new-old, Addisonian flavor, was entirely free from 
superficial affectations, and breathed an academic dig- 
nity. More than this, she concerned herself with the 
psychology of her characters as no story-teller of her 
race had ever done before ; and from the year 1872 till 
surely a year before her death (1880) her fame was over- 
shadowing, unique. Pecuniary profit kept pace with it, 
too; she rapidly became one of the richest writers of her 
land, besides being the most distinguished. Never in my 
own experience have I witnessed such adulation of an 
author as that by which she was nuw universally beset. 
The London Saturday Review, then a powerful organ in 
spite of its excessive bitterness, praised her to the verge 
of hysteria. Indeed, as far as I can recollect, she was 
the only literary personage whom it did not either cen- 
sure with acidity or eulogize with lukewarm condescen- 
sion. . 

She affected certain young American writers, too, and 
none more potently than Mr. Henry James. His style 
never really resembled hers, being at its best too French 
in crispness, grace and sparkle. But there were strong 
traces of her influence in those brilliant and beautiful 
novels, ‘* Roderick Hudson,” ‘‘ The American,” and the 
“Portrait of a Lady.” ‘Till recently all American fiction 
had languished. With Mr, James and Mr. Howells, both 
copiously writing for The Atlantic Monthly, it seemed to 
have taken a new and long lease of life. ‘‘ Howells and 
James” was a phrase for several years at the nib of every 
reviewer's pen. Beyond doubt these two stcry-teilers 
gave a creative impetus to many others. The American 
novel became once more a thinkable fact. Mr. Lathrop, 
Mr. Bishop, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, Mr. Boyesen, 
Mr. Cable, “J. S. of Dale,’ Mrs. Eilen Olney 
Kirk, ** Miss” Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. Burnett, 
Mr. Robert Grant, Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler, and not a 
few others, made rapid reputations as tellers of tales. 
With nearly all of these American writers vulgarism ard 
mere idle wire pulling of *: plot” were conspicuously ab- 
sent. Nearly all wrote with finish and care and honest, 
idealistic impulse. 

Ten years ago, America presented for the criticism of 
the civilized world an astonishing group of novelists. 
The psychologic aroma of George Eliot clung to most of 
them, but by many was shown a tendency to draw 
largely upon such writers as Daudet, Maupassant, Cher- 
buliez and’ even Zola, in the way of inspiration and aid. 
The method of these masters, and especially their tech- 
nical security and dispassionate self-effucement, under- 
went obvious tho never slavish reproduction here. In 
critical gatherings, even among weekly and daily jour- 
nals, English novelists were seldom discussed. If their 
works had signal transatlantic sales, | cannot say, but 
cultivated people rarely either extolled or abused them ; 
they simply ceased to extend them more than meager 
heed. 

And now what a wave of change has swept over our 
public mind! Ina leading newspaperI read something, 
the other day, about ‘‘ the deadly stupidity of the Ameri- 
can novel.” It seems to be the fashion to say this and 
write this, whether one really thinks it or no. Every 
new month some new English writer dawns with the 
splendor of an immense popularity upon our firmament 
of fiction. Does he so dawn—or has he previously so 
dawned—upon his own? Ali the vivid, strenuous, 
thoughtful, poetic work of our native novelists has 
passed into oblivious disregard. A troop of men and 


women, who are, for the most part, imita- 
tors of Robert Louis Stevenson, usurp attention 
and comment. It would be foolish to deay 


that merit exists amid this flood of rather hectic 
and flamb>yant literature. But init, I should say, are 
few signs of permanency. The stories are mostly written 
with an ain of mere passing amusement ; some of them 
are licerature, but few are good literature. Cleverness 
in plenty they may contain, but seldom either subtlety, 
meditation or depth. They often have the air of being 
dashed off at white heat ; and the impressions which they 
make, whether historic or contemporaneous, are in few 
cases lasting. Their style is mainly one of staccato pert- 
ness ; at their best they are apt to be etched rather than 
painted. They have plenty of *‘ color” and “go”; some- 
times they bristle with bayonets and rattle with gunshots. 
A great deal is “* done” in them ; the “ action” is prodi- 
gious. But too frequently their good people and their 
bad people are the merest shadows. Epigram is substi- 
tuted for analysis, and a dread of fatiguing the reader by 
giving him anything really to think about is so preva- 
lent that it suggests the very drollery of commercial- 
ism, 

Meanwhile the poor American novelist can only bow 
his head and accept his destiny. If he has gone out of 
fashion, he should console himself with the reflection 
that fashion is, after all, but another word for caprice ; 
and he should recollect, too, that thus far, in the entire 
esthetic history of nations, his own American country 
People (as regards loyalty to their writers of books, 
Painters of pictures, and even molders of statues) are the 
Most hot-and-cold, fast-and-loose, whimsical, freakish 
and generally unpatriotic ever yet known. 

Just now it is surely the twilight of our American 
Rovelists. Will night follow, or another morning? I, 
for one, very firmly believe the last, 

New Yorr Crry, 
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GLIMPSES OF DR. HOLMES'S SCHOOL DAYS. 
THAT PHILLIPS A*ADEMY EXPERIENCE. 








BY WALKER PARK. 


FEW allusions to Dr. Holmes’s school days exist in his 
published utterances ; and the recollection of the bare 
fact that he was aschoolmate is about all that is found 
among the very few of his academy and, even, his col- 
lege mat2s—only four now remaining, in fact, of the 
latter. 

Seventy years ago there appeared at Philips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., a small boy from the classic precincts of 
‘**Old Cambridze,” who has for many years been very 
pleasantly known to a multitude of people who never 
met him personally. His home was in the vicinity of 
the college, but young Holmes, previous to Andover, at- 
tended school in Cambridgeport, which gave the urchin 
a daily walk of some three miles, even if he carried his 
dinner. His studies do not get much mention in the 
Doctor's reminiscences; but he remembered the long 
birchen rod of the teacher, reaching (in his memery of 
it) nearly across the schoolroom. Its use, however, was 
chiefly in a light touch, as a reminder ; and so little hos- 
tility did the boys feel toward this symbol and means of 
authority that when one was become unfit for service 
they merrily hied them away to the groves and brought 
the dame a fresh one. 

We learo that oace—having, probably, a new pocket 
knife—he yielded to the Yankee propensity to whittle, 
and tried the edge of his knife on the seat, and got 
therefur some severer cuts from the rod than he had 
any expectation of when it was brought so gayly into 
the schoviroom, 

Somewhat later, shortly before he went to Andover, 
he appears to have had quite a different teacher, for he 
once mentivned having ‘‘ the felicity of seeing a Gun- 
ther's scale fly into three pieces upon this unfortunate 
palm of mine.” The catastrophe to the ruler was prob- 
ably owing more to cross-grain in the wood than to the 
toughness of little Oliver’s fist. 

Being small, he was naturally sometimes subject to 
the chaffing of larger boys, especially those of the 
rough sort who ranged about the ** Port.” We learn, in- 
deed, by a record of his owa, that this finest wis of his 
time was once, at least, made the butt of their jokes. 
No doubt anample summer hat on a small boy may in- 
cite insome persons a slight ripple of amusement; this 
** Port-chuck,” as the Professor calls him, went further. 
He began by inqiiring of the honest lad whether he 
knew there was to be race to-morrow between a certain 
deacon’s nag and another well-known horse. The lad 
didn’t know, and innocenily ioquired, ‘*‘ Whereabouts?” 

** About the brim o’ your hat,” replied his teaser; at 
which the other loungers broke into derisive laughter. 

Young Oliver was a timid boy when he began to attend 
the school at Cambridgeport. He has told us sympathet- 
ically of his fear of ship:, probably arising from the sto- 
ries told in view of the scene of action of the balls and 
bombs that cut down the militia and set Charlestown’s 
little village on firein the battleof Bunker Hill. Another 
ciuse of alarm was the sign of a glovemaker—a huge 
hand—that swung in the wind over the walk. 

A fault which the Doctor acknowledges, ‘‘ babbling” 
at his lessons, had been the occasion of the punishment 
of his palm ; and it appears that he carried the habit to 
Andover, and suffered the penalty there also. Yet this 
babbling in study was the usual practice in New Eng- 
tand schools of that period, except in the cities and large 
villages. The unlettered parents, and their children 

from them, found it easier to grasp an idea in the book 
by uttering them so as to be heard by their own ears. A 
New England State history which I read recently says 
that ‘‘ when they buzzed the liveliest the teachers ex- 
p‘cted the best lessons. 

At the reunion of the Phillips alumni, held in Bo-ton, 
in 1885, Dr. Holmes again mentioned some of his experi- 
ences at that famous old school. He said: 


“It is sixty-one years since I read my first verses at 
Phillips Academy. From the year 1824 to 1825 I was a stu- 
dent at Andover. It is longer by many years from this 
time [1886] to that than it was from that time to the battie 
of Bunker Hill. I remember—perhaps no one else here 
does remember—two of the old teachers [principals], long, 
long passed away, under whom I[ sat. I remember well the 
Rev.+Eliphalet Pearson. I always thought this name 
‘Elephant Pearson,’ or something like that, for he was a 
great, ponderous man, with a formidable countenance and 
a big face—with which in my childhood I was quite famil- 
iar; for he lived in the house in which I was born, and 
which was purchased from him by my own relatives. I 
remember a single glimpse of Ebenezer Pendleton, who 
conducted the school after Dr. Pearson. I myself sat under 
John Adams. John Adams, Jonathan Clement, Samuel 
H. Stearns and George C. Beckwith were instructors.” 

Referring to the Gunther's scale incident at Cam- 
bridge, the Doctor said - 


“*T had a similar experience at Andover. I was subject- 
ed to the severest castigation known, I believe, in the 
annals of punishment in the institution, such as made a 
sensation among all the delicate females of the vicinity, 
and caused young men to utter violent threats, and was, 
in fact, almost the occasion of ariot. It was an unforta- 
nate display of temper on the part of the instructor. Forty 
years afterward I heard a knock at my study door, and an 
old, bending man came in and looked me in the eye, and I 
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in his. I knew what he came for. He knew, too well 
what he came for, But we made the usual meteorological 
remarks, and we sat down, I with calm and cold hospital- 
ity, he, evidently, laboring under some inward embarrass- 
ment. Presently it came out, the confession and the par- 
don came out, and after that we were, tho separated—and 
he is now dead, or I would not mention it—were good 
friends so far as friendship could base itself ‘upon such a 
foundation. 1 believe that kind of régime has now 
passed out of existence. I think no boy receives the basti- 
nado on his hands at this time, certainly not on the scale 
ou which I received it, for the branch of learning that I re- 
member best was a branch that grew on a birch tree.” 

There was one of the Doctor’s Andover schoolmates 
who probably did not become an alumnus. Some years 
previous to this reunion the Doctor had given a lecture 
in a Massachusetts city; and the next day his host, a 
leading citizen, took him out for a drive about town. 
The Doctor espied over a door a name that, long ago, 
was familiar to him. His entertainer made the intro- 
duction ; but the merchant showed more interest in the 
citizen than in his undersized guest, 

The Doctor inquired if he was not a student in Phillips, 
Andover, in 1825, The merchant replied that he was 
there at that time. 

** Do you remember a boy there named Holmes—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ?” 

After a slight hesitation he anawered: ‘‘ Yes; little 
fellow, wasn’t he ?” 

The Doctor admitted that such was the fact, and added 
that he was that boy. The old schoolmate looked him 
over without much appearance of interest. 

**So you didn’t take a college course?’ remarked the 
Doctor. 

‘*No; I’ve followed the hardware business; and I’ve 
done very well init. Where have you kept yourself?’ 

‘ve been practicing medicine in Boston.” 

‘* Strange [ have never heard of you. I have been in 
Boston quite often, and I know a good many doctors 
there.” 

** Well, I have been also a professor in Harvard Medi- 
cal College, and my lectures there have occupied most of 
my time in late years, so that I havu’t practiced much.” 

Dr. Holmes--physician, scientist, littérateur, poet and 
wit—was evidently of sma'l accouit to his whilom 
schoolmate. 

Boston, Mass. 
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BALZAC’S ROMANCES. 


THEIR ROMANCE AND THEIR REALITY—HIS DRAMATIC 
GIFTS. 











BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





THE coming of a new and excellent translation of Bal- 
zac’s novels and stories, with an introduction by Mr. 
George Saintebury, gives a fine opportunity for saying 
another last word about a genius whose amazing per- 
formance; in the art of fic ion have bewildered and mis- 
led three generations of critics. 

It has been the fashion to insist upon making Balzac 
outa realist, and it is by his works that the coarsest nat- 
uralism of our day has been measured and justified to 
the satisfaction of certain of our most influential critics, 
some of whom have gone so far as to assume that all of 
his fictions are but wonderfully clever photographic cop- 
ies of French life. 

There would be a distinct gain to critical intelligence 
if a good translation of Balzac’s stories should become 
the basis of a careful study of his aims and methods. 
His French is beyond the control of ordinary English 
readers who are under obligations to Ollendorf, and 
even the best of us sometimes need a pony to carry us 
through certain wild tangles of Balzacian diction. The 
good translation places the student who does not know 
French nearly on an equality with the one who does, in 
everything save a full comprehension of style, and it 
goes far toward equalizing things even in that regard. 
I feel that one of the best side-lights the critic can have 
is aray from suchasource, Reading some of Baude- 
laire’s translations of Poe’s works years ago revealed to 
me a singular French quality aired by our American 
romancer with the same personal lack of responsibility 
that characterized Villon. It was like seeing a great 
actor present Poe as Booth could Hamlet. Balzac gains 
more, however, and loses more in translation than any 
other great French writer, and here lies the reason for 
the apparent looseness of criticism touching his ro- 
mances. 

So far is Balzac from being a realist, in the general 
acceptation of the word, that to my mind even Victor 
Hugo is less a romancer. Balzac deceives his reader at 
every turp; he makes black appear white ; the impos- 
sible seems not only possible but inevitable; and by 
means of overwhelming details his romantic absurdities 
take on the form of commonplace events. 

There is scarcely one among the many plebeian charac- 
ters created for the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine” which is not 
actually grotesqaer, more extraordinary and romantic 
and far thinner blooded, so to speak, than Jean Valjean. 
But Balzac certainly made his people seem to be just 
what he said they were; while you are reading you see 
them, hear them, can distinguish them by their footfalis, 
by the rustle of their clothes, the smell of the rank 
pomade they use, the atrocious leer of their eyes, Yet 
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if wi }1 sepsrate any one of these creations from its 
setting you will find ita monstrous exaggeration. No 
such person could exist in ordinary real life. Balzac 
‘knew how to express romance in the terms of reality, 
and it was this knowledge that led him into an excess of 
trivial details. He was romantic, as nature is, under 
cover of the accumulated rubbish of commonplace 
operations, and our realists have taken his faults for 
his strength. 

These faults were due to Balzac’s breeding more than 
to the character of his genius. He saw that what ro- 
mance demanded was the strange, the extraordinary, the 
mysterious life expressed in such a way that it would 
appear unquestionable. He knew that what he put in 
fiction must, to be great, bear the authentic marks of 
what we call the inevitable. This impress he sought to 
make with a double die, one face of which was consist- 
ency, the other a blur of details taken bodily from cur- 
rent life. Nearly any character, no matter how extraor- 
dinary, will be popularly received as true to life if it be 
always consistent with itself and be at the same time 
washed in, to use a painter’s term, with a heavy mixture 
of contemporary colors, This is the stamp of success in 
all of Balzac’s great works. Impossible people are made 
acceptable to the most matter-of fact mind by the simple 
process of surrounding them with details absolutely 
realistic. And this is the true realism—the realization 
of romance. In the hands of Balzac D'Artagnon would 
have been just as romantic as Dumas could have wished 
with the added fascination of authenticity fixed by the 
authority of perfectly natural details. 

But it wasa great mistake when critics led us into 
accepting Balzac as a painter of real life through the 
personages of his romances. He did paint real life in 
his “‘ Comédie Humaine,” but it was strictly by means of 
details extrinsic of his characters, not thrvugh the char- 
acters themselves, which were all extra-human in some 
degree. He had a tremendous dramatic power without 
any trace of the playwright’s gift. His creatures spoke 
and acted for themselves, and yet no other great writer 
of fiction ever encumbered his dramatis persone with 
such hindering loads of useless baggage. ‘he curious 
part of it all is that, freed of this baggage, the actors in- 
stantly begin to look absurd, or hideous, or comical, or 
super spiritual. It is the entourage to which the pic- 
ture owes its effect of photographic truth to real life. 

Af:er all, however, the enduring charm whica draws 
us back again and again to Balzac’s romances and holds 
our imagination with a grip of delight is their incompar- 
able picturesqueness. And somewhat of this, which 
marks with unmistakable distinction all great art, is in- 
evitably lost by translation; for style is the map, and 
without the personal (not the individual or merely 
lyrical) note there is no genuine picturesquenese. Bal- 
zac’s creations are all, when presented ia the original 
Frencb, unmistakably and wholly Balzaciar. Even his 
phraseology seems to saturate the men and women of his 
stories with something like a characteristic flavor which 
entitles them to supreme preferment as mere picturesque 
surprises. : 

Here again arises the curious contradiction between 
cause and effect; for Balzac’s verbal economy was 
slovenly, inartistic and not infrequently shocking in 
the extreme; and yet it clothed everything with a gar- 
ment of colors strangely harmonious even when their 
incongruities were most glaring. Genius in hiscase gave 
no heed to artisanship ; it reveled in unhindered crea- 
tien. Like nature, it produced by a force too great to 
be harnessed to a machine and yet too slow for spectacu- 
Jar cataclysms. Most of his romances are monstrous ; 
they will not bear imitation; but they are at the high- 
est reach of French genius in fiction. One Balzac is 
erough for all time, and one ‘‘Comédie Humaine” is 
more than enough for all literature; but neither the 
groveling morals nor the hideous deformities of char- 
acter so often obtruded in his works, and perhaps in his 
life as well, can prevent Balzac’s fictions from holding 
a permanent place among the few very greatest produc.s 
of that half-century of romance which ended when he 
died. 
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THE BRETON ELEMENT IN FRENCH LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE LEGENDS OF BRITTANY—THE DEATH ANGEL— 
AFTER DEATH. 





BY IDA M. TARBELL, 





OnE of the most valuable literary movements in the 
United States in the last twenty years has beén the effort 
to collect before too late the legends of the South, to 
interpret the spirit of the old plantation life, to preserve 
the types, the color, the atmosphere of a society which, 
whatever its abuses and superstitions, will always re- 
main, artisticaily, one of the most fascinating in our 
history. 

There is going on in France at present a similar move- 
ment. It is the effort to preserve from the leveling in- 
fluence of railroads, tourists, factories and Government 
schools, the local color, the naive thought, the soul, as 
the French say, of Brittany. 

Modern French art and literature are marked heavily 
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by these Breton lines, The Salons of every year contain 
numbers of Breton lardscapes, studies of fishermen, of 
their wives, their boats, their cabins. There is never a 
Salon which dces not contain one or more efforts to in- 
terpret the sad life of the country, its constant struggle 
with the sea, its barrennesg, its credulity. Certain artists, 
as M. Camille Bernier, are faithful year after year to its 
subjects. Some of our Americans working in France 
have felt the spell. Two years ago Mr. Walter Gay’s 
Salon picture was a group of Breton peasants at prayer 
in a village church. In the same exposition Mr. Smith 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, had an energetic picture, ‘‘ Cut- 
ting Seaweed in the San Malo Bay.” 

One of the most striking modern pottery developments 
in Fravce is the resulc of this movement. At Quimper a 
large factory occupies itself with preserving on China 
the peculiar customs of the different parts of Brittany. 
These sets are of real originality and interest. 

In literature the examples are numberless. Pierre 
Loti’s exquisite romance, “Tne Iceland Fisherman” 
being the best known and, perhaps, the most successful 
effort to catch the atmosphere of this seaside life. 

There is no more fascinating phase in this Breton move- 
ment than the conscientious collection of legends which 
has been made by different students of folklore, notably 
Mrs. Luzel Sebillot and the ‘‘ Breton poet,” as he is 
called, M. Antoine Le Braz. The last has recently added 
a contribution of special interest. It is a collection of 
stories and legends on one subject—death. Now there is 
no thought which has so powerful an influence upon 
Breton life as this. In a country where the sea robs 
every household silently and constantly, where the 
graves contain no bodies, and where the headstones, like 
those of Cape Cod and Eastern Massachusetts, bear the 
saddest of all epitaphs, ‘* lost at sea,” the people are of 
neeessity under the. shadow of a dread which never 
passes. ‘‘The idea of death is everywhere,” says M. 
Léoa Marillier, in his penetrating introduction to the 
‘+ Legende de la Mort,” as the book is called : 

“This perpetual contact with death has placed a pro- 

found imprint on thesoul of the Breton. There is no coun- 
try where those who are no more remain so mingled with 
the living; they keep their place in the house ; the cemetery 
is a continuation of the fireside; one goes there, if I dare to 
say it, to talk with his own. In Brittany it seems that 
those who have parted have not in reality parted, that 
they are stil! there quite near, that they inhabit the ceme- 
tery instead of the house. Thus there is a strong resist- 
ance to efforts to separate the cemeteries from the villages. 
That appears to the Breten a kind of profanation. It 
seems to him that one is breaking up the families, that 
one is compelling the old people to live far away from the 
house of the son.”’ 
This intimacy with the dead is the force which before 
all others must be considered in any effort to understand 
the Breton ‘‘soul,” and M. Le Braz in confining his leg- 
ends to the one subject has produced a book which is of 
the greatest importance in understanding the Breton 
movement. 

A run through the book shows how deeply the idea is 
rooted in the minds of these people. It is their ex- 
planation of everything which happens which they do 
not understand. A strange light at sea, an unexpected 
noise, a peculiar sensation, is attributed at once to the 
dread power always in their thoughts. Thus it comes 
that in Brittany no one ever dies without some of his 
friends, of his family, of his neighbors, being warned. 
There are certain people who have a remarkable power 
of understanding the warnings. A four-leafed clover or 
a grain of corn which has passed through the mill with- 
out being ground, gives this power. The signs are end- 
less. If a cock near you crows, your last day is at hand. 
If he crows hefore midnight it is to announce death or 
trouble. If at a call or shock you make a sudden start, 
it is because Death, which had lighted on your head, has 
left you to seize another. If the church bell vibrate a 
long time after the last stroke it is because death is sus- 
pended over some one in the parish. A young Breton 
girl, preparing for mass one morning, put on her white 
coiffe and attempted to pin up the wings, as the bulging 
white bands are called. The pins would not pierce the 
linen, and fell one after another to the floor. She called 
a servant to help her, but with no result. The pins con- 
tinued to fall to the floor. She was obliged at last to give 
up the mass. A little while afterward she learned that 


_ her lover, a soldier in Algeria, had died the nforning 


the pins could not support her bonnet “‘ wings.” 

Death does not, in Brittany, do all the work himself. 
In each parish he has a helper, called Ankou. The last 
person whe dies in the year is Ankou for the coming 
twelve months. He is tall and lean, with a head which 
turns around as if on a screw, so that he may see in any 
direction. He carries a scythe, with which he cuts from 
him, and which he sharpers with ahumanbone. Ankou 
drives a cart to which are hitched, tandem, two horses, 
one lean, the other fat; two assistants accompany him 
always, Rest and Famine. The cart of Ankou is usually 
seen in the ‘‘ death roads”; that is, in old paths which 
-were in use before the present roads were made. By 
these paths the dead are still carried to the cemeteries. 
To take a Breton to his grave by another road than that 
over which his fathers went would be a sacrilege. 

Toward the good, Ankou is never spiteful, but often 
warns them in time to put their affairs in order and make 
a‘ good death.” He is severe, especially to the curious 
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who attempt to spy on him. A young man going home 
one night heard the peculiar sound of Aukou’s cart com- 
ing toward him. He was curious to see it with his own 
eyes, and hid by the roadside. When opposite him the 
cart stopped. ‘‘Go and cut astick there,” called Ankou 
to one of his attendants, pointing to the spot where the 
young man lay. The servant obeyed. The young man 
lived to get home, but the next day died of an unknown 
fever. 

Death is always as severe to those who tamper with 
his name as Ankou is to the curious. A pretty peasant 
girl of this country had the habit of teasing her lover, a 
slow-witted fellow. One day she planned with a friend 
to frighten him by pretending she was dead. When the 
young man came to the house to see Liza he found the 
friend weeping, and saw a sheet spread over something 
on the table. He asked for Liza, and was told she was 
dead. He lifted the sheet. “Alas!” he cried, “ it js 
only too true.” The friend, choking with laughter, 
came to his side, when to her horror she saw that Death 
had taken revenge for the mockery. Liza was dead. 

The intimate relation of the dead and living is in. 
creased by the fact that many of the former are com. 
pelled to wander on the earth until certain duties are 
discharged. Often they need the help of the living toac- 
complish these duties. Thus they may have promised in 
life to make a pilgrimage, and failed. They will haveno 
peace until itis done, and in company with some one whois 
living. Sometimes it is an unsaid mass. Two sailors of 
Quimper, stranded one night on the beach, saw near by a 
phantom boat, manned by five shadows, clad in white 
oilskin, spotted with black tears. The crew rowed al- 
ways in a circle, and seemed in deep anguish. The 
sailors understood at once that they needed the assistance 
of some living person, and like good Christians—Breton 
Christians—went to their aid. It was the want of five 
masses, at each of which thirty-three persons were pres- 
ent, said five consecutive days, they said, which kept 
them out of Paradise. The sailors hurried to shore, paid 
the priest in advance for the twenty-five masses, and led 
their own wives and children to each one, in order to be 
sure that the thirty-three spectators were not lacking, 
When the duty was done, they returned by night t» the 
beach. The phantom crew appeared, but the black tears 
were gone from their oilskin suits and their faces were 
radiant. In the midst of heavenly music they thanked 
the sailors for opening the gates of Paradise to them. 

Many are the opportunities of doing the dead kindly 
services which the Bretons have. There is even a whole 
city lying fathoms deep off the Breton coast, waiting 
until some one shall buy a cent’s worth of merchandise 
from one of its inhabitants before it can be released, 
Many persons have had the chance to render the service, 
but for lack of the cent, or of the good-will to give it, 
have failed to save the strange city of Ys. 

The good who die are never mischievous in their wan- 
derings among the living, bu: the wicked are often mali- 
cious. Most annoying of these ‘bad spirits” are the 
night washerwomen. They are said to be the souls of 

those laundresses who in life have ruined the clothes of 
poor people by pounding them between stones in order to 
save soap; an explanation which satisfies the sense of 
justice of any one who has had washing done in France. 
These night washerwomen, who, like all Frenchwomen, 
wash out of-doors by the banks of the streams, frequently 
ask passers-by to aid them. The unfortunate one who 
complies is found the next day with his arms twisted as 
linen is wrung, and sometimes dead. 

These bad spirits can be cured by conjuring. One can 
conjure with the instrument with which he earns his 
bread. A shoemaker’s awl, a tailor’s needle is sufficient 
to drive off an evil spirit. But if an instrument of labor 
is a defense, some of them are sad mischiefs if they are 
not kept in their places. The household maxim, “A 
place for everything and everything in its place” is more 
than a rule of order in Brittany. Itis necessary to follow 
it to prevent the collusion of certain articles with the bad 
spirits. For instance, the tripod which is used on the 
coals to set vessels on, if not hung on its nail as soon 48 
one is done with it, will obey the sly and ill-willed spirits 
flying about, and frequently cause endless annoyance. 
The broom, too, if not set on end at night, often opens 
the door for wandering devils. 

The usual way of conjurinz these torments is to sul- 
mon the priests : 


‘In order that the priest may recognize the tracks of the 
dead, the persons in the house take care, the evening be 
fore his visit, to sprinkle sand or fine ashes on the floors, 
even on all the steps of the stairs from cellar to garret. 
The priest follows the marks of the spirit and shuts him 
self in the room on the threshold of which the steps s¢@ 
tostop. This is supposed to be theshelter of the evil-doer- 
Here a terrible struggle takes place between the priest and 
the spirit. Priests have been seen to come out from thes 
battles exhausted, pale, dripping with sweat. All the time 
that this sinister tete-d-tete goes on the people of the hous 
are huddled by the fireside, dumb with terror. They st? 
their ears in order not to hear the horrible uproar whieh 
is going on. Each one asks who will conquer, wicked spirit 
or servant of God. When the spirit is dominated 
he becomes exceedingly docile. The priest exorcises 
and makes him enter the body of an animal, usually 4 
black dog.”’ 


He is then led far from all human habitations and mad 
to dwell within a certain circle. If by chance a p 
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enters this circle he is sure to he caught by the heels and 
dragged underground. é 

The priests are also the only ones who can use with 
safety the terrible ‘‘ Book of Devils,” several copies of 
which exist in Brittany. This book, high as a man, with 
red leaves and black characters, is living, and one must 
struggle as with a furious animal to drag its secrets from 
it. It is by means of this book that the priests can tell if 
a soul is damned. The book contains a list of all the 
demons, and as their names are called they are obliged 
to appear and to say if they have taken the soul of So- 
and-so. If they answer No, the soul is saved. 

Those who meddle with the book are always punished, 
A curé entering the sacristy one day missed the janitor. 
Looking about he perceived the ‘‘ Book of Devils” open 
on the table. He understood at once that the imprudent 
fellow had been using it and had been carried off to the 
lower regions. He began quickly to summon the de- 
mons beginning at the last name on the list. The jani- 
tor at once appeared. He was already black, and his 
hair badly scorched. It was along time before he re- 
gained speech so great was his fright. He never told 
any one what he saw on his sudden trip—not even his 
wife. 

These are but glimpses of the strange legends which 
Monsieur Le Braz has collected. It must be remembered 
that these are not tales of the Middle Ages, but that they 
have been gathered from living people who believe 
them, that the adventures have happened to the story- 
tellers, or to their parents or friends, so that the book is 
really a study in the present beliefs of Brittany. It 
shows us a people practically pagan, untouched by the 
‘‘new ideas.” A naive, spontaneous, credulous, simple 
people, profoundly sad. This penetrating sadness, this 
mysterious credulity, are the heart of the charm which 
Breton life exercises over artist and writer, and they are 
neceszsary to understand before one can appreciate the 
Breton element in French art and literature. No book 
that I have ever found gives so deep an insight into the 
Breton movement as M. Le Braz’s ‘‘ Légende dela Mort.” 

TITUSVILLE, PENN. 
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THE STEVENSON SOUVENIRS. 
BY JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 





THROUGH the kindness of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the precious souvenirs of her husband have been brought 
to this city. At the publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons artists, littérateurs and book lovers have en- 
joyed a rare treat. Through the courtesy of Mr. Car- 
rington and under his guidance, I was permitted to 
spend an hour or twoin Samoa. Here are the books in 
which Stevenson mounted the photographs revealing 
every phase of the life in that paradise of the far Pacific. 
Nothing could be more realistic. The door is swung 
open and you are admitted to the intimacies of the 
dreamer’s life. At times you almost start back with a 
half-expressed apology, as if you were intruding too far 
within the penetralia of the home. 

Most of the photographs are made by Lloyd Osbourne. 
There is one book of sketches by Mrs. Strong. Oae vol- 
ume presents scene afterscené of the life in Hawaii. His 
close friend there was King Kalakaua, and they are 
often presented together in friendly intercourse, or as 
the center of an animated group, perhaps at a great feast 
at which every guest is wreathed with leaves. The 
princess of those days, now the ex-Queen of history, is 
conspicuous in many of the groups. 

In another volume you are taken in the schooner yacht 
‘* Equator,” for a cruise among the islands of the South 
Pacific. You wander in fairy land. You enter the 
‘Speak ” House of the Gilbert Islands—the House of Par- 
liament—and attend a conclave or sit down at a feast 
there with the chiefs, 

The types of beauty shown you among these people 
has been a surprise to many. Not only has the ethnolo- 
gist found a lesson, but many of the famous artists of 
New York have stood charmed before these groups, these 
perfect bronzes. There isan unconscious grace in pose, 
in every motion, that makes Samoa the artist’s as well 
as the poet’s dream. Childhood is always beautiful, but 
these typ2s of children rise into the superlative. Here 
is a pictute of a Tahitian girl drinkiag. The screen of 
palms and feras in bewildering beauty aids the perfect 
grace of the central figure; but in another, where girls 
bend over an ironing board, it is still the unconscious 
§race that attracts you; and always in work or play, in 
surroundings of infinite variety, that is the one feature 
that is never lost. 

In most of these volumes we are taken about Vailima. 
As we wander over the grounds, our dreams of tropical 
luxuriance lay behind the reality. Weare shown the 
home interiors—the large dining room, which was the 
dreamer’s special pride and delight; we peep into the 
“music corner,” and we return again to it in the evening, 
when it is filled with a merry group, each playing some 
instrument, and we become part of the lifeof the home. 
We see the man as those nearest knew him, tender, lov- 
ing, quick, vivacious, “‘all wires and springs.” These 
life scenes reflect every passing mood. 

It is so entrancing that we forget it is exile. There 
woe lonely hours. For, as Scotland loved him as her 

‘ Benjamin,” his heart was among the heather. We are 
glad that this man, who has given such an example of 
Courage, “‘a spirit that out of weakness was made 
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strong,” found a spot so beautiful under the equator. In 
this paradise he dreamed, and the dreams became the 
world’s realities, 

Among all these scenes the picture that touches you 
most deeply is the Road of the Loving Hearts (ota 
Alofa). It is a story of the triumph of love. Amid the 
European complications that arose about the islands, 
many of the Samoans were harshly treated ; many were 
thrown into prison. Stevenson in their hour of trial’ ex- 
erted himself on their behalf, showing the tenderest sym- 
pathy. In their gratitude they made for him the road 
reaching up from Vailima toward the Vaea Peak. A 
tablet is erected bearing this legend : 


“‘Remembering the great love of his Highness Tusetala 
and his loving care when we were in prison and sore dis- 
tressed, we have prepared him an enduring present—this 
road which we have dug to last forever.’ 


Then follow the names of the road makers. That high 
sounding title puts a halo about literary invention. Tu- 
setala is a writer of stories. 

You gaze along the beautiful road cut through the 
jungle, up to the quiet summit, It was the peak that 
he loved so dearly. Hehad a window made in hisstudy 
tbat he might always see the place where he hoped 
to rest. There he sleeps, as he wished, as he sung his 
wish 

“Under the wide and starry sky.” 

Among these souvenirs full of suggestion is a mourn- 
ing mat. As you take the mat in your hand and look 
upon the last scenes reflected in the photographs, you 
mingle again with the mourners. It seems asimple gift, 
but it takes a woman a year to make one of these mats. 
The chiefs brought them freely to wrap up the body of 
their beloved. The love and fidelity shown upon the 
faces of these followers transfigure these moments of 
pathos into a scene of triumph. 

We turn next to the manuscripts. They tell another 
story. Where everything invited to a dolce far niente 
life, this man was atoiler, The manuscripts show the 
marks of utmost painstaking. This dreamer of rare 
imagination was at the same time a craftsman of infinite 
patience, After gaining a brilliant mastery of the lan- 
guage, here is a letter which objects to the limitations of 
the language; it is not fine enough in its inflection. 
‘* When I invent a language, there shall be a direct and 
indirect personal pronoun, differently declined, and 
then writing will be somegun.” He had written in one 
of his books that the gulls visited a certain island at acer- 
tain time. Hediscovered afterward that they did not go 
at that time. Here is a lettcr to his publishers, insisting 
that the change be made. Before you lies the manu- 
script of ‘‘ The Manse,” the first essay published in an 
American periodical—Scribner’s, 1887. Near it is ‘- The 
House of Tembinoka,” the King of Apemama, In the 
books area number of his photographs, and he is ‘‘every 
inch a king.” This was published the following year in 
the same magazine. Here also is ‘‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,” and the last story, ‘‘ Tne Eob Tide.” On the 
last page he wrote, ‘‘ The Ead June 5th, 1893, Vailima, 
Samoa. Reddens laudes Domino!’ And then follows a 
long and peculiar tlourish,a schoolboy’s delight that the 
task is done and that he is free. 

You take up the manuscript of the essay on ‘’ My 
First Book,” telling how he came to write “* Treasure 
Island,” letting us into his spirit and his methods. 
‘> Treasure Island,’ however, was not his first book. 
Beside the manuscript lies the book that is really first, a 
litle green pamphlet of only a few pages, ‘‘ The Pent- 
land Rising,” and for this the book lover to-day willing- 
ly or unwillingly, according to his mood, pays fifty do!- 
lars, that he may complete his set. 

A scrap of paper containing a quatrain reminds us of 
the verses he made for Dr. Trudeau, and which were 
bound up in those volumes, afterward destroyed by tire. 
It was a habit of Stevenson’s in idle moments to throw 
off such verses ; and when some friends wanted a blos- 
som from the poet’s garden, in the spirit of fun he 
plucked a wild flower from the hedge : 


**I know not why I want to please, 
I know not if I may, 
I only scribble at my ease, 
To pass a rainy day.”’ 


That was in November. 
or sunshine were over. 

Mr. Carrington bas a large number of Stevenson’s let- 
ters which have never been made public. He believes 
that when they are given to the world he will make 
such an impression as Charles Lamb has made, and that 
people will love the dreamer of the far Pacific as they 
love the man who made his fairyland out of the London 
streets. 

To some the attraction of this exhibit will culminate 
about the photographs of Stevenson himself. The por- 
traits are many, revealing him in every mood and tense. 
Stevenson was born in November, 1850, and died in De- 
cember, 1894. The first picture is taken at twenty 
months, the last in the month before he died. Here is 
the famous ‘‘ watermelon” portrait, which at first repels 
and then fascinates by its very weirdness—the far-away 
look of the eyes, the long, oval face, the impossible fin- 
ger resting upon the cheek. It was sketched by J. W. 
Alexander, in 1888, and a comparison with the bas-relief 
of St. Gaudens near by, which is an accurate study 


In December the days of rain 
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from life, shows that even the finger so strangely elon- 
gated is still Stevenson’s. 

The portrait which has been most admired, perhaps, 
is that by Sir Percy Shelley, and which was made when 
Stevenson was thirty-four. One of the best remembered 
is that which was taken in Australia in 1893—the picture 
with the intense look, and which, unlike the others, is 
like him; for it was Stevenson when he was animated. 
No portrait satisfies the image that the heart the world 
over will continue to make of him : 

“ High over field and fountain, 
Far in a place apart, 
He sleeps in Pala Mountain, 


He lives in every heart.” 
New York Ciry, 








Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE New York Water Color Club is holding its sixth 
annual exhibition at the Fine Arts Building. Its excel- 
lence is evenly mediocre, with few exceptions on the upper 
or nether side of the dead level. Perhaps it is true that 
masterpieces are not usually attempted in watercolor, nor 
in pastel, which divides the walls with the medium which 
givestheclubaname. Yet to learn to express one’s self in 
either medium with sufficient fluency to permit a hear- 
ing, involves much labor. What a pity when that is ac- 
complished that so few have anything to say! ‘“‘ Hear me 
spell!’ shouts one. ‘I can box the whole compass of the 
parts of speech !’’ vociferates another ; but all that has no 
intrinsic interest. 

A tale of life, movement, color, Mr. La Farge tells in his 
Samoan studies. The Club is happ; in having two upon 
its walls: a ‘‘ Siva Dance,” two seated female figures, 
such perfectly developed creatures, full of vitality, stretch- 
ing out the arms horizontally, with upright hands; and a 
“*Stunding Dance,’”’ showing two men in attitudes, not 
stereotyped as if drawn from a model, but transitional 
poses of an iastant. That particular expression of life is 
so hard to attain ! 

The two little pictures by Mrs. Parrish seem full of it. 
‘* Jacqueline” is a little Queen from the East Side, per- 
fectly at homein the royal purple, and the portrait of an 
old lady—yes—it can be spoken of in the same breath with 
Whistler. Mrs. Parrish was endowed with fine color sense , 
and sheis adding to it a yearly increment of drawing. Mr. 
George H. Clements’s water-color sketches at Nassau are 
full of strong drawing and bright color. Miss Jamison 
shows herself a colorist in her sketch of ‘‘ St. Mary’s’” and 
something more in ‘‘ The Princess and the Raven.”’ 

Miss Trotter’s ‘‘Gamins,” .going all alone through the 
serious mysteries of a bath, is scholarly in drawing and 
execution ; and the same may be said of the landscapes by 
Mr. Charies W. Eaton, and the ‘‘Sea Fog Lifting at Sun- 
set,” by Mr. Snell, and the “* Sagebrush,” by Mr. Lungren. 
Mr. Dwight Blaney and Mr. Childe Hassam are, as usual, 
cleverly impressionistic, and Mr. Williams, as usual, 
merges individuality and interest in imitation of Corot. 
Miss Shepley has found some models among the decadents, 
and portrays them with light cleverness. Mr. Post’s fin- 
ished laudscapes, Mr. Edward's “ Foggy Morning,” the 
promising first work of Miss Ferney, and the stained-glass 
designs by the artistic firm of Heingke & Bowen, Mrs. 
Scott’s beautiful peonies, Miss Mann’s chrysanthemums, 
all invite pleasurable attention. The pastel studies of 
figures by Miss Ketcham, so refined in color, call to mind 
the sincere and simple portrait of her mother which holds 
its own so well among the notables of the Portrait Exhibi- 
tion. Mrs. Nichols’s figure paintings, while tender in 
color, will hardly fi.l the place of her absent and regretted 
flower paintings. Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Sears are fast 
taking front rank as portrait painters. Some quaint 
figures in brocaded cloaks by the former remind one of Mr. 
Abbey’s pastels, not as imitations but as equals. 

Exhibitions of the illustrations, by Mr. E. A. Abbey, of 
some of Shakespeare’s comedies at the Wunderlich gallery, 
and of the drawings by Mr. A. B. Frost for a new edition 
of ‘‘Uncle Remus,” at the Keppel gallery, are further 
evidence of the widespread interest in black-and-white 
work intended for reproduction. ‘That we are familiar 
with the reproductions, so far from detracting from the 
interest of theoriginal work, enhances its charm through 
a tenderness of association. 

In 1867 illustrating was not professional work, as it is 
to-day. In alist of one hundred and fifty American art- 
ists made at that time there is fouod the name of but one 
professional illustrator, Mr. A. B. Frost. It was a matter 
of surprise that an artist like Darley should descend to 
illustrating books. In 1876 four young men were working 
together in the Harpers’ studio—Messrs. Abbey, Reinhart, 
Alexander and Frost. Are there four young mea working 
together to-day who will make as much of very diverse 
talents? Mr. Alexanderis a portrait painter of world-wide 
renown; Messrs. Abbey and Reinhart and Frost have 
marked out as distinct lines for themselves, in ad lition to 
continued work as illustrators. Mr. Abbay’s piintiug 
seems to react upon his pen-and-ink work, addiag to its 
fineness and dainty charm increased breadth aad solidity. 
Idoubt whether any insular Englisoman could illustr ite 
‘“‘Twelfth Night,” or ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
with the light, aerial grace of our transatlantic Eaglish- 
man. ‘‘ Where should this musick be? i’ the air, the 
earth ?” Itis hard to define, with aay other pen and ink 
than his own, Abbey’s subtle charm. 

Mr. Frost, however, has the charm of distinctive Ameri- 
canism. Heis able to draw every Americana type in its 
own pecular dress and surroundings, and suggest the 
proper and complete landscape background. ‘ Brer Rab- 
bit,”” humorous scamp, wears the dress of a Southern 
Negro; for Mr. Joel Chandler Harris and Mr. Frost “laid 
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their heads together,” and so it was decided to be. Perhaps 
the ‘‘ Russian Exiles” are not less truly portrayed against 
Siberian snows, for the charm of a seeker for truth is ex- 
pressed through the whole wide range of Mr. Frost’s work. 

The Union League Clubexhibition this month illustrates 
the work of two of the Barbizon school, Constant Troyon 
and © F. Daubigny, by more valuable canvases than we 
can evet hope to see brought together again. Among the 
nineteen contributors are such well-known collectors as 
Mr. W. H. Fuller, who has prepared the introductory crit- 
ical sketches of these painters, Messrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, James A. Garland and Joseph Jefferson, and Mes:rs. 
Jobnson and Widener, of Philadelphia, This single room- 
ful of pictures, only twenty-seven in number, is probably 
more valuable than any collection of its size yet exhibited 
in New York. 

Corot (b. 1796), Diaz (1808), Troyon (1810), Rousseau (1812), 
Dupré (1812), Millet (1814) and C. F. Daubigny (1817) are the 
Barbizon men, more properly called the men of 1830, since 
only Rousseau, Diaz and Millet lived in that rambling 
little village on the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau. 
Troyon, son of a decorator at Sévres, himself became a 
decorator, and worked at porcelain in the good company 
of Diaz, Dupré and Rousseau—again a quartet of crafts- 
men. 

Altho Troyon’s fame rests principally upon his paintings 
of cattle, yet he had received every honor of the Salon and 
become a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and had sold 
two landscapes to municipal museums, before he began to 
paint cattle. It is because he was so late in finding his vo- 
cation that he has the unique ability to paint cattle and 
landscape with equal fidelity and charm. In the great 
canvas owned by Mr. Faller, ‘Cows in Pasture ”’ (Secrétan 
sale), the great, solid creatures loom up against a subordi- 
nated landscape, as real, if not as brutal and tyro-like, as 
the famous “Bull” of Paul Potter. And in “The Ap- 
proaching Storm,’ lent by Mr. Blakeslee, the cattle, with 
their bellowing fear, are subordinated to the landscape. 
The lines of this canvas are notable; the borizon lineis 
like the quill of an ostrich plume, with great, curling lines 
sweeping upward in wind clouds, or earthwise in wood- 
side and wind-swept grain and line of lowing cattle. Be- 
sides his cattle pictures, there is an early ‘ Goose Girl,”’ 
Diaz-like in color, and ‘* Turkeys,’”’ with other barnyard 
mates; but there are no examples of his horses and dogs, 
and his dogs are so fine! 

Daubigny, youngest of the Barbizon group, like Troyon, 
also inherited talent and was early apprenticed to his pro- 
fession. He wasan engraver, etcher and illustrator at the 
age of nineteen. When he became the river painter of the 
Oine, Marne and Seine,he built himself a house boat studio. 
Comfortably housed and sheltered, every hour of the day, 
every phase of stormy or sunny weather, was his to study 
at will. Corot was a painter of the morning, Daubigny of 
all the day until tender moonrise. The earliest works 
shown at the League show much sympathy with Diaz and 
Corot, but in his strongest canvases he is thoroughly indi- 
vidual. ‘* The Village on the Oise,’ 26x15, exbkibited as one 
of the ‘‘Hundred Masterpieces,” is here loaned by Mr. 
George F. Baker. It is a sunset with light, dim gray 
clouds, round, lined with orange, over a river where horses 
come to drink and cattle stand under the willows. ‘The 
Washerwomen,” loaned by Mr. Garland, the ‘ Dieppe,” 
owned by Joseph Jefferson, and the pearly ‘‘ Conflans,”’ 
lent by Mr. John G. Johnson, are each not less masterly in 
differing ways. 

NEw YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 
CONSUMPTION—WASTING—PINING AWAY. 





THOSE were the names given, hundreds of years ago, to a 
disease that needs no description to-day; and a grocer in 
whose establishment there stands now a set of Fairbanks’s 
scales, says one of the most pathetic sights of his life is 
the way in which a man, suspecting himself of the disease, 
will come in, make a trifijng purchase, and then go to the 
scales and weigh himself, repeating the process every few 
days ; for many such an one has been told: “If you’d only 
lay on a little more flesh you would get along well 
enough,’ and there is no doubt that many cases of incipient 
consumption might be arrested if a little extra food could 
be assimilated—which is another way of expressing the 
“laying on of more flesh.”” An army of microscopists are 
to-day investigating human blood from people in every de- 
gree of health and unhealth, in the hope to discern the ex- 
act difference between that of a man who is pining away, 
and that of one who is ia the opposite condition. 

There is no doubt that modern science is driving people 
more and more to depend upon proper nourishment, 
as the great antagonist of disease. The advertising 
pages of our magazines teem with descriptions of the 
nutritive qualities of different ‘‘Foods,” ranging 
from those that are suited to infants up through 
all sorts of meat extracts and liquid foods for adults; 
and this emphasizes the great change in medical 
practice that the more advanced chemistry and 
biology of our day, has brought ino. Still sitting in 
comparative darkne®&, as men did before the relation of 
the air to bodily nutrition had been discovered, some very 
shrewd guesses were made. In a curious book, put forth 
by one William Salmon in 1695, called Synopsis Medi- 
cine, and according to part of the title “Showing the 
Names, Signs, Causes, Differences, Prognostics, and vari- 
ous Intentions of CURING all kinds of diseases from Head 
to Foot, happening to Humane Bodies, Galenically and 
Chimically performed,” we find: . 

“How the Nourishment of the Body comes from the Blood, 
and if that be faulty, either in Quantity or some of its Qualities, 
an Atropia or Consumption of the Body must needs follow”; 
and he cites a case related by Aristotle of the philosopher 
Herodicus, ‘‘ that was in a Consumption, and yet by well 
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dieting himself lived to an 100 years of age.”” Dr. Salmon 
says: 

“To talk of restoring in Consumptions, and breeding new 

Flesh without the administration of such Remedies as are the 
root of flesh, isas vain as building castlesintheair. . . . I 
have dune more in the cure of Consumption with one ounce of 
the Volatile Salts of Beef (which from a study of the context we 
take to be a form of ammonia] than I could possibly have per- 
formed with a thousand ounces of any of the Vulgar and Cele- 
brated Medicines, which are of little more use than to fool the 
patient out of his life.” 
He tries to explain the reason of his success in an argu- 
ment that would only make the modern physiologists 
smile, and then says: “For the same reason jellies 
of garden snails, of earth worms and any kind of 
Flesh, are such powerful restoratives.” He also had 
a suspicion of the communicability of consumption, 
for, in attempting to give instructions how tocure, he say-: 
“If it should proceed from diseased effluxes [the writer of 
to-day would say expectoration and its microbes], as we 
have before hinted, which is common in several diseases 
(as in Opbthalmy, if a person looks earnestly upon one 
troubled with that disease, they are taken with the same), 
so, also, in Consumption, especially when it proceeds from 
an ulcer in the lungs.” 

But, says the man who finds his flesh melting away, 
‘ How canI make more food assimilate? My doctor tells 
me that if I can only get the tubercles in my lungs en- 
cysted I may live to ninety, and die of a broken thigh at 
last.” The first step is to induce an extra amount of food 
to digest, which will at once impart more life-giving ele- 
ments to the blood; and in order to do this the liver must 
be roused to utmost activity. Nathaniel P. Miller seemed 
to be a predestined consumptive at thirty. He had repeated 
hemorrhages, and looked upon himself as doomed ; but he 
made an heroic effort to stave off disease, and as a result 
lived till far past sixty, most of the time strong enough to 
do a large amount of literary work. He first got out of 
the dust and smoke of New York, and established a home 
near Cornwall on the Hudson, and began systematic horse- 
back exercise, which he kept up, rain or shine, in summer 
and in winter, having garments adapted to all the varying 

conditions of weather, with no eye whatever to mere 
** looks.” 

In one of his books where he calls himself a ‘‘ convales- 
cent,’’ he minutely describes his experiences, among which 
he dwells upon the qualities of the horse to be ridden, say- 
ing ‘“‘ a herse is the best liver-pump in existence,” and de- 
clares that it must be so thoroughly reliable, not to say 
tame, that the rider could safely hang the bridle on its 
neck and let the animal find his own way; for he had 
learned the ill-effect of mental exertion and exhaustion on 
the processes of digestion and agsimilation. This may seem 
a very spiritless picture; but here the borse is viewed sole- 
ly as a means to the recovery of health, with no reference 
to the qualities that would shine in the Horse Show. Two 
other cases come to mind, in one of which a man, saved 
after repeated hemorrhages at twenty-one by the horseback 
open-air treatment, lived to seventy-three, a vigorous, 
hard-working preacher; and another now nearing eighty, 
who has lived a most active life and gathered a fortune 
that makes him a millionaire, in spite of having been told 
more than fifty years ago that be ‘‘ would probably not live 
three weeks,’ and had best act accordingly. Assimilated 
jood is the best thing to impart that quality to the blood 
that will enable it to create an encysting skin round the 
tubercles, which are as much foreign bodies in the lungs 
as shot in the legs, and which are often thus shut in from 
doing further harm, as is proved by the large number of 
autopsies in hospitals on patients dead of some different 
disease, but in whose lungs these harmless “ old offenders” 
are found. 








Science. 


AN important circular has just been issued by Profess- 

or Pickering, of the Harvard College Observatory, upon 
variable stars in certain star-clusters. It is based upon 
the examination of photographs of such clusters taken at 
Arequipa by Professor S. I. Bailey, who is in charge of 
that station. Many of the clusters examined show nothing 
of the kind, but in two of them, known as “ Messier 3,” 
and ‘‘ Messier 5,’’ the results are surprising. In the 
former, from the examination of fifteen plates, he finds no 
less than eighty seven stars which certainly vary, and nine 
others which are probably variable, tho there may be 
some doubt. In Messier 5, forty-six certain variables, and 
fourteen probable were detected by the comparison of 
seventeen plates. In four other less conspicuous clusters 
from two to five variables were discovered ineach. Profess. 
or Bailey’s results have been completely confirmed by an 
independent re-examiaoation of the plates at Cambridge. 
The range of variation runs from two magnitudes down to 
less than half a magnitude; in all the cases the period is 
short, and in some it is less than six hours. Of course the 
sturs are all small, most of them below the 12th magnitude, 
and for the most part they are at some little distance from 
the middle of the cluster, where the stars are too closely 
crowded to allow the individuals to be fairly studied. In 
Messier 5 the sixty certain and probable variables range 
between one and ten minutes of arc in their distance from 
the center. In this space there were examined about 750 
stars, so that the 46 certain variables are more than six per 
cent. of the whole, while « mong the six thousand stars visi- 
ble to the naked eye in all the heavens less than one per 
cent. are variable. This high percentage in these star clus- 
ters is beyond question a most interesting and suggestive 
fact. 





...A number of new observatories are being started in the 
United States. First we may mention the Flower Observ- 
atory of the University of Pennsylvania, which is being 
erected at an expense of $50,000 or $60,000 some four miles 
west of the university buildings. It is to have an eighteen 
inch refra¢tor, and a meridian circle and zenith telescope, 
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the optical parts by Brashear and the mechanical by War- 
ner & Swasey. It will be under the direction of Prof. C, 
L. Doolittle, who’ has been doing such admirable work on 
latitude variation at Bethlehem. The Emerson McMillin 
Observatory of the State University of Ohio is to havea 
twelve-inch telescope, and some smaller instruments main- 
ly designed for instruction. Excepting the clock (by Rief- 
ler of Munich), they also are furnished by Brashear and 
Warner & Swasey. The same is true of the Observatory 
of the Case Schovl at Cleveland, O., which is to have an 
eleven-inch telescope and otber minor instruments. Mr, 
Brashear is also making too large photographic doublets, 
each six teen inches in diameter, for the University of Hei- 
delberg, in Germany. They will be used by Dr. Max Wolf, 
who, with his six-inch doublet, has already done so much 
in the way of astronomical photography—discovering new 
asteroids and bringing out many wonderful nebulous 
structures in the heavens. 


..-A growing thought with bacteriologists is that the 
healthful actions of life are dependent as much on bacte- 
rial action as those which seem to have a deleterious effect. . 
The sugar of the maple tree, undoubtedly useful in the 
tree’s economy, seems the result of bacterial action. 
While, however, one form of bacterium may be at work in 
the sugar factory, another, with other viewg, may be labor- 
ing to upset its work. In the case of the sugar beet, this 
has been found an absolute fact. Where a form known as 
Oospora scabies gets a hold on the sugar beet, Prof. H. 
A. Huston finds a decrease in sugar of from 13 to 12 per 
cent in one variety of beet, and from 14 to 12 in another 
variety. In every case where the “sugar scab,” as it is 
called, was found, there was a decrease in the proportion 
of sugar which a beet produced that was wholly free from 
this parasite. 


...-Clark’s great forty-inch object-glass of the Yerkes 
telescope is finished and finally accepted, having been pro- 
nounced “ most excellent’ in every respect by the commit- 
tee of experts. The observatory itself is well under way; 
the great tower is ready to receive its ninety-foot dome, 
and the rest of the building is being roofed. It is not 
probable, however, that the instruments can he mounted 
before the spring. Mr. Clark is also at work upon a twen- 
ty-four-inch telescope for Mr. Percival Lowell, to be used 
somewhere at the next opposition of Mars, in order to test, 
verify and extend, if possible, the interesting results he 
reached in 1893. The site of the station of observation is 
not yet fully determined, but will probably be somewhere 
in our Western region. 








Personals, 


A RECENT number of the Philadelphia Press contains an 
article on Lady Li Hung Chang, the wife of the great 
Chinese Viceroy, which, could we print it in full, would be 
a revelation to most Americans as to the possibilities of a 
Chinese woman who succeeds in passing beyond the bound- 
aries that hedge in her sex. She is described as remark- 
ably fine looking, with a happy, genial expression and at- 
tractive manners, of much better education than the ma- 
jority of ladies of her rank, largely due to the liberal views 
of her husband. As far back as 1880 some of the mission- 
ary doctors at Tien-Tsin said that she had a good knowl. 
edge of both Chinese and European medicine, and was 
better informed upon general topics than two-thirds of the 
Mandarins. She has always admired Western civilization 
and made a practice of gathering all information possible. 
Before the French War she was very sick, and the leading 
physicians of the capital gave up all hope of her recovery. 
A male and female physician belonging to the American 
Board Mission were called in,and were so fortunate as to 
preserve her life and strength. in acknowledgment of this 
a general dispensary was fitted up in Tien-Tsin and given 
to the mission by the Viceroy, while his wife established a 
secon’ hospital for women, and put it entirely in charge of 
the lady physician who had attended her. She has givena 
great many audiences to American and European ladies, 
lives in an establishment famous for its wealth and splen- 
dor, and has gems and jewels of the highest beauty and 
great cost. Besides caring for the domestic expenditures 
of a home which includes over a thousand servants and 
attendants, she is actively interested in her husband’s 
manifold work. She is a great patron of art, and a 
perfect mistress of etiquet, and a great favorite with 
the Manchurian provinces, this probably on account 
of her birth, for she is of Manchurian origin. Al- 
together it is generally understood that her influence over 
her husband has been a large factor in his well-known 
sympathy with Western improvements and his favor to- 
ward missionary work. 





.... We have received a very pleasant note from the Rev. 
Calvin Fairbank, of Angelica, N. Y., expressing his thanks 
for the relief that has come to him in response to a state 
ment made in these columns some weeks ago. Mr. Fair- 
bank is now in his eightieth year, and while, as he says, he 

‘cannot expect to be vigorous any more or see many more 
days,’’ he rejoices in the kindness of Providence that has 
cared for him, and feels confident that the same kindness 
will continue as long as he shall remain on the earth. All 
who recall the trying times through which he passed will 
feel it a privilege to share in the providence that makes his 
declining days a comfort. 

..--A new paper has just appeared ; it is printed at Mas- 
sillon, O, and is called Coxey’s Daily. Its proprietor is 
none other than Jacob S. Coxey, who marched, two years 
ago, with an “army” largely composed of * hoboes” and 
malcontents. The purpose of this paper is to show that 


the millennium would soon be realized, provided only the 
Government adopts Coxey’s scheme of non-interest 
bearing bonds. 


....The Prussian Order of Merit, which was offered to 
Herbert Spencer and declined by him, was accepted by 
Carlyle, who would never accept anything else. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 








THE winter’s concerts marched into firmer line last 
week. On Friday and Saturday the Philharmonic Society 
set its ball a-rolling before great audiences. On Friday 
evening came the opening of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s tenth series here. On the same day, a matinée piano- 
forte concert was given in Steinway Hall, by the Misses 
Miller and Shafer, two young musicians of St. Louis, who 
are interesting ensemble players. On Saturday afternoon 
the second recital of Mr. Paderefski was so huge a crush of 
humanity that it implied a depopulation of the suburbs. 
The opening of the opera season at the Metropolitan, and 
the Oratorio Soviety’s concerts are the special matters of 
this week. Messrs. Chickering & Sons also give, on Tues- 
day, at their hall, one of their agreeable private concerts. 

The Philharmonic offered a program of admirable inter- 

est, aside from the incident of the first American appear- 
ance of Mr. Franz Ondricek, the violinist. The orchestra 
was in aform that argues high things for the season. I 
have never heard Wagner’s ‘A ‘ Faust’ Overture” played 
more eloquently, even by the Philharmonic band, even 
with Mr. Seidl’s reading and direction ofits score. A great 
work, a great conductor, a great orchestra, were concen- 
trated in such an interpretation. Nor could the lover of 
Bach be insensible to such a performance of the tremen- 
dous F major Toccata in Esser’s transcription. It makes 
no difference how familiar be every measure of it ; the ear 
and mind follow its vast rhythmic currents with new ex- 
hilaration and a new sense of their sweep and dignity when 
the playing is like the Philharmonic’s last week. After 
two such compositions—like in titanic dignity, tho wholly 
unrelated from the standpoint of emotion in music 
—it is not remarkable that the complete symphony 
of the concert, Schumann’s B flat one, came with 
less expressiveness than is its usual fortune: the 
complete symphony, beit said, in remembrance of the fact 
that Wagner’s work is really the opening movement of his 
abandoned “ Faust Symphony.” Mr. Ondricek’s début 
was astrong popularsuccess. He was heard in Dvorak’s 
Concerto, Opus 53, in that empty display piece, Ernst’s 
Hungarian Fantasia, and an amazingly difficult transcrip 
tion of Schubert’s “Erl King ’’—which last is also an offen- 
sive musical caricature. Mr. Ondricek is a violinist of the 
highly tempermental sort. He is aplayer of great virility, 
fire and fine feeling. There is a strong dash of some of 
thedistinctive traits of the Magyar and the gypsy in him. 
Such qualities win general favor in almost every concert 
environment. He has a large but curiously coarse tone, 
often impure in the lower notes, his work on the G string 
being particularly barbaric. He has no endof technic, but 
it is nota refined technic. Magnetic, and a vivid expositor 
of his nation’s music, he certainly is, and as such a per- 
sonality of indisputable artistic power and distinction. 
He had a half a dozen recalls, the “ Erl King’’ mentioned 
being a final response to them. Tae Society distributed 
with Mr. Mees’s analytic notes on the program a leaflet, 
in which a tribute was paid (at this earliest convenient 
opportnnity) to the labors for the Society of the late Mr. 
William Scharfenberg, who died during August. Mr. 
Scharfenberg was one of the original members of the Phil- 
harmonic, a soloist on the pianoforte at its first concert, 
December 7th, 1842, and successively its Secretary, Vice 
President, Treasurer, Assistant Director and President. 
He was a musician of superior tasteand acquirements, a 
skilled pianist and a zealous member of the magnificent 
organization honoring his memory. 

The Boston Symphony was also favored by a large audi- 
ence, in spite of a high night and a great night at—the 
Horse Show. Let the coincidence be solemnly recorded. 
New York really is more musical than one might suppose. 
New hunters and new frocks do not wholly get the better 
ina tussle with the divine art. The orchestral program 
offered as the reward of virtue included Beethoven’s “* He- 
roic ’ Symphony, the Minuet of the feu-follets, and the 
Sylphs’ Dance, from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” and 
Wagner’s ** Kuisermarsch,’’ Such a scheme for an evening 
faithfully represented Mr. Pauer’s inclination to meet the 
patronage on terms suitable to a boys’-and-girls’ advanced 
class in music, and his fine flair for compounding a program 
out of things at once stale and unhomogeneous. May not 
Mr. Pauer on a future occasion purvey a kindergarten arti- 
cle? Will he not indite us all to hearken to Haydn’s “ Sur- 
prise” Symphony, to Handel’s ‘‘ Largo” and to pages of 
Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus” orchestrated ? The Beethoven sym- 
phony was played with sonority, academic precision and 
a general effect of respectfulness. The fire that has to 
touch a performance of it to make one forget how hack- 
neyed is every measure of a noble score was not kindled. 
Even the final “‘ Apotheosis”’ lacked clouds, colors, raison 
Wetre. Mme. Melba, the soloist of the evening, had a 
magnificent reception. Her numbers were Handel’s “Sweet 
Bird” and the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet.” She was 
not in her usual voice, and neither the meandering imita- 
tions of Handel’s tedious music nor the floridities of the 
French Ophelia were alleviated. The last named scena, 
while demanding such a coloratura soprano, calls for a less 
robust voice than Mme. Melba’s magnificent organ. Her 
dramatic possibilities are more apparent than ever, in spite 
of the direction that cultivation in flexibility has given her 
operatic career until lately. 

Mr. Paderefski’s program, following, was subject to 
Some necessary transpositions and readjustment, but was 
apnounced as follows, and adhered toin substance. The 
Pianist, perhaps, had shown nothing more masterly in the 
heroics of technical power than in the performance of 
Brahms’s “Variations ona Paganini Theme,’’and the rarely 
heard Chopin Polonaise ; and, in contrast, no more delicate 
bit of interpretation than ia the slow movement of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata and Schubert’s Impromptu. His next reci- 
tals occur December 14th. The program of Saturday ran— 
Sonata, Opus 101, Beethoven; Impromptu, Opus, 142, No. 
8, Schubert; Two Songs Without Words, Mendelssohn ; 
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Variations on a ‘Theme by Paganini, Opus 35, Brahms; 
From Chopin, Prelude, D minor, Opus 24; Nocturne, Opus 
48, No. 1; Etude in A minor, Opus 25, No. 11; Mazurka, Opus 
33, No. 4; Polonaise in F Sharp minor, Opus 44; Paderef- 
ski, Cracovienne, Opus 14 ; Liszt, *‘ Au Bord d’une Source’”’; 
Etude de Concert, No. 2, Rhapsody, No. 2. The andience 
was overflowing in numbers and in the bad manners 


toward Mr. Paderefski that euphony may call “ enthusi- 
asm.” 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


SINCE the elections the papers have' been busy with 
estimates as to the results. There is a long list of appoint- 
ments for Governor Morton to make; there are also state- 
ments that Mr. Lauterbach, under Mr. Platt’s direction, 
is planning a great usurpation in wiping out election dis- 
trict associations ; there ar? also reports of a Greater New 
York bill to be rushed through the Legislature as the 
result of a deal; the chief difficulty appears to be with 
regard to a referendum clause, submitting the project toa 
vote of the two cities. Many will insist upon this, but it 
said that Mr. Platt opposes it. 


.... Negotiations have been going on between the Dawes 
Commission and the delegations from the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians with regard to their abandonment of 
tribal relations and the allotment of their land. After 
some discussion the question was submitted to the Indi- 
ans aod a speedy answer demanded as to whether they 
would accept these propositions. After consulting a mo- 
ment they replied, ‘‘ We will never allot our lands or trade 
away our national existence.’? The Commission then witb- 
drew, and will report their mission a failure, and ask Con- 
gress to intervene. 


....A convention for the settlement of the claims arising 
out of captures of Canadian sealing vessels in Bering Sea 
prior to the Paris award, it is reported, has been prac- 
tically finished. The convention which, it is understood, 
has received the approval of the British Ambassador, and 
is now in Secretary Olney’s hands, provides for a joint 
commission, consistivg of one representative each from 
Great Britain and the United States, to meet at Victoria, 
B. C., to assess the damages. If they shouid fail to agree 
a third member will be chosen. 


....Considerable interest has been aroused in a testi- 
mony before the Commissioner of Accounts in this city by 
a witness to the effect that Thomas Byrnes, ex-Chief of 
Police, while captainin the Fifteenth Precinct, was prac- 
tically a partner with him in a gambling house on Broad- 
way ; also that he paid money to ex-Inspector McLaughlin, 
ex-Fire Commissioner Scannell and to a ward man of ex- 
Iaspector Williams. 


....-The Spanish Minister having called the attention of 
the State Department to the rumor that the steamer 
‘* Laurada” bad violated the neutrality laws, orders have 
been issued by the State Department for the arrest of this 
ship, and this has been accomplished. 


....-The State Department has recalled from Turkey 
Messrs. Chilton and Hunter, sent to establish consulates 
in Erzrum and Harput. The reason given is their utter 
failure, due to the obstacles thrown in their way by the 
Turkish Government. 


....-A number of mass meetings have been held in differ- 
ent parts of the country, protesting against the Armenian 
massacres, and urging the British Government and the 
State Department to take positive steps for the securing 
of order in Turkey. 


...“* Bat’’ Shea, the murderer of Robert Ross, the elec- 
tion watcher in T'roy, has been resentenced to death, the 
execution to take place in Christmas week. 





FOREIGN, 

....The week’s record of news from Turkey is alarming 
in theextreme. The lawlessness of the Kurds in the east- 
ern proviuces has grown constantly and has extended ap- 
parently to all classes of Moslems. In only one section 
does there seem to be any real opposition to the Turkish 
Government, and that is in the vicinity of Zeitun in the 
Taurus Mountains north of Marash. There, according to 
reports, the Armenians beseiged the Turkish garrison and 
compelled it to surrender, and notwithstanding the ap- 
proach of troops, are holding their own in opposition. 
Massacres are reported from every section of the country, 
including Erzrim, Harpait, Van, Sivas, the Jebel Tur re- 
gion east of Mardin, where the Jacobites are the only 
Christians, and disturbances from Mosul, Damascus, the 
whole Hauran, and the city of Nablus. Detailed accounts 
on the best of authority stute that the massacres have 
been worse than the telegrams have indicated. On every 
hand there isa reign of terror, increased by the fact that 
the Turkish Government is making every effort to supply 
Moslems with arms, while it makes the possession of 
arms by Christians the pretext for the most wholesale 
murder and pillage. The situation in all the large 
cities is terrible, and the anxiety is increasing 
in Constantinople. Hitherto foreigners have been 
considered reasonably safe, but at Harput the mob 
attacked the premises occupied by the Amerivan mission- 
aries and eight out of the twelve houses were looted, thus 
destroying not merely the property of the Americans but 
thé property of many Armenians who had taken refuge 
there. These houses were under the direct protection of 
the Turkish troops, as Minister Terrell had been informed 
by the Government. The missionaries lives were saved, 
but, according to a telegram from H. N. Barnum, D.D., 
to Minister Terrell, in response to an inquiry from him, 
they are in great danger. The missionaries at Bitlis have 
telegraphed to Constantinople asking for asafe conduct 
for themselves and their families to Van. Armenians are 
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making every effort to escape from the country, and tel- 
egrams from Odessa state that every steamer from ports 
in Asia Minor brings numbers of refugees who are mostly 
destitute. Crowds of refugees are also daily crossing the 
Armenian frontier into Russia. The disturbance also is 
spreading into Arabia, where there is organized revolt. 
There has been a pitched battle between Arabs and Turks 
at Sana, in Yemen. There is trouble also in Crete, and the 
Albanians are threatening revolt. The reserves of the 
Turkish army have been called out, but in some sections 
they absolutely refuse to serve, on the ground that they 
have no assurance of receiving pay or even sufficient food. 
The Turkish Government is making every effort to per- 
suade Europe that the trouble is due entirely to the Ar- 
menians, and makes the usual promises of reform. Mean- 
while the ambassadors at Constantinople report that they 
can secure no answers to questions as to the period when the 
reforms will commence. The Sultan is improving every 
opportunity to decorate and advance men who have been 
identified with the outrages; and it is reported that the 
present Grand Vizier, Halil Pasha, is to be succeeded by 
Shakir Pasha, indicating stili further defiance of the de- 
mands of the Powers. New plots are also being discovered 
in Constantinople and there are reports of increased bitter- 
ness on the part of the Turks against the Sultan. Large 
numbers of warships are gathering in the harbor of Salon- 
ica, but as yet there is no apparent pian for united action. 
The English papers, especially The Spectator, which speaks 
with an air of authority, assert that Lord Salisbury has a 
distinct policy of interference ready for contingencies, 
the time to develop which is fast approaching. 
They, however, say that a joint ultimatum will 
be presented to the Sultan transferring the internal gov- 
ernment to persons who are trusted by the Powers. If the 
Sultan refuses to grant the demands the combined squad- 
rons will advance on Constantinople. On the other hand, 
it calls attention to the fact that any such action may be 
too late; that tho the Sultan is reported as terrified, he 
shows no sign of abandoning his position of defiance, and 
that the moment he issatisfied that the Powers do not in- 
tend to have any trifling with their demands, he may re- 
treat to Brusa, where they cannot reach him. According 
to the latest reports he is almost insane with fear, and has 
sent orders to the governors throughout the Empire that 
they must stop the disturbances. In view of this it is re- 
ported that the governments are awaiting the result of 
these orders before proceeding to the extremity of occupy- 
ing Constantinople. 


....The anti Semite leader, Dr. Luger, having been re- 
elected Burgomaster of Vienna, the Government agent 
announced that this was in defiance of the Imperial will, 
and declared the Council dissoived. ‘This is the second 
time that this has been done within little more thana 
year, altho previous to that the measure had not been re- 
sorted to for two centuries. ‘Che whole question is looked 
upon as socialistic rather than anti-Jewish, and is closely 
connected with the general politics of the Empire. 

....The indemnity agreed to be paid by China to Japan 
for the evacuation of the Liao-Tong peninsula, was hand- 
ed over to the Japanese representatives by the Bank of 
England, November 16th. This will insure the evacuation 
of the peninsula by the Japanese within three months, 


....Nubar Pasha has resigned tLe presidency of the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers on account of advanced age, 
and has been succeeded by Mustapha Fehmi Pasha. 


....It is reported from Sofia that Prince Ferdinand has 
changed his mind, and now approves the conversion of his 
son, Prince Boris, to the Orthodox Greek faith. 


....There continue to be various reports from Cuba, the 
latest being that Gomez and Maceo have been bought off 
by the Spaniards. 

....A daughter was born to the Czar, at St. Petersburg, 
November 15th: she has received the name of Olga. 


_... Orders have been given for British troops to embark 
from Liverpool for an expedition against the King of 
Ashanti. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE great modifications of Calvinism (amounting to a prac- 
tical repudiation) which have taken place among the Congrega- 
tional and many of the New School Presbyterian churches, and 
the very general silence of all pulpits on the subJect, have led 
many to suppose that the evil thing was entirely dead, and that 
Methodism’s mission in this matter was wholly accomplished. 
This is a mistake. Altho the common sense of mankind has long 
since revolted against its absurdities and abominations, and has 
protested against being any further outraged by it, still it dies 
hard. ..- ‘And we are entitled still to say to the young peo- 
ple of the present generation that it will make a difference to 
their intellectual self-respect whether or not they join a Metho- 
dist or a Calvinistic church. It is the former only which has a 
theology that can be preached.—Zion’s Herald. 





...eThe Church Congress, as an institution, is becoming more 
and moretaken up with practical matters. Speculative ques- 
tions, with all their bristling contradictions, can find no proper 
place as the predominating topics in an assembly which sets itself 
out te meet the needsof the hour. It is indeed one of the out- 
comes of the great spread of personal religion—a fact emphasized 
by speakers at the recent conference—and not only of personal 
religion but of personal interest in Church activities where they 
touch upon social and industrial phenomena, that the Church 
Congress has taken such a prominent place in the public mind. 
—The Churchman. \ 


. .. Ina mistaken zeal for liberality men are likely to become 
latitudinarian, and forget that there is a point where intolerance 
becomes necessary in order to the very preservation of liberty. 
St. Paul’s letter to the Galatians was written in the interest of 
freedom. Its conclusion is, ‘Stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free,” and yet for the very purpose of 
maintaining that liberty the great Apostle hurls his anathemas 
at the head of the Judaizers, who had brought in dangerous her- 
esies, There is an intolerance in the Gospel as well as toleration. 
—Lutheran World, 
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THE BORDER LINE. 


EVERY one will doubtless read Gail Hamilton’s article, 
‘*The Valley of the Shadow of Death,” from beginning 
to end. The public is aware how suddenly she was 
stricken down when in good health, falling into what 
might be called a cataleptic fit, what would have been 
called a hundred years ago a trance, during which she 
was scarcely conscious of outside things. It was just that 
condition of body into which occasionally men and 
women have fallen, who have appearcd to be almost 
dead, and who have come back to life with the memory 
of an experience which seemed to have brought them 
within the portals of the other world. It is of her ex- 
perience which she writes and of the experience of 
others besides herself who have come as near the gates 
of death as is allowed to those who yet return. 

Our readers will first ask, properly, how much evi- 
dential value is to be assigned to the testimony given by 
such people as Gilbert Tennent and those whose testi- 
mony Gail Hamilton records? Have they looked within 
the gates of death? Has their spirit been allowed to 
wander from the body, possibly to pass beyond those 
gates, and to bring back word of the other world? To 
that question no positively affirmative answer can be 
given. The state of catalepsy is much like that of sleep. 
In both states the current of mental suggestions is abso- 
lutely uncontrolled by the operations of the senses, and 
the mind is therefore not able to distinguish the real from 
that which is purely imaginative. It would be very far 
from scientific for us to assume that in the case of per- 
sons whose sickness has suspended the senses of sight and 
hearing and touch, the current of thought which passes 
through their minds is other than purely subjective. 
The thoughts of a good man under such circumstances 
will be of sweet and good things, of his hopes of the 
world to come, and he may have visions even of para- 
dise, and he could not but believe that he was in para- 
dise. And yetsucharethe mysteries of the human mind 
that we would not venture tosay this is all. We cannot 
know what telepathic communications and visions may 
come to a soul in such a case while the shackles of bodily 
sense are loosed. All we venture to say is that we can- 
not dogmatize, that it would be unscientific to declare 
with positiveness that the soul in such a case really does 
have visions of the other world. 

But the chief value of the experiences which Gail 








: ilton’s is that it strengthens our faith. 
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Hamilton reports is of another sort. Itis the description 
of the sensations that accompany the death of a good 
person. Such a person has put his faith in God ; he isin 
harmony with his law; he has a good hope of eternal 
life. In the supreme moment he is at peace ; he feels 
that he is passing out into immensity, into eternity, and 
he is not troubled by any thought of his sins. They are 
forgiven ; they are blotted out in the mercy of God. He 
is at rest ; glad to depart, knowing that it is far better. 
She who in the hour of death ecstatically called her dear 
mother’s name, and exclaimed faintly, ‘‘Her beloved 
greeting!” ‘ How delightful!” ‘ Beautiful!” ‘ Beau- 
tiful!” ‘‘ Beautiful!” may have really reached forward 
and recognized in spirit her mother ia Heaven. We 
cannot be certain, but we do know that her end was 
peace. 

The rich value of such an article as that of Gail Ham- 
It teaches us that 
we need not fear to die. It is a foolish terror that we 
have of death. The trustful, hopeful Christian life is 
blessed ; but more blessed in its experience, and more 
blessed in the vision before it, is the Christian death. 
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OUR LITERARY REVIEW. 








THE very general favor with which our literary review 
was received last year has encouraged us to repeat the 
attempt, and on a somewhat more elaborate scale. 

The production of the year has been voluminous be- 
yond example, and compels us to increase, somewhat, 
the number named in our lists. There are two kinds of 
catalog which may claim to be useful ; one is that which 
gives everything: the other presents only the best in 
each class. The smaller the selection under each head 
the better, provided the catalog-maker knows for whom 
he is working and is fortunate enough to apportion his 
values so as to hit the real needs of his public. 

There is the rub; for who shall say for another man 
what is trash? We have undertaken to meet this point 
by remembering that an editor works for a great mauy 
kinds of people. 

It is natural, considering the prominence of religious 
and moral subjects in our columns, that Theology and 
Religion should take the first place in our list ; and, con- 
sidering the paramount importance of the subject, it is 
gratifying to observe that we are able to present so full 
and, on the whole, so good a list under the head of The- 
ology and Religion. 

In a year whose literary output is not generally rated 
high these two topics have at least held their own. They 
have proved particularly strong in their more important 
and intellectual aspects. Some of the publications named 
under this head hold over from last year and will hold 
over through another, perhaps several. This is a testi- 
mony to their importance and abiding interest. The 
number of systematic works named in dogmatics, in 
historical theology, and particularly in critical and ex- 
pository theology, is striking. 

The next most considerable number of ‘‘ best books ” 
will be found in the very delightful department of Biog- 
raphy and Correspondence. This is apt to be a full and 
rich department. This year it is particularly so. We 
cannot point to anything among ‘‘ Letters” to compare 
with the volumes of Lowell’s correspondence published 
last year by Professor Norton, and it will be long before 
wecan. The high average of the list, however, does 
something to restore the balance. A year need not be 
ashamed which numbered in its publications the Lives 
of Charles Loring Brace, Whittier, J. A. Symonds, the 
late Governor Tilden, Sir Samuel Baker, Sir James Fitz 
James Stephens, Sonya Kovalévsky, and, perhaps the 
greatest of all, Froude’s * Erasmus” and the “‘ Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” 

The department of History is full and good, but in- 
cludes nothing of epoch-making importance, unless Dr. 
Winsor's ‘‘ The Mississippi Basin ” is such. 

Among the other departments especially significant of 
the tendencies of the age is the activity in Sociology, 
Economics and Statistics. Probably the book of widest 
intellectual interest published during the year has been, 
in this department, Max Nordau’s ‘* Degeneration.” The 
other volumes in this department do not hold their place 
so much for their extraordinary importance as for repre- 
senting an interest which has already risen to something 
like a domitiating importance in the life of the times. 

The great department of Education has been excluded 
from this number as having been reviewed with much 
fullness of detail in our issue August Ist. 

The department of Literature in which man as man 
has more at stake than any other, is that great and 
vaguely bounded departmentin which literature, whether 
in prose or poetry, rises into art. So rareand so great in 
value are the supreme works in this line that for one 
Shakespeare, one Homer, one Bible and a few more, 
were we compelled to the hard choice, we could at once 
consent that all the rest should perish. In literature as 
such it is not knowledge, not criticism, and certainly not 
usefulness in any measurable degrees, but literary art, 
and art alone that reignssupreme. For this reason great 
works in this department must be rare, and our reports 
of progress from year to year must generally proclaim 
the ‘‘ old the better.” 

The expansion of the reading public is effecting ex- 
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traordinary changes. People read now who never read 
before. Dime literature has now a function in enter- 
taining people who, in other times, took their pleasures 
in blank idleness, Under the stimulating commercial or 
businees pressure which has been applied to the publish- 
ing of books, there has arisen a by no means pleasing 
tendency in literature to sink to the business basis. The 
voluminous literary floods which are contrived to interest 
the reader without exciting him to noble exertion, or 
even to exertion of any kind, are so great as to give the 
question, What are the good books? a more serious in- 
terest than it ever had before. 

Doub'less the most voluminous single department 
among modern publications is novels, and doubtless as a 
whole they make a very poor lot, some of it light stuff 
that comes over, by force of brilliant levity, from Paris: 
some of it heavy stuff that would not float in the English 
market, and is trying another chance here; an alarming 
proportion of it salted and peppered with the mysteries 
and vices of sexual passion. We have done the best we 
could with it in our critical columns from week to week; 
we have done the best we could in our summary for the 
year. Should any one complain that the list is not longer, 
we may call on him to show that it is not too long asit is, 
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MRS. STANTON’S PROGRAM. 


A MORE beutiful sight was never seen than the cele- 
bration of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’seightieth birth- 
day by three thousand women, who gathered last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to do her honor. These 
women represented the various associated organizations 
of women for literary, benevolent and missionary pur- 
poses, and they did honor to a woman who has been 
foremost in a womanly crusade for the removal of 
every political or social disability under which women 
suffer. There were present scores of the old veterans 
and leaders in the work, from the venerable, vigorous 
and every way delightful Susan B. Anthony, to the 
promising preachers and reformers of the next century. 
We will only mention Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, of 
the King’s Daughters, and President of the National 
Council of Women; Miss Thomas, President of Bryn 
Mawr ; Antoinette Sterling, Mrs. Quinton and Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt. 

But we have called attention to this occasion, which 
we anticipated last week, not so much to give an account 
of it as to speak of that portion of Mrs. Stanton’s de- 
lightful address which will provoke sharp criticism. 
Among other things, she spoke of what women must 
demand in the Church, and we quote these demands : 

** First. We must see that the canon laws, Mosaic Code 
Scriptures, prayer books and liturgies be purged of all in- 
vidious distinctions of sex, of all false teaching as to 
woman’s origin, character and destiny. 

“ Second. We must demand an equa. place in the offices 
of the Church as pastors, elders, deacons; an equal voice 
in the creeds, discipline, in all business matters, and in the 
synods, conferences and general assemblies. 

“ Third. We must insist that all unworthy reflections 
on the sacred character of the mother of the race, such as 
the allegory of her creation and fall, and Paul’s assump- 
tions as to her social status, be expunged from our Church 
literature. Such sentiments cannot inspire the rising 
generations with respect for their mothers. 

“ Fourth. We must demand that the pulpit be no longer 

desecrated with men who read these invidious passages of 
Scripture and preach from texts that teach the subordina- 
tion of one-half the human race to the other.”’ 
With a part of this demand we are in full sympathy. 
Women ought to be allowed an equal place in any offices 
of the Church which they can fill. They ought to be ad- 
mitted with equal authority in Church organizations, no 
matter what they may be. And it is equally true that 
all canon laws, or formulas of marriage, should be purged 
of any invidious distinctions of sex. There is no reason 
why a woman should be compelled to promise to obey 
her husband any more than the husband should be 
compelled to promise to obey his wife. 

But how one is to go to work to falsify an ancient 
document is something which we cannot understand. It 
is a fact that Paul did command that women should be 
silent in churches; and we have no kind of question 
that he gave a command which was right and wise for 
the time; but to publish Paul’s letters now with those 
passages omitted would be simply ridiculous. Equally 
the account in Genesis of the creation and fall of the 
human race is a document of very great literary and 
ethical value, whatever view any one may have of its 
divine authority. To cut out its statement of the 
creation of Eve from Adam’s rib, or of the conversation 
between Eve and the serpent, would be to falsify one of 
the most interesting and ancient of all the records which 
the world possesses. From that Genesis story many have 
drawn the conclusion that woman is an inferior creature, 
and must occupy always a subordinate position. That 
is the deduction which Mrs. Stanton draws ; it is not the 
deduction which we draw. 

The Christian religion has been a progressive revela- 
tion. It has been given to usin successive fragments. 
The Hebrew nation rose to the level of its first revela- 
tion, and then was ready for another and another, 38 
the level of each was reached. At last came Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, and the great Teacher of 
the world. But he and his disciples did not teach all the 
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applications of the principles which they enunciated. 
That those principles might be further developed the 
Holy Spirit was given to the Church to lead it into’ the 
way of all truth. Our Lord, just as he was going to 
leave them, said: ‘‘I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” So he left them 
unsaid. But he left his Spirit to say them, and through 
that Spirit new light has broken out of his word. We 
cannot lose, we do not want to lose, the story of this 
progress of the faith. The liberty given to our sons and 
daughters to prophesy is a part of that progress, and it 
is all the more notable for the account of the prohibitions 
and preparations out of which it has come. Women 
want no Woman's Bible, no Bible expurgated of Eve and 
Paul. By looking back they will best see what Christi- 
anity has done for them. 
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THE HARPUT MASSACRE. 


THE news of the sacking of the missionaries’ houses at 
Harpat will bring home to Americans as nothing else 
has the real condition in Turkey. All will be profoundly 
grateful that so far at least their lives are safe; yet we 
cannot fail to recognize that any day may bring news 
that they, too, have fallen victims to the ‘‘holy war” 
which for years has been the dread of every Christian 
under Moslem rule, and which there is increasing proof 
has been practically declared by the Moslem leaders, 
including the Sultan himself. That proof is found in the 
wholesale slaughter of Armenians all over the country 
after they have been found to be unarmed, in the spread 
of the massacre to the section in the vicinity of Mardin, 
where there are no Armenians but Jacobites, against 
whom no whisper of a charge of revolution has ever 
been uttered; in the furnishing of arms to Moslem vil- 
lagers,and the punishment of every Christian found with 
arms; in the repeated statements of Turkish officials of 
a determined purpose to destroy the Armenians before 
the reforms can be secured, and now in the absolute 
disregard of solemn prumises for the protection of Amer- 
can lives and property. 

The outiook is indeed dark. American missionaries 
are located all over the land, in Bitlis, Van, Mardin, 
Sivas, Cesarea, Marsovan, Aintab, Marash, Adana, Tar- 
sus, Hajin, Brusa and Nicomedia, as well as in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, Which company will be the 
next to suffer no one can tell. The Bitlis missionaries 
have telegraphed to Constantinople asking for safe con- 
duct to Van. It isa wild country through which they 
must go. Can their escort be trusted? It is not suffi- 
cient that verbal assurances be given to Minister Terrell 
and the State Department. The only argument that can 
avail in the present crisis is the argument of force. The 
presence of the allied fleets in the Bosporus, with their 
guns trained on the Sultan’s palace, will do more than 
anything else to insure safety not only for Americans, 
but for every Coristian subject of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. If that fails, then troops must occupy every 
available point, and high officials held as hostages for 
Christian lives. ; 

America, who is not tied up with political complica- 
tions, may be called upon to act independently. The 
White Squadron could be sent on no better errand. 
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FRANCIS SCHLATTER. 


WE have had a great many faith healers and miracle 
healers, but very few like this Alsatian shoemaker, 
Francis Schlatter, who has so suddenly disappeared from 
Denver. He is a Roman Catholic, but his work has no 
relation to any Church or priest. He takes no money, 
and he leaves the scene of his wonderful popular fame 
and his numerous cures with only the old clothes he 
wore when he came. He is absolutely unselfish, abso- 
lutely sincere, and he depends only on the direction of 
the Father, which he believes is given to him. We have 
never had in this country such a scene as that of weeks 
past in Denver, when streets have been blocked by the 
thousands who have come from distant places to have 
his healing hand laid upon them, or to have handker- 
chiefs blessed to be carried to the sick. He has no theory 
of his power beyond the gift of the Father. He requires 
nothing but faith ; and it is an evidence of the great apt- 
itude for faith all about us—or credulity, if one will call 
it so—that the multitudes believe in him. However 
explained—and we suppose it is like other faith cures, 
chiefly operative in nervous diseases—there is no doubt 
that many have been healed, while many have been dis- 
appointed, 

It is evident that Schlatter has patterned his methods 
00 those of our Lord. His pictures show that he affects 
the hair and beard which painters have given to Christ. 
His method of healing, his reference to his ‘‘ Father,” 
his retirement to the mountains, his fasting for forty 
days, are all imitations of the Gospel story. These 
things are easily imitated, for they are quite superficial. 
He seems not to be himself sure that he is not another 
Christ. We do not doubt that he is sincere, and that 
much brooding on the story of our Lord has developed 
his faith in his own power. 

_ But when we look beyond the mere superficial imita- 
and the thaumaturgy, how great is the contrast. 
0-day it is not his miracles of healing, but his wonder- 
ful teaching which gives us the true Christ. H e spake 
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as never man spake. He was the greatest religious re- 
former the world has ever seen. There is a moral pur- 
pose and a character about his words such as all the 
Greek or Hindu moral and religious teachers never even 
approximated. We may drop and forget all the mira- 
cles, and there yet remains the divine Teacher, who 
brought us near to God, revealed God to our knowledge 
and sympathy, and who drew aside forever the veil of 
formality which covered religion, and showed us the 
heartof it nowhere but in the heart of man. Read the 
parables, the Sermon on the Mount ; read all the Gospels, 
and we fiad them chiefly instructions in righteousness, 
directions for the kingdom of God, disclosures of sin and 
salvation, and only occasionally and subordinately the 
healings of the sick. 

Now notice—if we may descend so far—what is the 
contrast in the case of this Francis Schlatter. This man 
is not original, but a mere imiiator. He copies not the 
essential and peculiar, but the superfivial. He parts his 
hair in the middle, fasts, lays his hands on mep, tells 
them to believe—this with the utmost sincerity and sim- 
plicity ; and this is all, There is no teaching, no spirit- 
ual help, no inspiration, nothing but imposition of hands 
on the sick. The sick are, perhaps, healed, but to the 
poor there is no Gospel preached ; while it is the good 
news from God to man that is the mission of Christ. 
The sick he cured are all dead now; but the word he 
spake, that is eternal life for us as it was in the days of 
his flesh, 

So we speak with respect of Francis Schlatter, believ- 
ing him to bean honest faith healer, on the borderland of 
sanity, free from all selfish or ecclesiastical purpose, who 
tries the superficial and thaumaturgic imitation of our 
Lord, but whom it would be bota profane and ridiculous 
to speak of as another Christ, For that we will wait till 
he brings some message, or at least, if miracles are to be 
proof, tiil he rises from the dead. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE call especial attention this week to the important 
and very interesting article on a very serious subject by 
Gail Hamilton; Miss Frances £. Willard, of universal 
fame among women, writes on Woman in the Church ; 
George Haven Putnam, who is one of the brothers who 
conduct one of the largest book firms in this city, gives in- 
formation as to how a book is published and what are the 
arrangements made between publisher and author ; Edgar 
Fawcett describes this as a period of ebb in American fic- 
tion; Waiker Park recalis Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
school days; Maurice Thompson discourses on Balzac’s 
romances ; [da M. Tarbell shows how Breton myths have 
passed into English literature; John T. Beckley, D.D., de- 
scribes the souvenirs of Robert Louis Stevenson now on 
exhibition in this city ; Miss Walker’s art notes treat of 
the New York Water Color Club and the Union League 
Club’s exhibition ; Dr. Norman Fox reports the Baptist 
Congress; we learn from Dr. Gladden of efforts to bring 
Congregatioualists and Christians nearer tog :ther in Ohio; 
Dr. James I. Good writes of the present religious conditions 
of Switzerland; Frank H. Sweet tells ofa winter in Florida, 
and William H. Coleman of the work of two agricultur- 
ists. We give large space this week, in our enlarged issue, 
to a general review of the literary productions of the year, 
making this a special Book Number, and it is this which 
has controlled the selection of so many definitely literary 
articles for this issue. There are poems by Susan Coolidge, 
Geraldine Meyrick and Horace W. Byrnes ; and stories by 
Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, Julia Schayer and Edith Eu- 
genia Smith. 











THE Duke of Marlborough and his young Duchess have 
sailed for their Eaglish home, and we wish them a happier 
married life than her father and mother have had. The 
women of Vanderbilt blood have been an honor to their 
family. They have been noodle, Christian women, given to 
deeds of philanthropy ; and we hear only words of praise 
for the young bride and trust that she will be worthy of 
the name she inherits. Now that she has gone we may not 
hesitate to say that scarce anything could have been more 
disagreeable and scandalous than the relations made evi- 
dent at her wedding and wedding reception between her 
father’s and her mother’s families. If she will keep up the 
traditions of her father’s family she will do no discredit in 
her new home to her American origin. The irresponsible 
or the thoughtless press has made very freein assuming 
thatit was a simple case of mutual barter ; gold on the one 
side for acoronet on the other. One of the most effective 
and impudent cartoons has pictured it as a case of “love 
at first sight,” and has represented them as rushing to- 
gether with arms extended, but he with eyes upon the gold 
bags at her feet, and she with hers on the ducal crown. No 
one has a right to offer such an insult. No one hasa right 
to deny the statements made that it was a case of mutual 
personal attraction. There was evidently no search for 
dollars in this case. They met together abroad under no 
forced conditions, and the result was not unnatural, and 
ought not to be suspected of unworthy motives. Indeed, 
we might go further and say that marriages of convenience 
or marriages arranged by young people’s parents, are often 
among the happiest marriages, and in many countries are 
far the most usual; and if they havenot so much romance 
about them they are not less sacred. 
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NEXT week is Thanksgiving week. Plans for family ze- 
unions are already made. Do those plans involve remem- 
brance of the many who have no homes togo to? Wehave 
received quite a number of requests for notice of the dif- 
ferent charities in this city that strive according to their 
means to make that a happy week for the many children 
and adults who look to them alone for cheer, and even for 
support. To give the full list even would take more space 
than we can afford. How many realize that the Charity 
Organization Society of this city issues a Directory, a 
book of over 500 pages? Wecommend it to the careful 
study of those who declare that the churches are doing 
little or nothing for the social and temporal welfare of the 
people, It divides the benevolent resources of the city into 
classes, with their organizations, as follows: Public Char- 
ities, 71; for Temporary Relief, 164; for Special Relief, 64; 
for Foreigners’ Relief, 32; for Permanent Relief, 85; for 
Medical Relief, 189; for Defectives, 44; for Reformation, 
24; Missions, Orders, etc., 63: Miscellaneous, 232; Mutual, 
78; Churches and Congregations (with their regular char- 
itable and benevolent societies), 620; total, 1,664. To these 
may be added 29 organizations, some temporary, or not yet 
fully established, making the full total, 1,695. Surely 
there is opportunity sufficient for all who care to give, and 
give freely. Those in the city will naturally give to those 
with which they are best acquainted, and with which they 
come into closest contact. There are numbers, however, 
of those who, residing outside of the city, yet have closest 
relations to it, and are most deeply concerned in its wel- 
fare. They may well join in heartiest support of the more 
general societies, such as the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, the Industrial Christian Alliance, the Day Star In- 
dustrial Home, the Children’s Aid Society, and others of 
that class, all of which are planning liberal things for the 
coming week, but whose success will depend upon the sup- 
port of individual contributors. 





Two extraordinary charges have lately been made upon 
our leading American colleges. A writer in The Illustrated 
American attacking at great length the present condition 
of society in Massachusetts, has said that “the effect of 
Harvard on the morals of Boston is about the same as that 
of a standing army of soldiers upon a European garrison 
city,” that it is ‘simply a training school for the sons of 
the rich” and takes no interest in the poor. On the con- 
trary, at least four hundred of the students in the college 
are wholly or in part self-supporting, and the great major- 
ity of the rem.ainder represent the middie class. There is 
no other college in the country in which more effective 
organized charitable and philanthropic work is done, and 
undergraduates provide a large and eager corps of instruct- 
ors to many hundreds of the working people who could 
in no other way be taught. Ata late meeting of Christian 
workers in New Haven, Mrs. Poteat, the wife of a Baptist 
minister in town, declared that she would as soon send her 
son to Hell as have him go to Yale College. This is simply 
crazy talk. Of course there is wickedness among the stu- 
dents of the college, as there is everywhere ; but the ma- 
jority of the students are decent people and come out of 
college decent people, very many of them Christian young 
men ; and it would speak ill for the training which this 
lady had given her sons if their moral character was de- 
stroyed in any college in the land. 


WHATEVER may be the political outcome of the Turkish 
troubles one thing is absolutely certain that the coming 
winter will be one of intense suffering in every part of the 
Empire. Hundreds and thousands of men have been 
killed, leaving thousands more without those to whom 
they looked for support. A great deal of property has been 
taken by force, and a great deal more destroyed, thus re- 
ducing the owners and their families to beggary. Tax 
gatherers have not been idle but have demanded the full 
quota from men who had been despoiled of everything on 
which taxes could legitimately be collected. Most serious 
of all, however, is the fact that not merely in the agricul- 
tural districts but in the towns and cities men have not 
dared to go out of their houses to engage in their ordinary 
pursuits. The experiences everywhere, not merely in 
Eastern Turkey, in Mush and Erzrum, but in the very 
vicinity of Constautinople and in the Capital itself have 
been sufficient to make cowards of the boldest and idlers 
of the most industrious. Under such conditions there 
cannot but be the direst of suffering during the winter un- 
less foreign aid comes tothe people. There are three or- 
ganizations through which aid can be sent, the American 
Board, the Armenian Relief Fund Committee in this city, 
and one under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, The first is well known, and funds sent to F. H. 
Wiggin, Esq., Assistant Treasurer, 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., will be forwarded at once to the missionaries 
on the field. The Relief Fund receives gifts through its 
Treasurer, Mr. Spencer Trask, 27 Pine Street. Its Secre- 
tary, Dr. A. Ayvazian is a man well knowo, and perfectly 
reliable. The fundsraised by this committee will be dis- 
tributed chiefly through the missionaries, not because 
there are no other reliable means but because they are 
freer to work. The situation grows more needy every 
day, and funds should be poured in without stint if life is 
to be saved. 





HERE is a just and appreciative statement of the influ- 
ence of Jonathan Edwards, from the pen of John Fisk, one 
of our ablest scholars of history and philosophy, not of the 
Evangelical school. We quote it from an able essay in The 
Christian Register on ‘“‘ The Origin of Liberal Thought in 
America ’’: 

“A wonderful series of changes was set on foot by the writings 
and preaching of Jonathan Edwards, and the group of revivals 
bet ween 1735 and 1750, known as *The Great Awakening.’ Few 
figures in history are more pathetic or more sublime than that 
of Jonathan Edwards in the lonely woodlands of Northampton 
and Stockbridge—a thinker for depth and acuteness surpassed 
by not many that have lived; a man with the soul of poet and 
prophet, wrestling with the most terrible problems that human- 
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ity has ever encountered, with more than the courage and candor 
of Augustine or Calvin, with all the lofty inspitation of Fichte 
or Novalis. An interesting historical essay might be devcted to 
tracing the effects wrought upon New England by this giant 
personality. ‘The Great Awakening,’ in which he took part, 
and to which his preaching powerfully contributed, revived the 
popular interest in theological questions, disencumbered of the 
ever-present political implications of the previous century. In 
many ways bis theories acted as a disintegrating solvent upon the 
beliefs of the time. For example, the prominence which he gave 
to spiritual conversion, or what was called ‘change of heart,’ 
brought about the overthrow of the doctrine of the Half-way 
Covenant. It also weakened the logical basis of infant baptism, 
and led to the winning of hosts of converts by the Baptists.” 

Mr. Fisk then shows how the reaction from Edwards’s 
doctrine of the will led to the rise of Methodism, while 
another reaction from his views of divine justice pointed 
the way to Universalism, and the discussion over his views 
of original sin and the atonement prepared men’s minds 
for the Unitarian movement. He says: 

*No such results would have been possible, save in a country 
where education was universal and the Sunday sermon a favor- 
ite theme of discussion. Sooner or later the perpetual appeal to 
reason, with the familiar use of metaphysical arguments and 
citations of Scripture, must lead to novelties of doctrine and to 
negative criticism, while for the education of the popular intelli- 
gence nothing could be more effective.” 


..--1t is not often that a man who makes claim of 
credit to himself gets sosuddenly and sharply tripped up 
as does President Hall, of Clark University, Worcester. 
President Hall is editor of The American Journal of 
Psychology, and in an editorial introduction to a new series 
of that magazine he refers to his own pupils and says that 
‘‘under the influence of these men departments of ex- 
perimental psychology and laboratories were founded at 
Harvard, Yale, Philadelphia, Columbia, Toronto, Wiscon- 
sin, and many other higher institutions of learning.” 
Prof. William James replies in Science, for Harvard Uni- 
versity, that President Hall was himself one of his stu- 
dents in experimental psychology from 1877-79, and had 
nothing to do with founding the instruction in that de- 
partment at Harvard, Prof. George T. Ladd says the 
same thing for Yale University; Prof. J. Mark Baldwin 
for Toronto and Prof. J. McKeen Cattell for Columbia, 
This leaves only Philadelphia and Wisconsin to be heard 
from. We are reminded of Paul’s question ‘‘ Where is 
boasting then ?” 


....-The farmers and the bicycle riders are at one in 
their desire for good roads, and the recent National Road 
Parliament at Atlanta brought out valuable facts and is 
likely to be of great benefit. Massachusetts appropriates 
$400,000 a year for the building of State roads and has a 
commission to distribute the money ; Rhode Island appro- 
priates $80,000, and both States construct sample roads for 
the instruction of the townsin their work; Connecticut 
appropriates $75,000 for a similar purpose, and other States 
are following in the same line. Good roads mean easy 
communication, and easy communication brings the ad- 
vantages of civilization to remote sections. This is the 
chief advantage that will come from the rapid extension of 
trolley lines everywhere. It is being made easy and fash- 
ionable to live in the country, and we believe that the cur- 
rent of migration tothe city will have a serious check. 


.... The Superintendent of Public Schools in Outagamie 
County, Wis., has annulled the licenses of Catholic nuns 
employed as teachers in the public schools of two villages 
there. The reason given is that they were religious schools, 
conducted with catechism and other religious instruction, 
the use of Catholic pictures and holy water and teachers 
in nuns’ garb. Wedo not see what else Superintendent 
Ziegler could have done. If the religious exercises had 
been confined to an hour outside of the regular school 
hours there would have been room for discussion ; but we, 
who have for many years consistently held that the prin- 
ciple of secular public schools would not allow us even to 
ask that the Bible be read in such schools, cannot be ex- 
pected to approve of making a parochial religious sehool 
out of a public school. 


....It was natural that the first outburst at Lord Dun- 
raven’s charges of foul dealing on the part of the owners 
of the ‘‘ Defender” should be one of most indignant pro- 
test, but equally natural that second thoughts should be 
more conservative and opposed to hasty action. There 
seems to be no doubt as to what he said; but it is well to 
wait for any possible mitigating circumstances. The ab- 
surdity of his charge is shown by the statement that in 
order to secure the change in the water line which he af- 
firms took place fully fifteen tons’ weight would have had 
to be put into “‘ Defender ” just before and taken out of her 
just after each race. We are glad to see that the English 
papers are assuming amore judicial attitude, and do not 
seem to feel compelled to indorse all that the noble lord says 
and does. 


....The Episcopal Recorder is very much mistaken in 
considering that President Clark’s urging the Christian 
Endeavor Societies to participate in good government 
issues, means their conversion into a political party. There 
is not a line in any of the letters that he has written that 
can fairly be construed in that sense. What he has 
urged has been that the Endeavor Societies and kindred 
organizations, such as the Epworth League, Luther 
League, etc., should impress it upon their members that 
every young man has a definite duty as a Christian citizen 
to seek the best interests of his country; that to shirk 
that duty is as wrong as to shirk his duty in the church 
and that his responsibility for the full performance of his 
duty is not merely to his country, but to God. 


....Prof. Willis J. Beecher says, in The Biblical World 
that “ when a Protestant uses the term ‘Catholic’ as if it 
were synonymous with Roman Catholic,” he ‘ verbally 
gives away his own position in favor of his opponent.” 
This may be true; but what is onetodoaboutit? Ina 
thousand ways in the common use of language one “ ver- 
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bally ” gives away bis position, but nobody misunderstands 
him. He dces not really doso. We frequently say Catho- 
lic for Roman Catholic simply for brevity. We deceive no 
one into the idea that we believe that the Roman Catbolics 
have the monopoly of the Church Catholic. Please tell us 
in what better way we can courteously abbreviate the term 
into the limits of a single word so as to be understood. 


.... The New York Freeman’s Journal says: 

** In 1890 there were but five Catholic missions in China. In 

1895 there are thirty-eight and 576,440 Catholics. That is doing 
very well in five years. One of the most edifying things about it 
is that there bas been very little trumpet blowing.” 
What an absurdity! If the editor will look into the vol- 
ume “ Missiones Catholice,” Rome, 1889, p. 243, he will 
learn that the missionsin China had then recently been 
classified under five ecclesiastical regions, with thirty-seven 
apostolic vicariates and prefectures ; and on p. 300 he will 
learn that there were 544,370 Catholics, not counting cate- 
chumens. Why print such statements without verifying 
them ? 


....There was a lynching last Sunday in Frederick, Md, 
of a Negro wretch who ought to bave been tried and exe- 
cuted speedily, all under law. It was one of those bad 
cases in which a jail is inefficiently guarded and broken 
open, and law is dgubly insulted. But we speak of this 
especially to note the fact that no priestor minister was 
wide enough awake to be on hand and try todo his duty 
either to law or the prisoner. But a simple Salvation 
Army lass walked by bis side and at the end begg«d the 
privilege of praying for him, which was allowed, while 
the lynchers waited, after which she left the ghastly 
scene. That was devotion and courage. 


....Our brother of The Interior says: 

** As member of the Assembly’s committee on Christian unity, 
the editor of this paper had the letter of that committee to the 
Episcopal Committee. Another Presbyterian editor was on that 
committee. It would have been disrespectful end a betrayal of 
trust for either of us to have printed the correspondence. Yet 
we see that it has appeared in the New York INDEPENDENT. How 


did that happen ?” 

We will tell our brother how it happened. THE INDE- 
PENDENT prints the news,and of course was at liberty to 
publish what had already been published by the Episcopal 
Convention. 


....dJhe Lutheran World, commenting upon the Pitts. 
burg Convention of the Luther League, points out the way 
to Christian union when it says: 

“It was the first time some of us of the synod had ever been 
brought face to face with those from other bodies. The best 
way to know something of men is to meet them face to face. 
Some synod men found out, contrary to some prejudices lodged 
in them years ago, that counciJmen could pray to edification 
without a book, while they learned that synod men were even as 
Lutherans themselves; that all alike were sharers in the glory 
and blessedness of one great heritage, and set for the defense and 
advancement of the faith delivered unto the saints.” 


.... How the union of the Congregational body with the 
Christian Conrection would be welcomed by one of the 
parties concerned is indicated by an editorial on the sub- 
ject in The Advance. It says: 

“If it be asked, What are the objections on the part of the 
Congregationalists to union with the Christian Connection? we 
reply that we know of none. These Christians are a genuine 
folk, evangelical in spirit, having the Congregational polity for 
the government of their churches and other organizations, and 
they accept the Bible as their creed, holding that it is the very 
word of God.” 


....There are few ways in which three thousand dollars 
a year are better spent than in the quiet work of the Na- 
tional Divorce Reform League, of which Dr. S. W. Dike is 
the Secretary and wheel horse. It does not do regular 
missionary work, but it instructs legislatures and the pub- 
lic on all questions affecting the family,and it has been 
active in securing improved marriage and divorce laws in 
many States, and has made a practical beginning in uni- 
form legislation, for which twenty-three States have 
created commissions. 


...e- Members of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church were 
convicted and imprisoned for the crime of working on 
the Sabbath Day, they having kept the seventh day. We 
are glad tosee that five other members, lately arrested on 
the same charge, have been acquitted, and we trust this 
will end thelegal crime. The court decides that one who 
keeps the Mosaic Sabbath can work on the first day if 
he does not disturb the peace. That is right. 


....Mr. Smalls, the Negro ex-member of Congress, used 
big figures when he stated, in an admirable speech before 
the South Carolina Convention, that ‘‘since reconstruc- 
tion times 53,000 Negroes have been killed in the South, 
and not more than three white men have been convicted 
and hung for these crimes.”” Wecannot say that he has 
exaggerated the startling figures. 


....[tisa year anda half since “‘Bat’’ Shea murdered 
Robert Ross at Troy, and only last week was the last re- 
source of the law exhausted, and the man, whose crime was 
never really denied, sentenced to death. No one objects to 
delay sufficient to secure the most ample proof of guilt; 
but surely such delay is really an invitation to crime. 


...-Dr. Chambers requests us to correct some errors of 
reference in his manuscript of the article on the Divine 
Authority of the Sabbath, in our issue of the 7th, inst., 
viz.; Gen. 16: 5, 22-30 should be Exod. 16: 5, 22-30; Deut. 
23 : 26 snould be 23: 25, and Ephes. 2: 11, should be 6: 2. 


....We do not regret the timely and happy death of the 
aged Dr. S. F. Smith, author of “‘ My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.”” He was permitted to be the mouthpiece of the 
prayer and praise of a great nation through its successive 
generations. 

.... The Supreme Court at Washington has decided, ina 
Custom House case, that beans are a vegetable, not seed. 
Our great tribunal certainly knows beans. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


BY NORMAN FOX D.D. 





“THE Baptist Congress for the Discussion of Current 
Questions” met this year from Tuesday till Thursday 
November 12th-14th, in the ancient Baptist city of Provi- 
dence. The locality, redolent with memories of Roger 
Williams and of the early development of Baptist ideas, 
was certainly a fitting place for the assemblage. 

This was the thirteenth session of the body. While not 
as ancient as some other institutions, it bas reached its 
*teens. Similar conferences, denominational and general, 
which have been tried have failed to maintain a footing: 
but this, even tho no particular group of men has been es. 
pecially earnest in pushing it, and many who were most 
interested in it have questioned whether it would attain 
permanence, bas continued to exist with a sort of “come 
to stay” vitality inherent in itself ; and since now it has 
certainly passed the perils of infancy and early childhood 
there seems no reason to doubt that it will continue to 
show itself to belong to the number of ‘‘ the fittest.” 

Tho a Baptist institution. there is seldom or never heard 
in its meetings anything resembling defenses of or argn- 
ments fur distinctively Baptist doctrines. The reason of 
this is that the body is thoroughly Baptistic. Those who 
are engaged in it do not need to be told that only converted 
persons are proper subjects of baptism, or that tbe Church 
should not depend upon the State. It is assumed that these 
things are settled, and need no further discussion. The 
only talk heard on Baptist matters is on ‘ questions” 
which have arisen in the denomination whether its ideas 
and usages do not need modification on this point or that— 
questions which display, not denominational bumptious- 
ness, but. rather a modest admission of the possibility that 
it may not Know everything, a diffidence, however, which 
does not imply weakness, but rather promises an increase 
of strength from a determination to come, if possible, near- 
er to the truth. 

The body has been criticised by some pseudo-conserva- 
tives as a school for the dissemination of heresy. But it 
has vindicated itself as a supporter of the truth through a 
freedom of discussion in which error cannot sustain itself, 
Last year, after the meeting in Detroit, there appeared in 
their denuminational press letters from thoughtful Pres. 
byterians of that city saying that if their Church had had 
a platform of this kind for an informal and unofficial dis- 
cussion of questions which have troubled them, there 
would have been less trouble in the General Assembly. 
And itis evident that thoughtful Baptists are becoming 
more and more convinced of the value of this Congress, 

The presiding officer at the meeting in Providence was 
Dr. Andrews, the President of Brown University. In 
Rhode Island the President of Brown is on a par in dignity 
with the Governor of the State, as in the Middle Ages the 
Pope and the Emperor were the twogreat lights of Central 
Europe. A part of the time the chair was occupied by the 
Vice President, Justice Tillinghast, of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island. 

The first topic discussed was *‘ Monism.’’ A year ago 
President A. H. Strong, of the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, published a series of articles en: itled ‘* Ethical Mon- 
ism,’’ which created much discussion. In some newspaper 
articles they were denounced as rank pantheism. Dr. 
Strong’s articles made this question a ‘‘current”’ one, and 
it very naturally found itself on the Congress platform. 
Those who have, in some strange way, gotten the idea 
that freedom of thought is not allowed in the Baptist de- 
nomination, and that an outspoken thinker will be 
“ crowded out,’”’? might do well to notice the fact that Dr. 
Strong is not the only prominent Baptist who has been 
charged with erroneous teaching. Two or three other 
seminary presidents and half a dozen seminary professors 
have been criticised in just as severe terms in the denomi- 
national press, editorially as well as by correspondents. 
And yet asuggestion that Dr. Strong, or any other of these 
gentlemen, should be proceeded against as was President 
Smyth, of Audover, among the Congregationalists, or 
Professor Briggs, among the Presbyterians, would be 
laughed at as would a proposal to impeach President 

Cleveland for his utterances on the Tariff question. This 
is not because Baptists are indifferent to sound doctrine; 
in fact, they are very sensitive. But they have fairly well 
mastered the idea that the best way to deal with such 
things is open discussion, and so this debate in the Con- 
gress opened with the spirit of fair inquiry ‘“‘ whether these 
things were so.’”’ Prof. F. C. French, of Vassar College, 
discussed ‘‘ The Philosophical Basis’’ of Monism; President 
Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary, “Its Re 
lation to Theology,” and Prof. Gordon B. Moore, of Fur- 
man University, South Carolina, ‘‘Its Ethical Beariog.” 
After these papers Dr. E. H. Johnson, Professor of The 
ology in Crozer Theological Seminary, and the Rev. S. B. 
Meeser, of Wilmington, Del , made ten-minute speeches. 
The discussion was, of course, abstruse, and not by any 
means every listener could follow the arguments ; but it 
was evident that all felt that there was no need for alarm 
concerning the new doctrine, that the search lights were 
turned on it, and that it would not gain adoption unless it 
was found to be one which it would be a gain to truth t0 
adopt. 

The topic for discussion on Tuesday evening was “ Cet 
tralization in Baptist Polity.” This question also ba 
become “current”? in Baptist circles. Not long ag° the 
Baptist Association in New York City, voted to establish 
a Permanent Council and a Pastor-at Large, taking the 
ground that the existing Baptist polity needs extensive 
amendment. ‘Chis action has been criticised in the strong 
est terms in Baptist papers in other parts of the country; 
but instead of a desire to excommunicate the erring New 
York brethren there has appeared a willingness and d 
to hear their own statement of the case. The topic #% 
therefore, an opportune one for the program of the present 
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meeting. Papers on it were read by J. T. Christian, D.D., 
of Louisville, Ky., and it will be remembered that the 
Southern Baptists are very stiff Baptists ; Cephas B. Crane, 
D.D., of Concord, N. H.,a strong man who has always 
been considered fairly hospitable to new suggestions, and 
Dp. W. Faunce, D.D., of Pawtucket, R.I, a “safe” New 
Fogland Baptist. Then came short and lively speeches 
from some New York City Baptists, namely, Messrs. Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch and Leighton Williams, who were 
zealous supporters of the “ new departure,” and T. 
A. K. Gessler, D.D., who was most strenuously opposed 
toit. The vigor of the discussion showed that the new 
measure will not be adopted unless it can show most 
clearly its right to favor, and that it eventually will be 
accepted if it can prove itself worthy. 

The subject for Wednesday morning was ‘‘ The Books of 
the New Testament in the Light of Modern Research.” 
The Rev. B. D. Hahn, of Springfield, Mass., presented a 
paper on “‘Canonicity,” which was followed by two others 
on “‘ Types of Theology” in the New Testament, by P. A. 
Nordell, D.D., of Boston, and Dr. Milton G. Evans, Pro- 
fessor of Biblieal Theology in Crozer Theological Semina- 
ry. Short addresses were made by the Rev. George E. Horr, 
Jr., editor of The Watchman, Boston; President Hovey, of 
Newton Seminary, and Professor Johnson, of Crozer. 

This topic, in other forms, has been discussed at previous 
meetings of the Congress. There is a striking contrast 
between the calmness and good nature with which the 
current questions concerning the Scriptures have been 
debated among the Baptists and the excitement, even vir- 
ulence, which has characterized the contest in other de- 
nominations. Leading Baptist theological teachers have 
gone as far as Professors Briggs and Smith, while others, 
like Osgood, are looked upon as among the strong men of 
conservatism. Nor are the people indifferent in the mat- 
ter; but the old Baptist spirit to let each man say what 
he pleases as long as others have a chance to answer him, 
has carried the denomination quietly through a discussion 
by which other bodies have been almost torn asunder. The 
topic has, in fact, almost ceased to be ‘‘current’’ among 
Baptists. It may be said that the idea has been accepted 
that important modifications are to be made in the hith- 
erto prevailing doctrine—modifications which cannot be 
fully determined till after more extended study. 

The subject for the Wednesday afternoon session was 
“The Relation of the State to Semi-Public Corporations 
and their Employés.”” The discussion was opened by a pa- 
per by the Hon. Thomas E. Barkworth, of Jackson, Mich., 
which was read by the Secretary, the writer being kept at 
home by crushing domestic afflictiou. The otber paper 
was read by Prof. Albion W. Small, D.D., of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago. Short addresses followed by Dr. Geo. G. 
Wilson, Professor of Political Science in Brown Univer- 
sity; the Rev. F. E. Tower, of Providence, who has been 
active in the agitation of social questions ; the Rev. Leigh- 
ton Williams, of New York, in whose church have been 
held the ‘‘ Amity Conferences ’’ on civic and social affairs, 
which have attracted wide attention, and the Rev. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, of New York,the brilliant German Baptist 
preacher, whose flashing rhetoric and earnest Christlike 
spirit has been for a long time engaged in the effort to se- 
cure a batter social adjustment. 

On Wednesday evening the Baptist Social Union of 
Providence, gave a reception to tie officers and speakers 
of the Congress. The presence of the ladies added gayety 
to the affair. After the dinner was over the President of 
the Union, Mr. H.E Maine, called the tables to order, and 
in response to his words of welcome, addresses were made 
by representatives of the Great West, the Great South and 
the Great North. In the firstof these Professor Small, of 
Chicago, gave some humorous remarks on the criticisms 
from religious sources that had been passed on the great 
university of that city, and afterward in more serious vein 
he touched on social conflicts in some remarks, which 
showed that the University of Chicago is by no megns set 
for the defense of capital alone. Dr. Christian, of Ken- 
tucky, spoke with pardonable pride of the hosts of Baptists 
inthe Great South. One of his stories was of the native 
who being inquired of by ascientific traveler as to the pre- 
vailing geological formations in his part of the State, 
auswered, ‘‘ Baptist, all Baptist.” Dr. Crane, of New 
Hampshire, in the Great North, gave a speech sparkling 
with wit and also containing many tonching allusions to 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, with whom Dr. Crane, in his first 
pastoratein Hartford, wasintimately associated. He said 
that when he was ordained in that city, Dr. Bushnell gave 
him an intimate friendship, for, when ostracised for theo- 
logical opinions, the great Congregationalist had found 
among Baptists a friendly sympathy which his own de- 
nominational brethren denied him. 

On Thursday morning was considered ‘‘ The Physiolog- 
ical Basis of Morality.” Strong and suggestive papers were 
presented by the Rev. S. B. Meeser, of Wilmington, Del., 
4a able student of philosophical questions; Prof. W. L. 
Poteat, of the department of biology in Wake Forest Col. 
lege, North Carolina, and Smith Baker, M.D., of Utica, N. Y., 
one whoto a wide knowledge of physiological science adds a 
literary ability which makes him able to set forth abstruse 
ideas in an impressive style. The Rev. C. H. Spalding, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and otbers made volunteer speeches. 

At the closing session on Thursday afternoon, ‘The Bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit”? was considered in a paper by the 
Rev. F. T. Chappe, of Boston, who discussed the miracu- 
lous aspects of the subject, and a final paper by H. M. 
Sanders, D.D., of New York,who with a remarkable power 
Set forth the practical bearings of the topic. 

Closing addresses were made by President Andrews and 
Judge Tillinghast, the presiding officers, and Dr. Thomas D. 
Anderson, the chairman of the Local Committee and pas- 
tor of the Central Baptist Church, ia which the meetings 
were held. Responses were made by Prof. George Bullen 
of Newton Seminary, on behalf of the General Committee’ 
and Norman Fox, for the Executive Committee. Of 
course, in these the design of the Congress was spoken of. 
It was argued that no Church can live except by an earnest 
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study of “current questions”; that the reception of new 
truth is the article of a standing or a falling Church; that 
the church at Jerusalem had so imperfect ideas of Chris- 
tianity that a church like it would not be admitted to-day 
into any Christian denomination ; that if the early Chris- 
tian churches had gained no new light Christianity would 
have been strangled at its birth; that as we have gained 
new ideas in the past, so evidently there are other new 
truths yet to be mastered; wherefore an organization 
“for the discussion of current questions” is a necessity to 
a healthy church life. 

The next session of the Congress will probably be at 
Nashville, Tenn., a pressing invitation having been received 
from the Baptists of that city and also from the Board of 
Trade, the officials of city and State, and other representa- 
tives of the social life of the community. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION IN OHIO. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 





THERE may be a better method of education, in some 
branches, than that of Mr. Squeers. To spell the word 
and then do the thing seemed to that practical pedagog a 
reasonable procedure; but it may sometimes be well 
enough to do the thing before spelling the word. In the 
study of Christian Union this seems to bea good practice. 
At any rate, some of us are hupefully putting it to the 
proof out here in Ohio. 

The Christians and the Congregationalists have been 
discussing in their national bodies the question whether 
they ought not to dwell together in unity. In Ohio these 
two denominations have, numerically, about equal 
strength. The Congregationalists have 247 church organi- 
zations, and 253 edifices; the Christians, 273 organizations 
and 247 edifices. The seating capacity of the churches of 
the Christian Connection is, according to the census, 83,105 ; 
and that of the Congregational churches is 83,029. My im- 
pression is that the Congregationalist statisticians are 
rather more conservative in their estimates than those of 
the Christians; for most of the Christian churches are in 
country districts, and I doubt if their seating capacity 
equals that of the Congregational churches. The figures 
showing the value of the property would indicate this; for 
the Christians estimate theirs at $392,500, while the Con- 
gregationalists put their figures at $2,044,525. The mem- 
bership of the Christians as reported is 25,952, and that of 
the Congregationalists is 32,281. I have taken the figures 
in both cases from the Census reports. Ohio is the strong- 
hold of the Christians ; they have more members in that 
State than in any other. 

It would seem, then, that if anything were to be done 
about bringing these two denominations into closer fel- 
lowship, Ohio would be a good place to begin. At the 
Central Ohio Conference of Congregationalists, a few 
weeks ago, three pastors were appointed a committee to 
consult with those like-minded among the Christians, with 
a view to some kind of fraternization. This committee 
visited, last Wednesday, the State Association of the Chris- 
tians, in session at Sunbury, and met with a most cordial 
reception. A paper on Christian Union was read in their 
hearing by the Rev. Dr. McWhinney, of Indiana, and the 
resolutions with which it closed prepared the way for 
practical measures. This Association appointed a com- 
mittee of three to confer with the Congregational breth- 
ren, and in Columbus, last Friday, the joint committee 
formulated a plan for a “ Joint Conference of Congrega- 

tionalist Christians ’’ to be held somewhere in the central 
portion of the State early in the coming year. It was not 
thought best to try to give this meeting too large a scope ; 
we who have set the movement on foot did not wish to 
commit our brethren in other parts of the State without 
consulting them ; consequently it is only a portion of Cen- 
tral and Southern Ohio which will becovered by our invi- 
tations. The Congregationalists have a Central Ohio Con- 
ference and a Miami Conference, and the Christians two of 
the same name; the churches of these four conferences 
only will be invited to send each its pastor and a delegate. 

The provisional program, which may be somewhat modi- 
fied, provides that the conference shall begin on the even- 
ing of one day and continue through the next day and 
evening ; that there shall be two presiding officers, each 
occupying the chair during two sessions; that there shall 
be two sermons, one preceding the com munion, and several 
papers and addresses on assigned subjects. Two subjects 
suggested are: 

1, Are Christians Congregationalists ? to be preseated 
by a Congregationalist; and 2, Are Congregationalists 
Christians ? to be presented by aChristian. ‘Two papers, 
one from each side, will discuss the question, ‘*How can 
we help each other ?” 

It is clearly understood that no propositions looking 
toward organic unity will be discussed at this meeting ; 
it is simply a meeting for worship, for study, for fellow- 
ship, and for the expression of that fraternal feeling which 
we believe toexist. If when we meet thus, and exchange 
greetings and thoughts, and sing and talk and pray to- 
gether, we find that we are really one, I trust that none of 
us will want to deny it. Possibly we may find some ways 
of working together. 

Meantime the way of fraternization is open to anybody 
else who wishes to try it. We have not copyrighted it; it 
is the Ohio idea, no doubt; but if the people of Indiana, 
or Massachusetts, or any other commonwealth, can make 
any use of it, they are welcome toit. All I can say now is 
that, so far as we have gone, we like it very well indeed. 
A more reasonable, considerate or generous group of men 
than those with whom we have thus far consorted I do not 
often meet. If the rest are all like these our joint confer- 
ence will bea festival of peace and good-will. 

CoLumBts, O. 


> 





AT the last meeting of the Synod of South Carolina 
(Southern Presbyterian) Presbyterial reports showed that 
one colored applicant had been ordained and one refused 
ordination on account of his color. The synod approved 
the first pee and censured the second. An appeal 
has been taken to the General Assembly 
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THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
SWITZERLAND. 
BY JAMES I. GOOD, D.D. 





E. 


THE religious condition of Switzerland is an important 
study, forshe has often been the mirror and weather vant 
of Europe; yet it is difficult to describe her present situa- 
ion because there is so much diversity. Altho the Church 
was formerly united doctrinally under the Second Helvetic 
Confession, the creed of the Reformed Church, yet the 
churches of the different cantons were never organicaily 
united into one synod. Consequently, each of the eighteen 
Reformed denominations (fifteen national and three free) 
reveals its own peculiarities, and the difficulty is to de- 
scribe each and yet properly sum up the whole in the short 
space allotted to this article. 

Before describing the cantonal churches in detail, it will 
be necessary to state that in Switzerland there are three 
Church parties, the Rationalists, Mediates (Vermittlung), 
and Positives, or orthodox. This division began in 1855, 
when in Bern the theological faculty introduced the ma- 
chinery of party politics and the Rationalists withdrew, 
and this compelled the Positives to do likewise. In regard 
to these three parties it is also further necessary to say 
that the Positives are not exactly what we in America call 
“orthodox,” for the Americans are confessional, while the 
Swiss Positives are simply, as they call it, ‘‘ biblically or- 
thodox.”” There is also a great difference among the 
Rationalists, some of them being boldly outspoken, others 
quiescent. And the Mediates, who stand between these 
two parties, are of many kinds, some inclining to the 
right, or orthodoxy, like Hagenbach, and some to the left, 
or rationalism, as Schweitzer, but all desiring peace in the 
Church above anything else. Both the Positives and Ra 
tionalists (or Reformers, as they are there called) have 
their separate organization. It is also important to notice 
that rationalism has gained its power through the union 
of the State with the Church. Rationalism is not the 
product of the Church, but of the State. It is the worldly 
element in the State overpowering the spiritual element in 
the Church. The State has in some instances founded uni- 
versities with the ultimate object of introducing rational- 
ism through their professors, as at Bern and Zurich. And 
in Neuchatel, tecause the Rationalists could gain no en- 
trance into the Church, they overturned the whole Church 
laws of the canton to gain their ends. It may be said that 
for a century, ever since the French Revolution, which, 
like a second deluge, overturned the old laws of Switzer- 
land, the State has been steadily encroaching on the rights 
and freedom of the Church. Thishas led tosuch a reaction 
in the French cantons as to produce free churches ; but the 
German cantons are more conservative, and only occa- 
sionally are free congregations formed by the Positives, 
when rationalism becomes supreme. 

In order to understand the present condition of Switzer- 
land we will take up first the German cantons, then the 
Frevch, and then the scarcely perceptible Italian Reform- 
ed churches, and, finally, summarize the whole. 

The German Cantons.—Tbe mother Church of German 
Switzeriand (and of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches throughout the world) is thatof Zurich. This 
canton, in 1839, elected Strauss as professor ; but the people 
so reacted against itus to ultimately overthrow the Govern- 
ment by arevolution. Still, altho Strauss did not come, a 
more dangerous man came, in Professor Biedermann, who, 
with H.Lang, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, at Zurich, swung 
the Zurich church and university over to the Rationalists, 
until the rumor went abroad that the mother Church of 
Zurich had gone clean over to rationalism. This is true, 
and yet it is nottrue. The majority of the ministers in 
the city and canton of Zurich are Rationalists, and of all 
the theological professors in the university only one, 
Schulthess, is Positive; yet we were surprised at the reli- 
gious activity that has been developed there. In 1857, the 
Positives founded an evangelical society, which has be- 
come a large institution, employing five city missionaries, 
having a deaconess’ house and hospital and two Christian 
boarding houses (one for young men of the artisan class), 
and for these purposes raising muny thousands of dollars. 
In 1864, Matilda Escher built a chapel costing $50,000, and 
endowed it with $35,000, to be a center of influence for the 
orthodox against the Rationalists. The Y. M.C. A. was 
founded at Zurich about ten years ago by Mr. Hofer, now 
pastor of a Reformed church, in West Philadelphia. It now 
numbers 300 members, of whom 60 are active, and has a 
large house and garden, and holds educational classes and 
devotional meetings. Pastor Ritter, at the Neumunster 
church, bas surprised all by filling a church with an au- 
dience when the Rationalists had preached it empty, and by 
building up a Sunday-school of 1,200, to which even old peo- 
ple come—a rare thing in Europe, where the Sunday-school 
is generally attended by the small children up to 13 or 15, 
after which they go to catechization when they think them- 
selves too old to go to Sunday-school. The country dis- 
tricts are beginning to ask for Positive ministers, because 
they see how rationalistic ministers have emptied their 
churches. Still, in spite of these hopeful signs, the major- 
ity of the ministers of the canton are Reformers, and their 
leader Furrer, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Zurich, has 
given a course of lectures of which one is entitled, ‘‘ Are 
there Miracles ?” in which he takes the supernatural out 
of them, and resolves them down to special providences. 

Zurich bas been the weather vane of northeastern Swit- 
zerland. Being the largest canton in that section she has 
greatly influenced the neighboring cantons of Glarus, Gri- 
sons, St. Gall, Appeozelland Thurgau. Her Rationalists 
have filled them with rationalism, as many of their minis- 
ters are educated at her university. In Glarus almost all 
of the ministers are Reformers. In Thurgau the rational- 
istic element has been so strong as to vote the Apostles’ 
Creed out of the service; but there seems to be a slight re- 
action there, and among the pastors, the two parties, 

Positives and Reformers, are said to be about equal. St.Gal] 
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has been the head center of the rationalistic movement in 
Switzerland, its leader being Kambli, pastor of St. Law- 
rence Church, St. Gall, and at present dekan, or head of 
the Church of that canton. The Reformers became so strong 
that finally all the ministers of St. Gall were Rationalists. 
Then a certain part of the Positives left the National 
Church and formed a free congregation ; but a slight reac- 
tion afterward set in, Miescher became partor at St. Leon- 
ard’s Church, and, altho he has gone to Basle as the result 
of his positive iniluence, there are now two orthododox 
ministers in St. Gall, Pestalozzi and Hauri. But the Re- 
formers are still in the majority in that canton. 

The canton of Appenzell has its pastors about equally 
divided botween Positives and Reformers, and even among 
the Positives, especially the younger men, Ritschlianism 
has taken hold: yet the Church is at present presided over 
by its oldest pastor, Lutz, who is a strong Positive. 

The remaining eastern canton is the Grisons. This is an 
im mense canton in territory with a very scattered popula- 
tion : in fact, itis in some respects a miniature Switzerland. 
Like Switzerland, it too has three languages spoken with. 
in its borders—Germav, Romansch and Italian ; it, too, 
was the cradle of liberty. A century before tbe Pilgrims 
proclaimed religious liberty at Plymouth Rock, this Re- 
formed canton declared it, in 1526. The United States owes 
this canton a debt, because it gave to us the Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schaff, who was born near Chur, its capital. The 
Church of this canton is prevailingly rationalistic, altho 
in some sections the Positives are strongest, as in the Prat- 
tigau district of the Lower Engadine. Still there is a strong 
Positive minority, and the complexion of the yearly synod 
depends upon where it meets. The Rationalists practice 
political methods to bring theological students under their 
control. Professor Hosang, at Chur, after preparing them 
for the university. sends them to the rationalistic Professor 
Schmidt, at Basle University, who in turn passes them on 
either to rationalistic Jena and Zurich, so that they come 
back to the Grisons thoroughly filled with rationalism. 
It is also a very sad fact that all the ministers who preach 
in the Romansch language are inclined to rationalism. 
The poor people who only understand that language are 
fed on husks, not on the Gospel. It was our privilege to 
hear a sermon preached by one of the leading Romansch 
Reformers (the sermon was in German),and the best thing 
we can say of it is that we hope we may never hear anoth- 
er sucha sermon. Is it any wonder that the people of the 
Upper Engadine are charged with being mercenary when 
such is their spiritual pabulum ? The Romansch are the 
antipodes of the Welsh, who. it is said, have not an infidel 
book in their language? It is a great pity that this great 
canton. which was the martyr land of the Swiss Reformed 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, should 
not have more of the pure Gospel for which their fathers 
died. : 

Leaving now the northeastern cantons, we go to the 
northern canton, Schaffhausen. This canton, altho at one 
time inclined to rationalism, has been brought back to 
orthodoxy and pietism by Antistes Spliess and others. It 
now has the reputation of being the most orthodox among 
the German cantons, there being only one Rationalist in 
the ranks of its ministry, altho the Reformers have a Re- 
form association in thecanton. The church at Schaffhau- 
sen is in a healthy condition, the services being largely 
attended. But it will continue orthodox only by continual 
watchfulness, for the Rationalists are waiting for the first 
opportunity to gain places. 

We now come to Basle in northwestern Switzerland— 
the home of pietism at the beginning of this century when 
almost all the rest of the German-speaking world had gone 
off into rationalism. Unquestionably Basle has been the 
pulsing center of the religious life of German Switzerland. 
Here was founded the first Y. M. C. A. in 1765 by Pastor 
Meyenrock, more than half a century before George Wil- 
liams founded his. Here was founded the first mission 
house on the Continent, the society preparing the way for 
it having been founded in 1780; aud the mission house was 
built about 1816 as a thank offering that Basle was spared 
from abombardment. This city has become the mother of 
religious societies. The BibleSociety was organized in 1804. 
A society to aid weak Protestant congregations in Roman 
Catholic lands was organized later. Until now we were 
told that there are no less than sixty-nine organizations 
in connection with the Reformed Church of Basle. But 
this stronghold of pietism did not escape the inroads of 
rationalism. When DeWette was called in 1822, acry of 

alarm went up which has proved only too true. The Re- 
formers have been gradually electing pastors as they get 
opportunity. It needs hardly be said that in Switzerland 
every citizen has a vote for the minister ; and citizens who 
rarely, if ever, attend church come to the election of a min- 
ister, and thus the rationalistic element elects a man, 
whom they will not come to hear, while the Positives, who 
attend church, must endure his preaching. 

As a result a strong minority of the ministers in Basle 
is rationalistic, and one of them, Altherr, pastor of St. 
Leonards, has just published a life of Theodore Parker. 
But the Positives have been much encouraged to find that 
Von Salis, the new antistes, elected in the place of the 
late Stockmeyer, who for so many years was a tower of 
strength to the orthodox, has come out distinctly for ortho- 
doxy. At the university Professors Orelli, Stahelin and 
Riggenbach lead the Positives, altho Overbeck, Schmidt 
and Boeheringer are Rationalists. There are also several 
Mediates in the faculty. The preachers’ semivary, under 
the Rev. William Arnold, which aims to educate Evan- 
gelical ministers, has had thirty-one students this year, and 
altho its graduates are opposed by the Reformers, yet they 
all find places and are doing excellent work. The Basle 
Missionary Society has had a prosperous year, having 
raised $267,000 and baptized 2,075 persons during the year. 
It now has 30,200 members among the heathen. Sixty- 
four men applied to enter the mission school, but only 19 
could be accepted. Basle has not only one mission house but 
two, for St. Chrischona near by has had receipts of about 
$30,000, and has 62 students. The Y. M.C. A., of Basle is 
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also active and numbers 405 members. Thus while the 
Rationalists have entered Basle, the Positives are wonder- 
fully active. In the neighboring canton of Basel-land, 
which was originally a part of Basle, there are very few 
Reformers. Even in the large cities where the Reformer 
element usually gains a foothold, it has few adherents. In 
the neighboring canton of Aargau, the Reformer element 
gained a foothold. especially in the towns as Aarau and 
Brugg. Severe struggles have taken place between Posi- 
tives and Reformers there; but they have now ceased. 
About one-third of the pastors are Reformers. 
READING, PENN. a 
THE METHODIST GENERAL MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT DENVER, COL. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE General Committee of the Methodist Missionary 
Society alternates, like the American Board, in its annual 
meetings, between points in the East and points in the 
West. Last year it beld its sessions in Brooklyn ; this year 
it goes West, to Denver, the furthest it has yet been toward 
thesetting sun. In 1893 it was held in Minneapolis. Be- 
fore the General Conference of 1888 the General Committee 
always met in New York City at the Mission Rooms; but 
it was thonght that if it should go in succession to the 
chief cities of the country a wider knowledge of the work 
of the Society would be given and the interest of the peo- 
ple in the missions of the Church would be increased. The 
results so far have been quite satisfactory. When the ses- 
sions were held in New York they attracted little atten- 
tion: now the local press at the various seats of the Gen- 
eral Committee give full reports of its proceedings, mis- 
sionary addresses and sermons are delivered in the local 
churches, and the interest of the Methodist community is 
thus greatly stimulated. 

The General Committee has no administrative or execu- 
tive functions. These belong to the Board of Managers, 
which meets monthly in New York City. The committee 
decides what missions shall be established and fixes the 
appropriations for them. It provides for home and foreign 
missions, the society combining both, as does the society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The question of di- 
viding the society has often been discussed, but the General 
Conference has given the proposition little favor. There 
is a natural dread of increasing the number of benevolent 
collections. Many of the churches consider that such col- 
lections come too frequently even as it is, and some think 
division of the Missionary Society would result unfavora- 
bly for home missions. 

The General Committee is made up of bishops, secreta- 
ries and treasurers, and of representatives of the General 
Conference districts and of the Board of Managers. The 
bishops preside in succession and take part with other 
members in the discussions and votes. Representatives of 
the fourteen General Conference districts are chosen by 
the General Conference and serve four years. They are all 
ministers, and each presents and explains the home mission 
interests of his own district. The Board of Managers elects 
seven ministers and seven laymen to represent it. 

With the eighteen bishops, including the two missionary 
bishops, Taylor, of Africa, and Thoburn, of India, the 
General Committee, when all are present, is a body of 
fifty-three men. All the bishops except Walden, Hurst. 
Thoburn and Taylor were present at the sessions opened 
on Thursday, November 14th, at Denver. Bishop Walden 
is on a visitation to the missions in China, Japan and 
Korea, and the missionary bishops are in their respective 
fields or on their way to them. 

The General Committee’s work is chiefly financial, and 
business experience is of great value in determining many 
questions which arise. Among the ministers are some 
capital men of business. Treasurer Hunt, who is the sen- 
ior agent of the New York Book Concern, has a large un- 
derstanding of matters of finance, and his judgment is 
seldom at fault; Dr. Cranston, the Assistant Treasurer, 
who is also senior agent of the Western Book Concern, is 
a man of affairs; Dr. Goucher, President of Woman’s 
College, Baltimore, is wise aud helpful on the same side of 
committee business. Among the laymen is a bank presi- 
dent, Mr. J. S. McLean, the Treasurer of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Insurance Co. of Newark: Mr. E. L. Dobbins; Mr. 
Jobn French, a well-known citizen, of Brooklyn; Mr. 
Charles Scott, of Philadelphia, a manufacturer: Mr. E. B. 
Tuttle, a Brooklyn coal merchant, and Mr. H. W. Knight, 
who is in the publishing business. There are members of 
the Board of Bishops who are very competent men of af- 
fairs, so that the deliberate action of the Committee on 
the finances is apt to be well considered. It is also to be 
remembered that the district representatives, who are all 
ministers, do the same service for the Church Extension 
and Freedmen’s Aid Societies as for the Missionary Soci- 
ety, and are chosen because they are men of business ca- 
pacity. 

Not all the proceedings of the Committee are in the 
nature of dry details. Missions are represented and uften 
the reports, which are always oral, are very interesting as 
well as instructive. In every annual meeting there is at 
least onedebate on policy or question of principle which 
the general public would count well worth hearing. A 
number of the bishopsare excellent speech makers, while 
Secretaries McCabe, Leonard and Baldwin, Drs. Crawford, 
King. Goucher, Day, Upham and others are ready and 
effective debaters. Dr. Buckley, the prince of debaters, is 
absent this year. 

The tirst business of the Committee was opened with the 
report of the treasurer, Dr. Haunt. He showed that the 
total iucome for the year ending October 31st, 1895, was 
$1,174,555, an increase of $36,747. The amount received by 
collection was $1,072,990, a decrease of $15,197; but there 
was an increase of $51,155 in the legacies, so that a net in- 
crease was shown for the year. The expenditures were 
$1,237,846, or $63,291 more than the receipts. As the debt 
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was $175,764 at the beginning of the year, the Committee 
found a total indebtedness facing them of $239,055. The 
question of providing for this debt was almost immediately 
raised. After alively debate, a motion fixing the amount 
to be appropriated to the various missions at $1,000,000 
was adopted. To this wasadded $119,000 for the contingent 
and incidental funds for expense of administration, mis- 
sionary publications, etc., making the total amount to 
be expended $1,119,000. This is a reduction of $71,000 
from the appropriations of last year. Of the mil- 
lion dollars set apart for the missions, the Gen- 
eral Committee decided to give 55 per cent. to for- 
eign and 45 per cent. to home missions. A Special Com- 
mittee of seven was appointed on motion of Dr. Carroll, 
who was made chairman of it, to consider and report some 
plan of providing for the payment of a part at least of the 
great debt. If the receipts do not fall off and the appro. 
priations are kept strictly within the limits already set, 
some $60,000 or $70,000 of the debt will be met by the excess 
of receipts over expenditures. 

The General Committee took up classes of the home work 
first this year and proceeded through the list of conferences 
rapidly. An unusual amount of work was accomplished 
the first day. 

DENVER, CoL., Nov. 14th, 1895. 





DR. STIMSON AND THE BROADWAY TABER- 
NACLE. 


Dr. STIMSON laid aside his sermon in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church on Sunday morning. last, to talk to the 
church about its present condition. The question of re- 
moval has been before them for a number of years, but as 
yet there has been no formal consideration of it. Lt was 
the uppermost question when he came to the pastorate 
nearly three years ag», and he agreed then to wait for the 
guidance of God ; but now the time has come for a decision. 
Some facts in regard to it lie upon the surface, and are ap- 
parent to all. 

1. The great changes which are taking place in the 
neighborhood, by which Thirty-fourth Street is fast be- 
coming a retail street and Herald Square a business center. 

2. The steady movement up-town of the people who have 
occupied residences in this region. 

3. The constant movement of down town churches up- 
town, 

4. The increase of the down-town population notwith- 
standing the residential movement. 

5. The inevitable changes which time is working in tbe 
congregation, by which what may be called the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle is fast disappearing. 

As a result of his careful study of the situation he 
reaches the following conclusions as to why the church 
should remain on its present site : 

1, It is one of the best in the city for ease of access, 

2. The public is accustomed to come here for all kinds of 
public services. 

3. Many sacred associations attach to the place. 

4, The main audience room is ample for all future needs. 

5. The contiguous population is large and rapidly in- 
creasing. 

6. Successful Christian work done here would have a 
wide influence upon the city. 

7. Congregationalists are doing no distinctively down- 
town work, and ought to do their share of it. 

8. The interest of the congregation in the present work 
is proved by the ample pledges which the pastor has se- 
cured within a few weeks asa guaranty fund against pos- 
sible deficit in the expenses of the coming year. 

But having said this he laid down the following condi- 
tions under which alone it is possible for the Church to re- 
main : 

1. That it be kept free from debt. 

2. That a sufficient annual income be provided. 

3. That the buildingin all its appointments be not al- 
lowed to fall out of repair. 

4. That a sufficient staff of paid workers, ministerial 
and otherwise, be employed. 

5. That steps be taken looking toward an endowment, 
either by means of invested funds, or rentable stores, or 
accumulating annual gifts. 

6. That a definite decision be reached as to the policy of 
the church. 

7. That the leading members of the congregation co- 
operate heartily in swinging the church into this line, and 
welcoming into it all classes of people. 

These conditions do not now exist. Debt has been al- 
lowed to accumulate, which while not serious in itself, is 
demoralizing in its effects upon the work of the church. 
The church has adhered to pew rents as the only means of 
providing an income, and the price of pews remain the 
same as in the most prosperous days of the past. There is 
a fear lest in reducing the rentals the income of the 
church be affected ; but they are now so high as to deter 
many from taking sittings; and no church in the neigh- 
borhood, and practically no down-town church in any city, 
can be supported exclusively by pew rents. 

A considerable outlay is needed for repairs on the build- 
ing, both inside and out, which have long been deferred. 
The church has never employed an assistant pastor, while 
neighboring churches employ from three or four to a dozen 
paid helpers. Most of all is the need that some decision, 
which shall be accepted by the congregation as final, be 
reached, as the uncertainty has been very injurious to the 
growth of the church ; and, lastly, discussion is impera- 
tively needed in order that the congregation may heartily 
agree upon some pian, whatever it may be, for the future. 
Having said this in regard to the present situation, he 
pointed out the evidences of the need of a Congregational 
church up town, on the West side of the city, as follows: 

1. Many of the members of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church now live there. 

2. Many residing there attend other churches, but are 
waiting for a Congregational church, with which they ca2 
unite, to be erected. 
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8. Many Congregationalists are coming to the city, who 
establish their homes in that section of the city. 

4, Such a church ought to be begun at once in anticipa- 
tion of the future growth of the city. If it is not soon 
begun it probably never can be. He sees no necessity of 
an alternative choice, as Congregationalism in New York 
is abundantly able to do both things at once—to sustain 
the Tabernacle church in its present position, and to occu- 
py the West side. Both can be accomplished with wise 
foresight, with unity of action, and with definite plans. If 
the denomination is to do its share of religious work in 
New York, it seems as tho the time had come for the en- 
largement of its policy. A successful church ought to be 
like the banyan tree, whose wide-spreading branches 
reach to the ground, taking on new roots on all sides; or, 
perhaps better still, like the strawberry plant, which in 
the days of its largest fruitage buds forth, succors and 
starts new plants, which are soon capable of independent 
life. : 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


TUESDAY of this week is a memorable day, marking 
the fiftieth year of the pastorate of Dr. R. S. Storrs in 
Brooklyn. When he took charge of the Church of the 
Pilgrims the population of the city was only 63,000. From 
that day to this he has been identified with every promi- 
nent forward movement. 





...-The most important action at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es at Pittsburg had reference to co operation in Home 
Mission work. The special committee in charge of that 
subject reported a plan containing some modifications of 
the plan formerly accepted. Tunis is to be submitted to the 
Boards of the various churches included in the Alliaice, 
with a view to securing a conference on the subject. 


...-The Second National Convention of the Federal 
Council of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip met in 
Philadelphia last week. The strength of the brotherhood 
by chapters is as follows: Reformed Church, 94 ; Presby- 
terian, 100; Congregational, 62; Methodist Episcopal, 7 ; 
Methodist Protestant, 2; Baptist, 7: United Brethren, 3; 
Lutheran, 1 ; Reformed Episcopal, 1; United Presbyterian, 
1: Church of Christ, 1; total number of chapters, 279. 


....The total receipts of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for both its Homeand Foreign 
work during the year ending October 31st were $1,242,659, 
against $1,184,109 for the previous year. Both these totals, 
however, include special gifts and conditional appropria- 
tions amounting to $68,105 for this year and $46,302 for 
1893-'94, so that the net receipts for the regular work were 
$1,174,554 for this year and $1,137,807 for the preceding 
year. 


.... Up to November 1st the Treasurer of the Anniver- 
sary Reunion Fund in the Presbyterian Church had been 
able to pay to the Treasurers of the different Boards the 
following sums: Home Missions, $63,849; Foreign Mis- 
sions, $30,585; Board of Education, $619; Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, $346; Board of Freedmen, $3,911; making a 
total of $99,310. The officers of the Bvards are much en- 
couraged by the fact tbat the regular contributions have 
shown a marked increase, in addition to the sums given 
for this fund. 


....The foreign mission’s rally planned for last week by 
the Presbyterian Churches of this city was a great suc- 
cess. Meetings were held in different churches throughout 
the week, and the closing exercises were in Carnegie Hall 
on Friday evening. Ex-President Benjamin Harrison 
presided, and the Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, and President Francis E. Clark, of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, made addresses. Mr. Foster’s 
address was substantially the same as that delivered be- 
fore the Episcopal Convention at Minneapolis, and in- 
cluded a survey of the mission fields that he had visited. 
President Clark’s subject was ‘‘ The Three Limitless Fac- 
tors in the Missionary Problem.’”’ The house was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. 


'....There was an interesting ceremony Sunday evening 
in this city, in connection with the dedicition of the Syrian 
Orthodox Greek Church, by Bishop Nicholas, Bishop of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, and chief of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Hierarchy in this country. Bishop Nicholas 
recently arrived in this city from St. Petersburg. He was 
assisted in the ceremony by six archimandrites and ten 
Syrian singers. His parish includes about 175,000 Syrians 
in this country, 5,000 of whom reside in this city. At the 
close of the dedicating service the Bishop delivered a short 
address in Russian, advising the Syrians to be good Amer- 
ican citizens, to aid the poor and, above all, to be faithful 
to the Church, and assured them of the entire sympathy 
of the Czar and the Holy Synod. As many were not famil- 
iar with the Russian language, the address was translated 
into Arabic by one of the assistants. The Bishop also cele- 


brated mass at the Russian Orthodox Church of St. Nich- 
olas. 


....At the meeting of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Congregational Ministers last May, a proposal was re- 
ported, looking for union in parish work of the various 
congregations of every communion in different towns of 
the State. It was then proposed, and the proposal was re- 
ceived as practical, that at the union meetings held on 
Thanksgiving Day the subject of such co-operation iu the 
charge, especially of ‘‘outlying families,” as they are 
called, might be brought before the people assembled. 
There is no town in Massachusetts in which, particularly 
at a distance from the center, there are not certain families 
which, under present arrangements, fall under nobody’s 
ministerial care. For two successive years the reports of 
& committee of the Massachusetts Conventior have sug- 
gested methods by which the ministers of churches 
might agree ona plan for a visitation of these outlying 
families. They might thus be brought under somebody’s 
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sympathetic care. The committee appointed last spring, 
of which Dr. Edward Everett Hale is chairman, call atten- 
tion to this subject in anticipation of Thanksgiving Day. 
It needs attention in other States as well. 


..-.The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Inter Seminary Missionary Alliance met with the Lancas- 
ter Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Penn., November 
7th-10th. A hundred delegates from out of town were in 
attendance, a smaller number than in years past. The 


opening session was held in the beautiful new seminary - 


building. Inthe evening, Thursday, a reception was given, 
and two hundred and fifty guests sat down to dinner in 
Alumni Hall. Friday morning the Convention was fully 
at work,and the program prepared was carried out success- 
fully without omission or failure. Some of the seminaries 
reported a loss of interest in the Alliance and it is plain 
that the time has come when the Alliance, must find its 
permanent work or cease to exist. The Volunteer Move- 
ment, the child of the Alliance, in some of the institutions 
absorbs the interest. In others the men who a few years 
ago were the enthusiastic supporters of the Alliance have 
been graduated, and men of like zeal have not come for- 
ward to take their place. In some reports the fact was 
emphasized that it is impossible to get the students in 
general to attend the meetings held by the traveling secre- 
tary. On the other hand, from many seminaries there 


were reports of more systematic study of missionary fields 
and problems than in years past, and the feeling was that 
this must be the policy for the future, viz., the thorough 
teaching of missionary principles and methods asa part of 
the regular seminary work. ‘the general impression re- 
maining is this: The period of enthusiasm is past, and a 
period of steady, prosaic, systematic study has begun. 
Should this prove the case we may expect the happiest re- 
sults. The Alliance is altogether rightiu its appeal to the 
seminaries. If foreign missions are to continue an inte- 
gral part of Church work our seminaries cannot be per- 
mitted to hand over instruction on this subject to occa- 
sional lecturers. Are the students wiser and more zealous 
than the faculties in this matter? In what other depart- 
ment is there equal need or any like earnest demand for 
more extended instruction? Apart from the Seminary, 
where missionary interest is high aud some of the choicest 
men are set aside for the foreign field, Lancaster cannot 
be said to be awake to the importance of the work. In 
spite of the exceptional strength of the program congrega- 
tions were of the smallest. Men of national reputation, like 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, were listened to by audiences which 
did not fill one-quarter of the auditorium of the First Re- 
formed Church. Even theclergy were conspicuous by their 
absence. ‘The most noticeable feature in the addresses and 
the debates was the unanimity with which the importance 
of sending men of power, iutellectual and spiritual, was 
recognized. Tbere was no disposition to minimize the diffi- 
culties of the work but, on the other band, fully admitting 
its greatness the desire wus torise toits standard and give of 
our best forits accomplishment. Measures were taken for 
the more permanent organization of the Alliance and an 
extension of its usefulness, If there was less enthusiasm 
than a year ago at Spriuygtield, O., the Convention still was 
none the less successful, and its resuits tully justified the 
expense and labor expended. The hospitality of the Semi- 
nay, faculty and students, was unstinted and most 
gracious. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER IST. 
DAVID ANOINTED KING.—1 SAMUEL 16: 14-23. ° 


GouLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’”’—1 SAMUEL 16: 7. 

Nores.—* The Lord said unto Samuel.’’—How he said 
it, whether by audible voice, or by inward suggestion, is 
not told. “* Wilt thou mourn for Saul ?”—He naturally 
mourned, as Saul was his protégé.———“‘ Fill thine horn 
with oil.””,—Probably a sacred sort of oil, like what the 
priests used.—-——“‘ To Jesse, the Bethlehemite.’’—He had 
to go only about a dozen miles from Ramah, and Jesse 
was probably an old acquaintance anda leading man. 
“Tf Saul hear it he will kill me.”,—Saul naturally expected 
that his son would succeed him. The change of the dy- 
nasty was treasonable.———‘' Suy Iam come to sacrifice 
to the Lord,’’—So he had, but it was not his chief pur- 
pose. The sacrifice was part of a local, perhaps family 
feast. The levitical law about sacrificing only at the taber- 
nacle was not in force. Every slaughter of a bea-t fora 
feast wus also a sacrifice, part being offered to the Lord, 
—— Trembliny.’’—Samuel bad great power as the an- 
cient judge, even after Saul was made king. He had the 
power of a judge, and the revereuce paid to a priest- 
prophet. They feared he bad come to inquire into 
some sin of the town. “ Sanctify yourselves.” — 
Avoid ceremonial impurity, and wash properly. 
——‘*Come with me to the sacrifice.’—This implied 
also a feast. And Samuel had provided for a considerab!e 
feast by bringing a heifer, instead of a smaller sheep: and 
Jesse might have provided other offerings. ** Eliab,’ 
« Shammah.’’—Compare the names in 1 Chron. 2: 13; 27: 
18, and observe how errors are made in copying. “* He 
keepeth the sheep.”—To watch the sheep was a tusk as- 
signed often to the younger boys, when there was no dan- 
ger of wild beasts. They are active, watchful, while the 
grown-up men could do the harder work of farming.” ——-— 
** Send and fetch him.”’—He may have beep a mile or more 
off. But it would take some time to cook the dinner.——— 
* He was ruddy.’’—It means that he had red hairand a 
light complexion. This is not usual in the East now, and 
yet very likely the Jews were then ofa lighter complexion 
than now, just as the old Romans and Greeks were light- 
haired, while now they are very dark.———“‘ Samuel .. . 
anointed him.’’—Everybody saw it, but they probably were 
not told why he was anointed, and not that he was to be 
king. He might be anointed as a prophet. ——" The Spir- 
it cf the Lord came mightily upon David.’’—He became 
evidently able, strong, wise. 

Instruction.—It isan old saying that it is of no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk. Wedonot need to fret over what we 
cannot help. The Lord told Samuel to stop mourning over 
Saul, and to accept the situation, make the best of it, and 
anoint a new king. The lesson for us is to look eagerly 
forward, and not regretfully backward. 
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If the old is bad, forsake it, and press on toa better. The 
best is not behind us but before us. Old men are apt to 
think that the best is all past, the golden age gone, when 
in fact the golden age is allin the future. 

Bad rulers should be removed, a bad dynasty overthrown ; 
or,in arepublican government, remand an administration 
to private life if it is guilty of corruption and put in better 
men. 

We must not think of Samuel as unwilling to obey the 
Lord and go to Bethiehem. What he wanted was merely 
fuller directions. He laid the case before the Lord so that 
he might make no mistake, and the Lord did not reprove 
him. It was not a case like Jonah’s. 

God did not tell Samuel to tell a lie. He simply told 
him to tell only a part of the truth. He was first to go to 
a sacrifice and feast, and then to anoint David. If he told 
the first part he told the truth, a part of it, and concealed 
the rest. 

There are many cases in which we are not obliged to tell 
all the truth, when to tell it all would be foolish and crimi- 
nal, The wise man will very often hold his tongue and tell 
nothing to those who had better not know. Be rather reti- 
cent than garrulous. Ove who tells all he knows will 
make enemies and stir up much strife. 

The first king, Saul, was chosen in part for his fine ap- 
pearance. Itis very excellent to be of commanding stature, 
or of a beautiful face or figure. But Saul, chosen for that, 
proved a failure. So Eliab was a man of stature and fine, 
royal figure. But this time God meant to choose an able 
and wise and good man. 

Mind and heart make the man more than does stature or 
beauty. Savages honor strength, civilized people honor 
wisdom. 

David was found engaged in healthy, out of-door labor. 
Ife got a fine physical development in that way. In the 
open fields he learned courage to attack a lion and a bear. 
He also learned to commune with God, so that he could 
sing the beautiful psalm, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd.” It 
is better to be brought up to work, and better in the coun- 
try than in the city. 

After the anointing the Spirit of God came mightily upon 
David. He felt that he had a mission from God. He !ooked 
to God for help. He was serious, studious, diligent, am- 
bitious. He had faith in God ; he was willing to fight the 
giant. He was devoted to poetry and music. Above all, 
he was deeply religious. God’s Spirit can be in all of us, and 
will produce the fruits of faithfulness, diligence, courage 
and devotion. 








AMinisterial Vegister. 


BAPTIST, 


— S., Newport, called to the church in Herkimer 


DANN, FRANK, Perry, accepts call to Avon, O. 

MINCH, L. W., Meredith, accepts call to Delhi, N. Y. 

SWIFT, FULLER, Centralia, IIL, accepts call to Columbus, Ind. 
= I. P.. Brownsville, Tenn., accepts call to Mayesville, 


WARRING, H. B., Amenia, N. Y., resigns. 

WOLFE, W. L., Ross, accepts call to Fredericksburg, Ia. 
WILLIAMS, J. 3., Wellsboro, accepts call to Forest City, Penn. 
WINNANS, J. H., Kokomo, called to Frankfort, Ind. 

WITTs, C. E., Denmark, accepts call to Richville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAKER, ARIEL A., Washta, accepts call to Fairfax, La. 
BEACH, ELMER J., New Haven, accepts call to Northford, Conn. 
BLAISDELL, James A., Waukesha, Wis , resigns. 
BRINTNALL, WALTER A., Chapin, la., resigns. 


BURT, C. W. (Free Bap.), Cadmus, accepts call to Lakeview, 
Mich, 


CALNON, Joun C., Kingfisher, Okla., resigns. 

CRAM, D. W., ord. November 6th, Staples, Minn. 
EDWARDS, STEPHEN, Hesperia, Cal., resigns. 
FARNHAM, H. Everett, Lovell, Me., resigns. 

FRITZ, BENJAMIN F., Greenwich, O., resigns. 

GILLES, E. W.. accepts call to New York Mills, Minn. 
MARVIN, Joun T., Anita, Ia., resigns. 

MONROE, Pror. G. A., Kearney, called to Milford, Neb. 
MUMBY, Rosenrt, Fayette, accepts call to Dinsdale, Ia. 
ROBBINS, Benson C., Chase, Mich., resigns. 

SAFFORD, GeorGeE B., Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently, aged 63. 
SIMPSON, SAMUEL, Garner, Ia., resigns. 


SPELMAN, Henry 0O., Red Cloud, Neb., called to Edgerton, 
is. 


TEMPLE, W. H. G., inst. November 6th, Seattle, Wash. 

TURNER, JONATHAN, ord. November 6th, Gaylord, Mich. 

WARNER, H. E., Garden Prairie, Ia., resigns. 

WELLS, HermaAx J., Union, Me., resigns. 

oe GOTTFRIED, Waukegan, Ill., accepts call to Sioux 

ity, la. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. Mr. (Cumb. Pres.), Indiana, called to San 
Jacinto, Cal. 

WILSON, Joun R., ord. October 30th, Temple, Me. 

WRIGHT, W. E. C., Clevelaud, O., acvepts call to a fessor- 
ship in Olivet College, Mich. cas 

LUTHERAN. 
COUNTS, H. P., Leesville, 8. C., resigns. 
HENKEL, 8., New Market, Va., resigns. 


aae.s. WILLIAM, Hudson, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 


KINARD, J. D., Prosperity, accepts call to Leesville, 8. C. 
SMITH, Lewis, Ellenville, N. Y., resigns. 

SHANK, H. B., Urbano, O., resigns. 

SUMMIT, J. H., Canly Branch, Tenn., resigns. 

WEIGLE, E. J., Altoona, accepts call to Mechanicsburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHAPMAN, J. C., Philadelphia, called to Hackettstown, Penn. 
HUNTER, Tomas K., Nebraska City, Neb., resigns. 
ORDWAY, SMITH, Syracuse, called to Sodus, N. Y. 
RAVEN, A. N., Newton, accepts call to Mifflintown, Penn. 
ROBERTS, Ezra M., Elmira, N. Y., died November Ist, aged 89. 
WOODHULL, GeorGe E., Japan, died October ilth. 


PROTESTANT EKPISCOPAL. 
ELMENDORF, J. J., Kenosha, Wis., resigns. 
FITCH, H. L., Monroe, La., accepts call to Denver, Col. 
LITTELL, J. 8., Wilmington, Del., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 


PALMER, Francis L., Gardner, Mass., accepts call to W: 
Walla, Wash. ’ a 


RANGER, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind., died recently, aged 45. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HAEHNLE, C. A., Moravian, Chaska, Minn., called to Hope, Ind. 

— SAMUEL G., United Pres., Albany, Ore., died October 
st. 


KEEN, S. A., Meth., Delaware, 0., died November 11th. 


Te MONDS, W. A., United Pres., Peter's Creek, Penn., re- 
signs. 


ee. I. H., German Ref., Miamisburg, O., died November 

8th. 

TOOLE, WALrER, Meth., St. Louis, Mo., died November 12th, 
aged 76. 


WEISS, Matruew Henry. Moravian Bishop of Eastern Prov- 
ince of West Indies, died October 3d. 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN has issued his annual report of 
Cornell University. During the year the board of trustees 
has been enlarged by the election of fifteen members, one 
of whom is Miss Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College. 
He proposes a system of pensioning superannuated pro- 
fessors, and suggests that the expected additional Fayer- 
weather money be used for this purpose. Athletics receive 
some attention, and he says: 

“ Resolutions were finally adopted providing for the more ef- 
fective exclusion of professional players, for the disqualifying of 
players markedly deficient in scholarship, for the reduction of 
the number of absences on the part of the team from town, and 
for the limitation so far as possible of intercollegiate contests to 
college grounds.” 








The trustees plan to have intercollegiate games confined to 
grounds exclusively used by students. He adds: 

* And it may be reasonably doubted whether intercollegiate 

athletics in the United States have of late years been, in gen- 
eral, moderate or healthy or innocent. It has already been 
stated that schemes of money-making mingle with intercol- 
legiate football, which has been attended with other evils also. 
Bat the canker of all intercollegiate athletics to-day is the fierce 
desire to win, which is eating the heart out of the genuine 
sportsman’s love of sport for sport’s sake irrespective altogether 
of the prize of victory. The concomitant of this blight is not far 
toseek. The sports and recreations of amateurs tend to become 
the business of professionals; and the work is henceforth con- 
trolled not by the honor of the sportsman but by another code 
borrowed from the school of professionalism. It is hoped that 
the action already taken by the Cornell Faculty, combined with 
the efforts of the Cornell Athletic Association, will save Cornell 
athletics from this deterioration, of which every college may to- 
day be justly apprehensive. As intercollegiate athletics are to be 
tolerated only when they do not interfere with the work of stu- 
dents, or do not distract institutions of learning from the pur- 
pose of their existence, so, furthermore, they must not be en- 
couraged, they should be forbidden, unless players and man- 
agers recognize that far above records and victories, higher than 
sports, higher even than physical culture, are self-respect and 
courtesy to others, good manners and morals, and that generous 
manliness which isthe spirit of the amateur and the conscience 
of the sportsman.” 
In the law school it has been decided to extend the course 
to from two to three years, beginning in 1897, and Judge 
Finch, of the Court of Appeals, of this State will become 
Dean, The library contains 174,000 volumes and 29,000 
pamphlets. Six buildings are under contract for the State 
Veterinary College. It is proposed to establish a peda- 
gogical department. The amount of endowment of the 
collegeis now $6,188,000 and the total income $515,000. 


.... The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1895 gives special attention to questions arising in connec- 
tion with the education of the Indians. In the first place 
he shows that there has been an increase of 1,417 in the 
enrollment and of 968 in the average attendance of Indian 
pupils at Government, contract, mission and public day 
schools. The great bulk of this increase is in the Govern- 
ment schools ; indeed, there has been a falling off both in 
enrollment and attendance at contract schools. These fig- 
ures do not include the schools among the five civilized 
tribes of the Indian Territory nor of the Indians in New 
York, whose schooling is provided for by that State. The 
Commissioner notes that the older Indians are more favor- 
ably disposed toward education, and that the unreasoning 
opposition to schools, so common in earlier days, has prac- 
tically disappeared. The Indian recognizes that the old 
order of things has passed away, and that he must prepare 
his children to compete with the white children in the strug- 
gle of life. Referring to the direction of Congress to reduce 
the aid to contract schools 20 per cent., the Commissioner 
states that it was decided to continue contract schools 
where the Government had none of its own, to reduce the 
number of pupils to be contracted for where the Govern- 
ment had accommodations of its own, to assume all con- 
tract schools offered to the Government for Indian school 
purposes, and to reduce per capita allowances to schools 
which had been receiving rates in excess of those of the 
majority of contract schools. Fourdenominational schools 
were surrendered to the Government and accepted, and the 
Friends, desiring no renewal of the contract for their 
school at Wabash, Ind., nearly $48,000 was saved to the 
Government. Contracts with twenty three schools were 
reduced, and those with twenty-eight were renewed without 
change. The amount of expenditure authorized for the 
Episcopal year, ending January 30th, 1896, is $2,056,515, a 
decrease of two per cent. from the previous year. 

...-Mount Holyoke College has for weeks been looking 
forward to Founders’ Day as atime when a new impetus 
would be given to the work for the endowment fund. Re- 
ports from the different alumne associations brought 
messages of loyalty, and showed a determination to work 
hard for the $150,000 which will secure Dr. Pearson’s 
gift of $50,000. The Springfield Association reported 
$30,006 already pledged; the total amount reported was 
about $52,000. The address by Dr. Judson Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, paid a high tribute to the 
college as the center and crown of our educational system, 
and the natural corrective of the materialism of the age. 
Miss Ellen C. Parsons, class of ’63, gave the alumne address 
on the relation of Mount Holyoke to the life of the time. 
Miss Parsons gave as a watchword ‘‘Conserve the past, 
observe the present, serve the future.”’ 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE BEST RECENT BOOKS. 


By recent books in the following notices we mean 
books which have been published within about twelve 
months. 

The total number issued within that period is larger 
than ever, while that of distinctly good books in all 
departments is greater than can be noticed in such a 
list as we propose to publish. To be useful such a list 
must be classified and kept down to the lowest limite. 
Readers who are not interested in the entire list may 
find something to profit them in some part of the classi- 
fication. In the departments of technical knowledge, 
such as law, medicine and science, our list will be rather 
popular than scientific. Educational books were fully 
treated in the special number devoted to them in August 
and, as a rule, are not mentioned again in this number. 

We do not propose to give an exhaustive list even of 
the best recent publications, We may prove to have 
omitted more than one favorite book, placed some too 
high, ad failed to suit any of our readers exactly. If 
any one is aggrieved we cannot do better than to repeat 
our counsel last year, that he comfort himself with the 
reflection, that he is blessed among men who has found 
one favorite book, and that the briefer our list the better 
it should be. 








THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

All things considered we place first in this list The Foun- 
detions of Belie}, being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Theology. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
(Longmans.) This volume is another indication that the 
tide of protest is rising against naturalism. This return 
of thought away from the naturalistic method the book is 
written to promote. Its chief merit lies in its overwhelm- 
ing assault onthe assumption of scientific naturalism that 
it has been able to furnish the basis of a philosophy or re- 
ligion, while a theological system cannot. 

The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England. By 
W. De Loss Love, Jr., Ph.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This 
is one of the most clear-cut and entirely satisfactory inves- 
tigations that have been applied to the history of New 
England. Itis reallya new point of view from which to 
study the history of New England. The originality of the 
author’s method, his patience, judgment and impartial 
treatment give the book something the character of a new 
departure. 

A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. 
Satterlee, D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 
(Scribner.) A book of great value, bold, frank, liberal. 
Dr. Satterlee recognizes the debt of Christianity to evolu- 
tion, and says thatthe more Christians read and think the 
more lasting that debt of gratitude appears. Looking 
back over the history of evolution in this century the 
Church of to-day sees how truly science has been a hand- 
maid to religion in lifting the world above materialism, 
atheism, eighteenth-century deism and hedonism. 

New Testament Theology; or,an Account of Teaching of 
Jesus and of Primitive Christianity According to the 
New Testament Sources. By Dr. Willebald Beyschlag, 
Professor of Theology at Halle. This work has attracted 
much attention on account of the more interesting meth- 
od which Beyschlag laid down for himself to follow. In 
his view the New Testament records are more or less frag- 
mentary, and for their understanding require a broader re- 
construction than they were allowed to receive on the old 
method. The theological results of the new method have 
not been at all revolutionary, thothey have added greatly 
to the interest of the work, and led to conclusions which 
may modify, to some extent, the traditional orthodoxy. 

The Institutes of Christian Religion. By Emmanuel V. 
Gerhart, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic and Practi- 
cal Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Penn. With an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Schaff. (Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y.) A work of great 
ability, thought out on large, broad and free lines, and in 
entire loyalty to the evangelical theology. The two vol- 
umes make awhole in which Christian theology is devel- 
oped systematically, not from its Calvinistic center in the 
will of God, nor from the modern basis of free will, and 
still less from a basis of dogmatic bibliolatry, but from a 
general Christocentric position, which accepts the incar- 
nation as the realized will of God and the freedom of the 
creature in Jesus Christ. Creation ; God in Time and 
Space. By Randolph S. Foster, D.D., LL D., a Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. (Hunt & Eaton. $3.00.) 
An inspiring scheme of thought is developed in this vol- 
ume. The author lays hold of the idea of Creation as at 
the root of life and knowledge, and advances from it to 
the conception of man as a created being. His chapters 
on Time Measures of the universe and Beyond the Solar 
System are exhilarating. We name the new and re- 
vised edition of An Outline of Systematic Theology. By 
E. H. Johnson, D.D., Professor in Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, with a Supplement on*Ecclesiology, by Henry G. 
Weston, D.D., President of Crozer Theological Seminary. 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) 

Doctrine and Life; A Study of Some of the Principal 
Truths of the Christian Religion in their Relation to 
Christian Experience. By George B. Stephens, Ph.D., 
Professor in Yale Theological Seminary. (Silver, Burdette 
& Co.) We name this volume as one of the strongest and 
most helpful among all the recent theological publications. 
It is thought out on non-polemic lines, on the positive side 
of the subject, and with a luminous hold on the vital rela- 
tions which subsist between Christian doctrine and spirit- 
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ual experience. Professor Stephens’s illustration, for ex- 
ample, of the significance of the doctrine of the Trinity 
drawn from spiritual experience, is very striking. 

Fragments du Texte Grec du Livre d’Enoch et de quel- 
ques Ecrits Attribiies a Saint Pierre. This is a most val- 
uable literary find, and reminds us that the age of such 
discoveries is by no means past. The volume covers 
about 147 pages,and contains an abundance of new 
data and material for study. The contents consist of 
new Greek fragments of the Book of Enoch, namely, the 
first thirty chapters of that Apocalypse, and they are pub- 
lished by the French Egyptologist, M. Bourant. 

The Four Gospels in Syriac. Translated from the Sivait- 
ic Palimpsest, by the late Robert L. Bensly, M.A , Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and by J. Rendell Harris, M.A., Lecturer of the 
University of Cambridge, and by Cranford Burkitt, M.A., 
witb an Introduction by Agnes Smith Lewis. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge. A Trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, by Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S. (London 
and New York ; Macmillan): The Catalogue of the Syriac 
MSS. in the Convent of St. Catherine, on Mt. Sinai. Com- 
piled by Agnes Smith Lewis; and the other Catalogues of 
the Arabic MSS. in the Convert of St. Catherine, on Mt, 
Sinai, also compiled by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. These 
three volumes represent by far the greatest achievement 
of critical scho'arship during the year. The story of Mrs. 
Lewis’s discovery of the Palimpsest Gospels at Mt. Sinai 
and their identification by Professor Bensly as allied with 
the Curetonian, need not be repeated. The three volumes 
named above are the present outcome of the great find. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuterono- 
my. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (Scribner) This is 
the opening volume of a new series of commentaries which 
are intended to occupy a place in English biblical litera- 
ture, which, up to the present time, has been left to be 
filled by the Germans, either with translations or with 
their original works. It is intended to be abreast of 
the scholarship of the times, and to be itself the work of 
the best company of scholars that can be assembled in the 
United States and Great Britain. Two new numbers have 
just been published in this series, which will receive an 
early notice in ourcolnmns. Meantime we ea)l attention 
to them as among the striking publications of the year. 
They are A Critical and Ezegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. William Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., and the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, B.D.. Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford; and A Critical and Exzeyetical Com- 
mentary on Judges, by George Foot Moore, Professor of 
Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. (Scribner) 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. 
D. M. Spense, D.D., Dean of Colchester, and the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A., with introductions bythe Rev. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., the Rt. Rev. H. Cotterbill, D.D., 
the Very Rev. Principal J. Tulloch, B.D., the Rev. Canon 
G. Rawlinson and the Rev. A. Plammer. These are good 
names and promise a work of great practical value. (Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 

The Lutheran Commentary, edited by Dr. Henry E. 
Jacobs in co-operation with a company of scholars in the 
Lutheran-Americapn Church, is now well under way. We 
have already noticed two parts of the annotations on the 
Gospel according to Matthew, by the late Prof. Charles P. 
Schaeffer, D.D. The introduction and the prolegomena to 
Matthew are inthe previous volumes. (Christian Litera- 
ture Co.) 

In the line of Couservative Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, Professor William Henry Green, of Princeton, has 
published two notable volumes during the year—The High- 
er Criticism of the Pentateuch and, just from the press, 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis. (Scribner.) 

Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the 
Ephesians. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D D., D.C L., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Profes* + of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. The Macmillans publish under this title an 
exceedingly valuable and interesting series of lectnres 
on the Romans and Ephesians, in which Dr. Hort reviews 
with candor the whole vast question of the Roman Church 
and epistle. More on these two large questions was never 
told in fewer words. 

A very interesting volume by a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian is Christ in Type and Prophecy. By the Rev. A. J. 

Maas, S. J., Professor of Oriental languages in Woodstock 
College, Md. A thoroughly evangelical volume, written 
with a full faith in biblical symbols and with a warm glow 
of faith which stands at the greatest possible remove from 
the cold rationalistic precision of much of the modern 
criticism. 

Sources of New Testament Greek; or, The Influence of 
the Septuagint on the Vocabulary of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A. (Scribner.) This 
volume is interesting as a return to a view which once had 
more prevalence than it bas recently had with regard to 
the influence of the Septuagint on the Greek of the New 
Testament. 

The American Church History Series was opened last year 

by Dr. H. K. Carroll’s volume on “ The Religious Forces 
of the United States."’ Eleven volumes in all have now 
been published, the last and certainly one of the best in the 
series being the Rev. C. C. Tiffany’s on the Episcopalians 
in the United States. The other volumes are: the Bap- 
tists, by Dr. A. H. Newman: the Congregationalists, by 
Dr. Walker; Lytheraas, by Dr. Jacobs ; Roman Catholics, 
by Dr. O’Gorman ; Presbyterians, by Dr. R. E. Thompson. 
The eighth volume embraces the history of the Reformed 
Church (Dutch), by Dr. E. T. Corwin: the Reformed 
Church (German), by Prof. J. H. Dubbs, and the Moravian 
Charch, by Prof. J. T. Hamilton. Besides these nave been 
published a volume on Methodists (South), the United Pres- 
byterians, the Cumberland Presbyterians and the Presby- 
terians (South), and another on the Disciples, Friends, 
United Brethren and the Evangelical Association. (Chris- 
tian Literature Co.) 
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One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. By Bishop J. W. Hood, D.D.,, LL.D. (A. 
M. E. Zion Book Concern, New York.) . 

The Messiah of the Apostles. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. (Scribner.) The Messiah of the Gospels, also by 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor 
of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary. 
(Scribner.) 

Modern Missions in the East. Their Methods, Successes 
and Limitations. By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., with an 
‘introduction by Edward T. Eaton, D.D., President of Beloit 
College. (Harper.) A first-rate book on missions, and par- 
ticularly valuable as an exposition of the philosophy or 
theory of missions. A New Programme of Missions. 
A Movement to make the Colleges in all Lands Centers of 
Evangelization. By Luther D. Wishard. (Revell Co.) This 
is a publication under the auspices of the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The author made 
a tour of investigation which carried him through the 
most important mission fields of the world. Forty 
Years in China. By the Rev. R. H. Graves, D.D. (R. H. 
Woodard Co., Baltimore.) Thoroughly and philosophically 
worked out. 

The Religions of Japan from the Dawn of History to 
the Era of Meiji. By Dr. William Elliot Griffis. A very 
interesting volume, treating the history in a large way, 
developing its resemblances to ard its contrasts with 
Christianity. Buddhism, for example, as itis seen in 
different parts of the country; its missionary activity, its 
Salvation Army, its abbots on horseback and monks in 
armor; its attitude to polygamy and concubinage; its 
art and philosophy and theology. The closing chapter 
on the two centuries of silence which followed after Japan 
was shut in, the hidden leaven of Dutch Protestantism 
and the slow approach to light and the gradual unseen 
preparation for the phenomenal outburst of the new life, 
make a history of very great interest. 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. A very interesting indication of the strongly 
religious direction of the author’s thoughts in his later 
years. The whole series to which these Thoughts on Relt- 
gion belong is worth more than usual attention, especially 
the two essays on ‘Mind and Motion” and ‘ Monism,’’ 
in which he announces his distinct preference for the the- 
istic hypothesis and identifies monism with pantheism. The 
others are ‘‘ An Examination of Weismannism” and ‘‘ Dar- 
win after Darwin.” (Longmans and The Open Court Co.) 

Questions of Modern Enquiry. A series of discussions, 
by Heary A. Stimson, D.D., pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Congregational Church, New York City. (Revell 
Co.) Astriking example of the direction in which the 
evangelical theology of the living Church is now moving 
toward liberalism. -Ways of Working; or, Helpful 
Hints for Sunday-School Officers or Teachers. By A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D., formerly superintendent of Olivet Sun- 
day-school. (W. A. Wilde & Co., New York.) A capital 
book. So far as teacher and his methods go it leaves 
nothing unsaid. Jesus as a Teacher and the Making 
of the New Testament. By B. A. Hinsdale, Professor of 
Pedagogics at the University of Michigan. (Christian 
Publication Co.) The subject is viewed in this volume at 
a new angle, and treated with considerable freshness and 
novelty. Master and Men; or, The Sermon on the 
Mount Practiced on the Plain. By the Rev. William B. 
Wright. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This book has the 
merit of stirring up its readers. It starts a series of puz- 
zles, social and religious, and requires the reader todo a 
deal of good healthy thinking.———The Ministry of the 
Spirit. By A.J. Gordon, DD. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia.) The last publication of the 
lamented author.——Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Mid- 
rash, Zohar and the Liturgy of the Synagogue. Texts 
and translations by the Rev. Dr. Gustaf Dalman. Trans- 
lated and edited by the Rev. A. W. Staerne. (Cambridge: 
Bell & Co.) A novel subject which leads to important re- 
sults. How Christ Came to Church; The Pastor’s 
Dream; A; Spiritual Autobiography. By A. J. Gordon, 
with the lifestory andthe dream as interpreting the man, 
by A. T. Pierson. (American Baptist Society.) Rela- 
tion of Religion to Civil Government inthe United States 
of America, A State without a Church, but not without a 
Religion. By Isaac A. Cornelison. (Putnam). Studies 
in the Christian Evidences, being Apologetics for the 
Times, By Alexander Mair, D.D. (Scribner.) A people’s 
book written by ascholar and under a scholar’s responsi- 
bility to criticism.— —Introduction to the Talmud, By 
M. Mielziner, Ph.D. (Block & Co, Cincinnati ) 


























BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


The Life of Charles Loring Brace, Chiefly told by His 
Own Letters. Edited by his daughter, with portraits. 
(Scribner.) One of the most fascinating volumes of 
American biography. The story of a devoted life and of a 
life that was rendered immensely fruitful by its self-sacri- 
fice ; of the founder of the Five Points Mission and the pio- 
neer of the Children’s Aid movement. 

George William Curtis. By Edward Carey. The most 
recent addition to the ‘‘ American Men of Letters’’ series. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Prince Henry, the Navigator, the Hero of Portugal and 
0f Modern Discovery, 1394-1460 A.D. With an account of 
geographical progress throughout the Middle Ages as the 
preparation for his work. By C. Raymond Beazley. (Put- 
nam.) The interest of this volume lies in its pre Colum- 
bian history. 

Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, in two volumes, with Anima Poete 
from the Unpublished Four Books of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, edited by the same. Both volumes (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) make an extremely interesting 
series of Coleridge’s letters and excerpts from his writings. 
Nearly three times as many of his letters are included in 
the present edition as have been published before. The 

Correspondence is very full in some of its parts, and in all 
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respects full enough to give a more complete expression of 
the poet than we otherwise have. 

Life and Letters of John G. Whittier. By Samuel T. 
Pickard. In two volumes. (Houghton,}{Mifflin & Co.) 
This is the standard Life of the poet. 

The Marquis de Lafayette in the American Revolution, 
with Some Account of the Attitude of France toward the 
War of Independence. By Charlemagne Tower, Jr., LL.D. 
Two volumes. (Lippincott.) The characteristic of this 
work is the attempt it has made toestimate more distinctly 
than ever before the extent of the obligations of this coun- 
try to France and to Lafayette. 

The Sherman Letters. Correspondence between General 
and Senator Sherman from 1827-1891. (Scribner.) The 
frankness with which these brothers express themselves in 
this correspondence may have exposed them to some criti- 
cism, but it has vastly increased the interest of the corre- 
spondence, 

Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This 
is a reminiscence of the great days of Commodore Perry 
and the man whose name should be forever associated with 
him in the glory of his achievement. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Dclightful companion vol- 
ume to Emily Dickinson’s poems, full of a charm which is 
distinctly her own; frolicsome, gay, bubbling over with 
her own free spirit, and delightful because they admit of 
no classification among ordinary productions. (Roberts, 
Boston.) 

Lucy Larcom. Life, Letters and Diary. By Daniel 
Dalany Addison. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is a 
book from which every reader will draw a stimulus for 
doing good. It is brimful of the sweetness and courage 
and strength of Christian earnestness, charity and sym- 
pathy. 

John Addington Symonds. A Biography Compiled 
from his Papers and Correspondence. By Horatio T. 
Brown; with portraits and illustrations. 2 volumes. 
(Scribner.) A book of rare interest, especially as giving 
us the life of the historian of the Renaissance and glimpses 
of his own beautiful, classical spirit. 

The Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By John Bigelow, LL.D. 
(Harper.) An admirable example of what Democratic 
training in the State of New York used to be, and a noble 
addition to the records of American statesmen. 

Napoleon at Home. Daily Life of the Emperor at the 
Tuilleries. By Frederick Masson. Translated by James 
E. Matthew. (Lippincott.) This is the most overwhelming 
revelation that has yet been made of the Oriental self- 
indulgence in which the great Emperor lived, and of the 
potent spell by which he subjugated every one who came 
within his reach. 

The Life and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures delivered at 
Oxford, 1893-4. By James Anthony Froude, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. (Scribner.) One of the very 
foremost examples of recent biography. 

Oliver Cromwell. By George H. Clark, D.D. (Harper.) 
A little book which deserves the praise of having struck 
the keynote of the Protector’s life with great firmness and 
courage. 

Louis XIV, and Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
Mr. Arthur Hassall, of Christ Church, Oxford. (Putnam.) 
The volume belongs in Evelyn Abbott’s ‘“ Heroes of the 
Nations.” A model piece of work of its class. 

Life of Daniel DeFoe. By Thomas Wright (Randolph), 
who has introduced some new material into his life of this 
strong and somewhat turbulent individual. 

Letters of Celia Thaxter. Edited by her friends A. F. 
and R. L. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A very highly 
characteristic portrait of Celia Thaxter. 

John Livingston Nevius, Forty Years Missionary7in 
China. By his wife, Helen S. Coan (Revell Co.), who, with 
great tenderness, simplicity and tact, has drawn the noble 
features of her husband’s character. John Nevius belonged 
among the race of pioneers and founders, a greatand noble 
one at that. 

Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edited 
by George Duruy. (Harper.) Nothing more important 
nor more compromising to Napoleon and the Empress Jose - 
phine has appeared from the press than thesetwo volumes, 
After making all allowance for them, and very considera - 
ble allowance must be made for the position of Barras, it 
must still be recognized that they contain a large amount 
of grave and important truth. 

Sir Samuel Baker. A Memoir. T. Douglas Murray. (Mac- 
millan.) Sir Samuel Baker and his wife were two of the 
most imposing figures that ever rose on Africa. His gigan- 
tic stature and strength enabled him to do what no others 
dared attempt, while the skill and address of his wife 
gave her the name which she bears still of the ‘‘ White 
Lily.” This life is worthy of the best days and traditions 
of the British Empire, and Sir Samuel was himself worthy 
of the very greatest race of heroes who carried the name 
and fame of Great Britain over the world. 

An Aide de-Camp of Napoleon. Memoirs of the General 
Count De Ségur. (Appleton.) 

Life of Sir James Fitz James Stephen, Bart., a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice. By his brother, Leslie Stephen. 
Two Portraits. (Putnam.) A very strong work of great 
and uniqueinterest. No other Englishman has realized in 
himself so much of the strength of conservatism and of 
radicalism as Sir James, or brought such an attack on the 
ideas of the age while he did so much to promote them. 

Li Hung Chang. By R. K. Douglass. (Frederick Warne 
& Co.) An admirable account of the great Chinese Viceroy. 

The Ameer Abdur Rahman. By Stephen Wheeler, 
F.R.G.P. (Frederick Warne & Co.) This volume holds its 
place in the international series of the “ Pablic Men of 
To-day.” It owes its position to the fact that the editor is 
an Englishman, and that the country over which the 
Ameer rules is the prolific source of disputes between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. The man himself is a type of the 
Oriental tyrant and a convenient instrument in the long 
struggle in Central Asia. 


Life of General Hancock. By General Walker. One of 
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the latest additions to the “Great Commander Series.” The 
life of as gallant and chivalrous an officer as ever com- 
manded a corps. (Appleton.) 

The Life and Letters of Edward Freeman, B.C.L., 
LUD. By W. R. W. Stephens, D.D. (Macmillan.) 2 Vol- 
umes, 

Sonya Kovalévsky. Her Recollections of Childhood. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood, with a 
biography by Anna Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Ca- 
janello. From the Swedish, by A. N. Clive Barley, anda 
biography by Lily Wolffsohn. (The Century Co., N. Y.) 
This remarkable book needs little to be added to empha- 
size its merits. No onecan take it up without feeling 
the fascination of the book and the strong attraction of 
the subject’s genius. 

William the Silent. The Prince of Orange; the Mod- 
erate Man of the Sixteenth Century. By Ruth Putnam. 
(Putnam.) 

The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By Field Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley; with introduction by Lord Frederick 
Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight, editors of the Pall 
Mall Magazine. (Roberts Brothers.) And the Rise of Wel- 
lington. By General Lord Roberts, V.C., with portraits 
and plans. (Roberts Brothers.) These two little volumes 
present a very interesting combined view of the relation 
of these two extraordinary men. Of the two, Lord Doug- 
las’s volume on Wellington is the cooler. Lord Wolseley 
has fallen a victim to a very extravagant exaggeration of 
Napoleon and to an extreme theory of his overthrow being 
produced by physical failure. 

As we go to press the Macmillans are publishing John 
Knox, A Biography, in two volumes by P. Hume Brown 
which are intended as companions to the author’s life of 
George Buchanan, the brilliant Scotch representative of the 
intellectual side of the Reformation movement, as Knox 
represented the new theology and the new religion. In 
this volume Knox stands forth as a great Scotchman and 
asa figure of European importance. ; 


HISTORY. 

A very important volume published this year in this 
country, by A. C. Armstrong & Son, is The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, especially in Relation to 
the History of Israel and of the Early Church. By 
George Adam Smith. Cautious, shy of new identifications, 
but strong and bold on vital points, rich in interest for 
the general reader, evangelical, but based on the new 
liberal criticism. 

History of Mediwval Europe. By Ephraim Emerton, 
Ph.D., Professor of History at Harvard College. (Ginn & 
Co.) Au excellent, compact survey of the history of me- 
dieval Europe, and furnished with all the necessary 
apparatus for study in the way of bibliology and maps. 

History of the Christian Church. By HearyC. Sheldon, 
Professor in Boston University. Written with the obvious 
intention to be be fair, scholarly and readable. 

A History of Amherst College during the Administra- 
tion of its First Five Presidents. By Prof. William S. 
Tyler, D.D., LL D. Introduction by Dr. Storrs. (Frank H. 
Hitchcock.) 

The Russian Jews; Extermination or Emancipation. 
By Leo Errara, Professor at the University at Brussels, 
with a prefatory note by Prof. Theodore Mommsen. (Mac- 
millan.) This is an indictment of Russian barbarism 
which is confirmed substantially by Leroy-Beaulieu and 
vouched for by the distinguished historian of Rome. 

The Revell Co. publish a highly attractive American 
Edition of The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and ‘7 heir 
Puritan Successors. By John Brown, D.D., whose admir- 
able volume on John Bunyan we have had the pleasure 
of commending to our readers. The effect of the volume 
is hightened by a series of illustrations from original 
sketches by Charles Whymper. 

The opening volume ‘‘ Handbooks in the History of Re- 
ligion.” Edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor 
of Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania, 


_ is The Religions of India. By Edward Washburn Hopkins, 


Ph.D., Leipsie. 
worthy work. 

The Apostles. Their Lives and Letters. By Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie. (James Pott & Co., New York.) This volume 
completes the author’s series on St. Paul. It traces his 
history from the summer of A.D. 54 to A.D. 6&4, the date 
assigned to his death. It is marked with an impressive 
fullness of detail and with the picturesque grace which 
Dr. Geikie imparts to all he touches. 

Tne History of Greece, from Its Commencement to the 
Close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. By Adolph 
Holm. This is a very critical edition, in which the author 
has carried skepticism to the furthest point, and subjected 
his facts to the severest scientific test. Yols. 1 and II. 
Two to follow. 

A History of the People of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. 
Vol. IV. (D. Appleton & Co.) A work of much popular 
interest, which has risen in value with each successive vol- 
ume. 

The Adoption and Amendments of Constitutions in 
Europe and America. By Charles Borgeaud. Valuable 
and original. 

History of the United States Navy from 1775-1893. By 
Edgar Stanton McClay, A.M. (Appleton.) A book of very 
great interest, brimful of patriotic feeling and spizit. 

Early Bibles of America. Being a Descriptive Account of 
Bibles published in the United States, Mexico and Canada. 
By the Rev. John Wright,D.D. (Whittaker.) 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, 
Science, Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By various writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
A book of great interest, and full of various information. 
(Putnam.) Four volumes published. 

Churches and Castles of Medtceval France. By Walter 
Cranston Larned. A very inspiring study of the finer mon- 
uments of France. (Scribner.) 


(Ginn & Co.) A very thorough and trust- 
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The Mississippi Basin. The Strugglein America between 
England and France, 1697-1763. With full cartographic 
illustrations from contemporary sources. By Justin Win- 
sor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It will be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance or the value to the student of Amer- 
ican history of this volume. It is planted directly on the 
very center of the continent, where every fact developed in 
the narrative seems to tell on the student’s progress and 
intelligent comprehension of the history of his country. 

Colonial Days and Dames. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Horton : with illustrations by E. S. Holway. (Lippincott. ) 
A book of great interest and spirit, which comes to us from 
an author to the manner born. 

The French Revolution Tested by Mirabeaw’s Career. 
By Dr. Von Holst. These volumes of the twelve lectures 
on the French Revolution delivered in the Lowell Institute 
are a study worthy to be compared, with the more exten- 
sive examinations and studies of the distinguished author 
of our constitutional history. (Callaghan & Co., Chicago.) 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. Re- 
vised throughout and several new chapters added, for 
the permanent form in which this admirable work now 
stands before the public. The revision will not only tend 
to carry on the history further than it had reached seven 
years ago, but will have a yet more notable effect in thor- 
oughly describing the home of the nation. 

The Murches of Wales. Notes and Impressions on the 
Welsh Borders from the Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dec. 
By Charles C. Harper. (Scribner.) A very interesting 
book. 

English History in Shakesperean Plays. By Beverly E. 
Warner, M. A. (Longmans.) An excellent compilation of 
matter of great value to Shakesperean scholars, based on 
the articles published by Mr. Richard Simpson in the new 
Shakespeare Society’s transactions for 1874, and in the vo- 
luminous two volumes of commentaries on the historical 
plays of Shakespeare by T. P. Courtenay, 1840. 

The Crusades. The Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. By F. A. ArthurandC. L Kingford. (Patnam.) 

England in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) A 
somewhat autobiographical and reminiscent book. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lectures De- 
livered at Oxford at the Euster Terms 1893-4. By James 
Anthony Froude. (Scribner.) 

History for Ready Reference, From the Best Historians, 
Biographers and Specialists, [heir OwnWords in a Com- 
plete System of History for all Uses, Extending to all 
Countries and Subjects. By J. N. Larned. (C. A. Nichols 
Co., Springfield.) 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS, 

Chinese Central Asia; A Ride to Little Tibet. By Henry 
Lansdell, D.D., F.R.G.S., two volumes (Scribner), and 
Problems of the Far East. By the Hon. George W. Cur- 
zon, M.P., Japan, Korea, China. (Longmans.) Probably 
the two best volumes on Central Asia and the Far East 
published during the year. 

My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. By A. F. Mum- 
mery. (Seribner.) A beld climber’s record of his triumphs 
over unconquered peaks. 

Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent, A Tour of 
Exploration, By Frank Vincent, author of “* The Laad of 
the White Elephant,” and “Around and About South 
America.” (Appleton.) A large and sumptuous volume. 
Very much such a report of travels as we used to get in his 
day from Bayard Taylor, written with good sense and 
intelligent observation and in a literary style. Chron- 
icles of Uganda. Light on the very large and complicated 
Uganda question. By the Rev. R. P. Ashe, M A., F.R.GS., 
author of ‘Two Kings of Uganda,’ who for this ex- 
ploration took his bicycle into Africa. (Randolph.) 

Rambles in Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. By H. 
B. Tristam, D.D., LL D, F.RS., Canon of Durham. A 
delightful book by a competent author, who, as a natural- 
ist, writes well of the country, while as a Christian anda 
humanitarian he writes with sympathy of the new insti- 
tutions of new Japan. Lotus Timein Japan. By Henry 
T. Fink. (Seribner.) Apart from its preaching and touch 
of the globe-trotter, an admirable book. The common- 
place traveler will find more in Rambles through Japan 
Without a Guide. By Albert Leffingwell. (Baker, Taylor 
& Co., New York ) A straightforward, photographic copy 
of country and people, without much literary skill. Occult 
Japan, by Percival Lowell, is facile and fluent. 

A Vagabond in Spain. By C. Bogue Luffman. 
ner.) A very clever book, well worth reading. 

Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Bright, entertaining and full of knowledge, 
as we expect everything from Miss Hapgood to be. 

Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern English 
Geography. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.G.R.S., 
President of the Royal Geographical Society 

From Edinburgh to the Antarctic. By W. G. Burn Mur- 
doch. (Longmans.) Mr. Murdoch is a most vivid writer. 
No more interesting book of travels and adventures has 
come from the press during the year. 

An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, with Travels and 
Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. By Dr. William 
Wright, author of “‘ The Empire of the Hittites.” (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) 

Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. By Paul Bourget, 
member of the French Academy. (Scribner.) 








(Scrib- 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. 

Degeneration. By Max Nordau. Translated from the 
second edition of the German work. (Appleton.) So far 
asgeneral scientific interest goes, this has been decidedly 
the book of the year. 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. 
McKenzie. (Macmillan.) A revision of astrong work on 
the philosophical aspects of the subject. 

A Study in Philanthropy and Economics. By Amos G. 
Warner, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and Social Science 
in Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Crowell.) It is a 
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study in the theory and art of public and private charity, 
which cannot be commended too highly. 

Punishment and Reformation. An Historical Sketeh 
of the Rise of the Penitentiary System. By Frederick 
Howard Wines, LL.D. (Crowell.) 

The Female Offender. By Prof. Cesar Lombroso and 
William Ferrero. This volume is in the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. Douglas Morrison, Superintendent of 
the Wandsworth Prison. It is intended to further the 
ends of the general series, by laying before the publicin an 
intelligent, popular form the general facts which have been 
developed by investigation of criminal tendencies, habits, 
traits, peculiarities, mental, moral and physical. 

Wealth against Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest 
L'oyd. (Harper.) A good example of the popular method 
of curing abuses by thrilling narratives of injustice and 
avarice, 

Hull-House Maps and Papers. A Presentation of Na- 
tionalities and Wages in a Congested District of Chicago, 
together with Commentsand Essays on Problems growing 
out of the Social Conditions. By Residents of Hull-House, 
a Social Settlement at 335 South Halstead Street, Chicago. 
(Crowell & Co.) The Hull-House is one of the twenty set- 
tlements on Canon Barnet’s Toynbee Hall plan, London, 
which have been formed inthis country. It is based on 
the fundamental conviction that the reform of the slums 
can only be accomplished by people who are so far willing to 
associate themselves with them as to become residents. The 
Hull House is now in its sixth year. 

Statistics of the Churches in the United States, of the 
Eleventh Census, 1890. H. K. Carroll, Special Agent. 
This is the first serious attempt to collect the religious 
statistics of the country, and as such offers a fascinating 
study to the students of the religious history of the coun- 
try. They are furnished with numerous maps, showing by 
gradations of color the proportion of communicants to 
population. A glance at the map will show in what por- 
tions of the country each denomination has its strength. 
The bulk of the volume is occupied with detailed statistics 
by counties and States and ecclesiastical sub divisions, 
The figures are given fully for over 143 denominations, be- 
sides independent congregations. Dr. Daniel Dorches- 
ter’s Problem of Religious Progress should also be named. 
He has also just brought out a new edition of Christianity 
in the United States from the First Settlement down to the 
Present Time. (Hunt & Eaton.) The data presented in 
this revision have been laboriously corrected to date. The 
mass of matter collected in the volume is enormous, 


ENGLISH BELLE-LETTRES. 

The Birth, Life and Acts of King Arthur, of his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table, their Miraculous Conquests, 
and Adventures, the Achieving of the San Grael, and in 
the End Le Mort D’ Arthur, witn the Dolorous Death and 
Departing Out of This World of Them All. The text as 
written by Sir Thomas Mallory and imprinted by William 
Caxton at Westminster, the yaar MCCCLXXXV and now 
spelled in modern style, with an introduction by Professor 
Rhys, and embellished with many designs by Aubrey 
Beardsley. MDCCCXCIV. Square 8vo. (Macmillan.) A 
more expensive edition, 300 copies, broad margin, $14.00. 

The Student's Chaucer is a complete edition of bis works, 
edited from numerous manuscripts, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, Litt.D, LL.D., ete. Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. Itis the compendious 
minor edition of Chaucer which forms the natural supple- 
ment of the major edition in six volumes of The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, by the same. It was com- 
pleted at the end of last year by the publication of the 
closing volume containing the Introduction, Glossary and 
Indices. It is the largest and most important strictly lit- 
erary work completed within the period. 

Works of Edgar Allan Poe, newly Concluded and Ede 
ited with a Memoir; Critical Introductions and Notes by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Edward Wood- 
bury; Illustrations by Albert Edward Sterner. To be is- 
sued by Stone & Kimball, Chicago, in ten volumes. Vol- 
umes I—V have already been issued in 12mo. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Edited by Thomas J. Wise, 
with illustrations by Walter Crane, and published by 
George Allen at the Ruskin House, London. Sold in this 
country by Macmillan. The edition isone of great beauty, 
being printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, 
limited to 1,000 copies for England and America, and 28 on 
Japanese vellum, 25 beiog for sale. Part IX completed, 
the third book is now issued. The next cantos will be is- 
sued in November, December and January probably. The 
attractiveness of the book depends very much upon Walter 
Crane’s allegorical designs. 

The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness. The last number published 
of this new Variorum edition is the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. (Lippincott.) In a marvelously condensed and 
convenient arrangement, the reader has under his eye some 
forty different texts to choose between. Dr. Furness indi- 
cates his preferences in anote. The glory of a Variorum 
edition is the comparative exhibition of texts. Next to 
this are the Notes, which have been selected with a rare 
combination of editorial qualities. The present volume is 
an improvement on the nine which have preceded it; yet 
there is ro volume in the series in which the easy manage- 
ment of an enormous amount of material does not show 
the hand of a master. 

The Wood Beyond the World. By William Morris. 
(Roberts, Boston.) Beautiful in diction and in manufac- 
ture; risky in ethics. Praised by the London Guardian 
as the high-water mark of Morris’s English style. 

Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) Valuable as bis and his last. Enriched with 
his peculiar gifts and frank, humane sympathies. 

The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative Study of the Can- 
brian-Breton, an Anglo-Norman’s Version of the Story, 
and Tennyson’s Idyl of the King. By F. Humphreys Gur- 
teen, M.A., LL D. (Putnam.) 

William Shakespeare. A Study in Elizabethan Litera- 
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ture. By Barrett Wendell, Assistant Professor at Harvard. 
A refreshing book which goes outside of the ordinary path 
of criticism. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Life of Richard Owen. By his Grandson the Rev, 
Richard Owen. Twovolumes. (Appleton.) 

Fishes of North America that are Caught on Hook and 
Line. By William C. Harris. (Harris Publishing Co.) 
This magnificent work is complete in forty numbers. The 
large drawings are colored with the utmost pains and 
care to life,and the press work has been done with all the 
skill of the Riverside Press. Messrs. Armstrong & Co., of 
Cambridge, are furnishing the colored plates. 

Birds About Us. By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. (Lip- 
pincott.) A charming combination of natural history 
with literature. The Birds’ Calendar. By H. E. Park- 
hurst. (Scribner.) The interesting and striking thing 
about this volume is that the author has limited it to birds 
found singing in Central Park, of whom he bas found 
enough to make a birds’ calendar for every month in the 
year excepting August, at which time he himself goes 
into the country. Another striking bird book is North 
American Shore Birds. A History of the Snipes, Sand- 
pipers, Plowers and their Allies, Inbabiting the Beaches 
and Marshes of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, the 
Prairies and the Shores of the Inland Lakes and Rivers of 
the North American Continent: Their Popular and Scien- 
tific Names, together with a Full Description of their Mode 
of Life, Nesting, Migration and Dispersions, with Descrip- 
tions of the Summer and Winter Plumages of Adults 
and of Young, so that each may be readily identified. 
A Reference Book for Naturalist, Sportsman and 
Lover of Birds. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E., 
with seventy-four plates. (Francis P. Harper, New York.) 
Birdcraft; A Field Book of Two Hundred Song and 
Water Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. (Macmillan.) 
Mrs. Wright describes her pets with enthusiasm and a 
happy knack of words, much out of the common, espe- 
cially in her impossible but interesting attempts to render 
bird songs in articulate expression.———Summer Study of 
Books and Birds. By W. Ward Fowler. (Macmillan.) 
‘Handbook of Birds of North America. By Frank 
M. Chapman, Asst. Curator in the American Museum of 

Natural History, New York City. (Appleton.)———Pocket 
Guide to the Common Land Birds of New England. By 
M. A. Willcox, Professor of Zoology in Wellesley College. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

Meteorology, Weather and Methods of Forecasting; A 
Description of Meteorological Instruments and River- 
Flood Predictions in the! United States. By Thomas 
Russell, United States Asst. Engineer. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. M. Foster, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, has brought out during the year a revised and 
abridged edition of his Tcxt-Book of Physiology, five vol- 
umesinone. The subject jis treated ina full and ample 
ways, illustrated with diagrams, and with enough of detail 
to be intelligible to the general, as well as the professional 
reader. The work is standard in character. 

Columbia College Biological Series No. 3is Fishes, Liv- 
ing and Fossil; an Outline of their Forms and Probable 
Relationships. By Bashford Dean, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Biology in Columbia. (Macmillan.) Splendidly illustrated 
with working diagrams. Also an Atlas of the Fertiliza- 
tion and Karyokinesis of the Ovum. By Edmund B. 
Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Invertebrate Zoology in Co- 
lumbia College, with the photographic co-operation of 
Edward Leaming, M.D., Instructor in Photography at 
Columbia. It is a very remarkable book which looks fatal 
to Weismann. 


ART, LEARNING AND ANTIQUITIES. 

History of Art in Primitive Greece. Mycenian Art. 
From the French of Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
Tliustrated with 544 engravings in the text and twenty 
colored plates. Two volumes. London. (Putnam.) 

A Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of the 
Cypriote Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art,. 
New York. By Louis P. di Cesnola, LL.D., Director of the 
Museum. In three volumes. Volume II. With Preface 
by Alexander Stuart Murray, Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. Folio. (Pub- 
lished by Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 

Cities and Bishopricks of Phrygia. Being an Essay of 
the Local History of Phrygia from the Earliest Times to- 
the Turkish Conquest. This volume is by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, of the University of Aberdeen, whose splendid 
work, ‘‘The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170,” 
was commented on in our columns, November 9th, 1893. 
We propose to speak more fully of the present explorations.. 
For the present we only call attention to them as some of 
the best work noticed by us during the year. 

A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. 
W. Muss-Arnolt. (B. Westermann & Co.) 

The Bible and the Monuments. The Primitive Hebrew 
Records in the Light of Modern Research. By W. St. 
Chad Boscawen. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. ) 

A New Critical Edition of Josephus. In six volumes. 
Prepared by Prof. Benedict Niese, of Marburg, with the 
assistance of Dr. Justus Destinon, of Kiel. 

A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Mythology, Lit- 
erature, Religion and Art. From the German of Dr. Oskar 
Seyffert. Revised by Henry Nettleship, Professor of Latin 
at Oxford, and J. E. Sandys, of St. John’s College, Cam-- 
bridge. Third edition. (Macmillan.) 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By Thomas Schreiber. 
Edited for English use by Prof. W. C. Anderson, Firth Col- 
lege, Sheffield. (Macmillan.) : 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead. By Charles H. S. 
Davis, M.D., Ph.D. (Putnam.) 

Scarabs. The History, Manufacture and Religious Sym- 
bolism of the Scarabeus in Ancient Egypt, Phenicia.. 
Sardinia, Etruria, etc. By Isaac Myer, LL D: (For sale 
by Edwin W. Dayton.) 
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MUSIC. 

There has been little musical literature of note during 
the year now closing. In thedepartment of memoirs, au- 
tobiograpby and correspondence, the most significant pub- 
lication has bken in French, with the autobiography of 
Gounod ; which, however, is not yet completed even in the 
Paris journal, which imparts it to its readers by install- 
ments. Asa book it will not appear, either in French or 
English, for several months. Rubinstein, Tschaikofsy and 
Godard are not yet represented in autobiographies or col- 
lections of letters. Gounod’s interesting analytic Study and 
Eulogy of Mozart’s ‘“‘ Don Giovanni,” appeared early in the 
autumn in French and English, the latter version from 
Robert Cocks & Co., of London. (New York: E Schuberth 
& Co.) Asecond volume of Mr. W. H. Hadow’s admirable 
Musical Studies and Mr. William F. Apthorp’s Musicians 
and Music Lovers, also a fine series of essays, have ap- 
peared from the Scribners. The same house, which is 
making somewhat of a special department of musical lit- 
erature, brought out Francis Walker’s agreeable Letters 
of a Baritone, and that excellent quartet of studies, Mas- 
ters of English Music, by Charles Willeby ; Masters of 
French Music, by Arthur Hervey; Mastcrs of German 
Music, by J. A. Fuller Maitland, and Masters of Italian 
Music, ty R. A. Streafeild. The graceful paraphrasing of 
the Wagnerian operas and music dramas, for young read- 
ers, contained in Mr. William Henry Frost’s The Wagner 
Story Book, has been a pretty novelty. Animportant and 
costly work in the way of biography and criticism is now 
appearing (by subscription only) from Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., entitled Music of the Modern World, of which Mr. 
Anton Seidl is the editor. The last additions to the fine, 
tho inexpensive “Schirmer Collection,’ of opera-parti- 
tions—the vocal score and the pianoforte accompaniment, 
have been a “ Faust,” “* Tannhaiiser” and ‘‘ Romeo et Juli- 
ette.” 





SANITARY AND MEDICINE. 

Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal for Towns, Public 
Instiiutions and Isolated Houses. By George E. Waring, 
Jr. (Van Nostrand.) 

Text-book of Anatomy and Physivlogy for Nurses. 
Compiled by Diana Clifford Kimber, Assistant Superin- 
terdent New York City Training School, Blackwell’s Is- 
land. (Macmillan.) 

Neurasthenia; or, Nervous Exhaustion. 
Allen Gorton, M.D. (Putnam.) 

Home Treatment of Catarrhs and Colds. By Leonard 
A. Dessar, M.D., Visiting Laryngologist to St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital. (The Home Series Publishing Co.) 

Edwards’s Hygiene, with Anatomy and Physiology. 
This is an amplification of Edwards’s “Catechism of Hy- 
giene.” (Edward P. Sleven, New York.) 

Inebriety; or, Narcomania. Its Etiology, Pathology, 
Treatment and Jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M.D. 
(Selwin, Tait & Sons.) <A very striking and valuable book. 

The Science of Motherhood. By Mrs. Hannah Whithall 
Smith. (Revell Co.) A true multum in parvo of win- 
nowed wisdom. 

The Senile Heart. 
ment. By George William Balfour. 
useful and interesting. 

Handbook of Tuberculosis among Cattle. Compiled by 
Henry L. Shumway. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Infectiousness of Mik. Result of Investigations Made 
by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ayriculture, 
(Published by the Society.) A book of the highest possible 
importance and value. 

Defective Speech and Deafness. By Lily Eginton War 
ren. (Edgar S. Werner, New York.) A genuine contribu- 
tion to knowledge, which ought to result in rescuing many 
children from a state of semi-development. 

Higher Medical Education. The True Interest of the 
Public andjof the Profession. By William Pepper, M.D., 
LL.D. (Lippincott.) Two addresses delivered before the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, of 
very great interest and value. 

Dr. Judas. A Portrayal of the Opium Habit. By Wil- 
liam Rosser Cobbe. A striking description of the slavery 
of the opium habit. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. The 
Doctrine of Thought. By Henry Jones, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. (Macmillan.) 
Philosophy of Mind. An Essay in the Metaphysics 
of Psychology. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor in 
Yale University. (¢cribner.) An Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology. By C. Lloyd Morgan. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Esthetic Principles. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
(Macmillan.) An admirable presentation of a difficult 
subject. The substance of a course of lectures delivered at 
Columbia College. Elements of Ethics. By James H. 
Hyslop. Acarefully thought out work on the fundamental 
problems of theoretic ethics. (Scribner.) 

Logic. By Dr. Christopher Sigwart, Professor of Philos- 
opby at the University of Tubingen. Two volumes. The 
first volume of this great work appeared in 1873 in Ger- 
many. The second followed in 1878. The second edition of 
the two volumes was brought out in 1893-94. Professor 
Sigwart has carefully revised it and expresses himself as 
entirely satisfied with the translation. We, on our part, 
would add that we have found the translation elegant and 
Dure toa degree that is very unusual in these works. 
The Essentials of Logic. By Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmil- 
lan.) The aim of the author in these University Exten- 
sion Lectures is to teach his readers what an inference is. 


By David 


Its Symptoms, Sequele and Treat- 
(Macmillan.) Able, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rhetoric ; Its Theory and Practice; English Style in Pub- 
lic Discourse. By Austin Phelps, D.D., late Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary ; with 
4n additional part containing practical exercises by Henry 
A. Frink, Ph.D., Professor in Amherst College. 
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The Training of Girls for Work. An Expression of 
Opinion. By Edith A. Barnet. (Macmillan,) The point 
of this remarkably sensible book is that work of any kind 
done by girls must be taken up seriously, and that if it is 
shirked or done irregularly and is nobody’s business, it will 
result in slipshod habits and bad work. 

Educational Ideal. Outline of its Growth in Modern 
Times. By James Phinney Munroe, formerly of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. (D.C. Heath & Co.) A 
suggestive volume possibly a little too brilliant in its gen- 
eralisms for the sober realisms of history, tho as a rule 
corrects itself. 

The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) By Prof. Henry A. Beers. Four Univer- 
sities: Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia. A de- 
scriptive text by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, A. T. Hadley, 
William M. Sloane and Brander Matthews. (Harper.) 
Harvard College. By an Oxonian, George Burbeck Hill, 
D.C.L., Natural Fellow of Pembroke. (Macmilian.) 

Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. Clafflin. (Crowell & Co ) 

Studies of Men. By Charles W. Smalley. (Harper.) 

Cycling for Health and Pleasure. An Indispensable 
Guide to the Successful Use of the Wheel. By Luther H. 
Porter. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The author of this first rate 
manual has been president of several cycling clubs and is 
himself an expert and enthusiastic wheelman. His book 
is, from the practical and theoretic point of view, by much 
the best we have seen. It does not attempt to underrate 
the difficulties of learning to ride. Golf in America. 
A Practical Manual. By James P. Lee. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

Harper’s Book of Facts. A Classified History of the 
World, Embracing Science, Literature and Art. Compiled 
by Joseph Wilsey. Edited by Charlton T. Lewis. (Harper.) 

Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. The new edition pre- 
pared by a corps of thirty-six editors, assisted by eminent 
European and American specialists, under the direction of 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Editor-in Chief. (A. J. Johnson Co., 
New York.) : 

A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By John R. Clark Hall. (Macmillan.) 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. (Macmillan.) A great work of permanent value, 
now in its forty-fourth volume and which will require 
eight or ten more for completion. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary. A new, practical and exhaus- 
tive work of reference to all words in the English lan- 
guage, witha full account of their origin, meaning, pro- 
nunciation and use. 

Standard Dictionary of the English Language upon 
Original Plans. Twovolumes. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 














THE BEST RECENT NOVELS. 

Within the year THE INDEPENDENT has given to its 
readers full reviews of all the most important works of 
fiction, as they came from the press all over the world. It 
may be worth whileto group here, as best we can, the 
year’s novels that have proved most notewortby, silently 
passing by those which, for one reason or another, are not 
fit for open discussion in the family circle, a selection 
which, we are sorry to say, leaves out the works of some 
very distinguished writers. 

Coming first to novels by American writers, Frank R. 
Stockton’s The Adventures of Captain Horn is a remark- 
able story, excellently written and rich in romance, humor 
and exciting adventure. The Princess Aline, by Richard 
Harding Davis, strikes a happy mean between the extremes 
of fiction. It is a charming story of love,travel and incident. 
Maria Louise Pool’s Against Human Nature isa strong 
story of American life, in which local color and contrasts of 
character are most artistically used. A Little Sister to the 
Wilderness, by Lillian Bell, isa picturesque novelet, vigor- 
ously written and true to one phase of our kaleidoscopic life. 
Christine Rochefort, by Helen Choate Prince, attracted 
considerable attention on account of its pictures of pas- 
toral French life. Owen Wister’s Dragon of Wantley, 
somewhat retouched, came over into the present year, tail, 
horns, claws and all, and kicked up a pretty dust. Itisa 
very amusing book. Hezekiah Butterworth’s Old New 
Englandis a string of stories; but it gives the general im- 
pression of a novel of early New England days, and we can. 
not passit by. The Sons of Ham, by Louis Pendleton, is 
well worth reading for its discussion of the race problem 
as it arises in the South. In Defiance of the King, by 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, has made a ,00d impression. It is 
a thoroughly interesting romance of the American Revolu- 
tion, giving promise, in its style and craftsmanship, of 
something better from the author. Henry B. Fuller’s 
novelof Western (Chicago) life, entitled With the Proces- 
sion, shows a firmer grip of the novelist’s art than appears 
in any of his earlier stories. It is one of the best novels of 
the year in respect of its literary workmanship; but Mr. 
Fuller, like too many Americans, regards American civili- 
zation with would be English vision. THis master is Mr. 
Henry James. And, speaking of Mr. James, in his book of 
long short stories, as we may best class them, entitled 
Terminations, he strikes a distinct note of romance, espe- 
cially in the ‘‘ Altar of the Dead,” and his style, always at- 
tractively parenthetical, runs to its full limit of involving 
breathlessness, through sentences a paragraph long. His 
stories are little novels of peculiar interest for their matter, 
their spirit and their manner. Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s Story of Babette reached most readers less than a year 
ago, and left with them a distinct picture of creole 
hfe in New Orleans. It is a powerful little romance. 
F. Marion Crawford’s The Ralstons is scarcely a year old 
in our memory, a powerful novel and yet lacking, we 
scarcely know just where, in the effect of authenticity 
which charms us in his Italian stories. We feel as we read 
some want of deep, comprehensive sympathy with Ameri- 
can life in his handling of the situations, which are 
thoroughly well-imagined. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that New York life is strongly if superficially 
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sketched with admirable and true coloring. As a story 
pure and simple The Ralstons is veryinteresting. For- 
ward House, by William Scoville Case, began we]l ard its 
interest held on to the middle of the book ; after that it 
slackened. Dr. Gray's Quest, the last work of the late 
Francis H. Underwood, deserves notice for its good style 
and for some excellent pictures of New England life. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s An Errant Wocing may be cffered asa 
good running mate for Mr. Davis’s “‘ Princess Aline.” It 
is a love storyin which travel, description and incident 
are very cleverly mixed together, making pleasant reading. 
A Colonial Wooing, by Charles Conrad Abbott, may be 
remembered for its attractive sketches of Quaker life in 
New Jersey colonial days and for its charming descrip- 
tions of outdoor scenery, rather than for its merits as a 
story. The Coming of Theodora, by Eliza Orne White, 
has genuine life in it, and very unpleasant the coming of 
Theodora makesit. There are many Theodora’s in this 
world ; they need cold-water treatment. The Garden of 
Eden, by W. H. Bishop, goes to the extreme of didactic, 
socialistic fiction and falls hard upon its own spikes. The 
Red Budge of Courage, by Stephen Crane, is a raw lump 
of pseudo-realism wherein a man, who clearly has no first- 
hand knowledge of war, attempts to present an American 
picture in Tolstoi’s manner. It is, in fact, not true to 
life, and as a romance it is supremely disgusting. Wecall 
attention to it as the first noteworthy attempt in American 
fiction to imitate Tolstoi’s style of depicting brutality as 
the main feature of human life. 

Of novels by foreign writers the best, as we remember 
them, are Lourdes, by Emile Zola, notable for its pano- 
ramic presentation of life at the famous French water. 
ing place, where miracles are said to be wrought. Lyre 
and Lancet, by F. Ansty, is cleverly written with humor- 
ous intent. A very amusing book. The Curse of Intellect, 
by an anonymous hand, balf gruesomely, half playfully 
depicts the experiences of an antbropoid ape to whom 
human intelligence proves an unmitigated evil. Mr. Zang- 
will’s Master is a novel cast in the mold used by most 
novelists nowadays, a pessimistic picture of unsatisfactory 
life made with a view to harrass those who contemplate 
it ; but it is a strong piece of work at intervals. It might 
be pruned heavily to great advantage. Bessie Oostrell, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, is a piece of womanish brutality ex- 
hibited in depicting life that is not worth living an.i in 
delineating characters as disgusting as itis possible to 
imagine, all of which is done with vigorous and apparently 
delighted intelligence. The theatrical manager and novel- 
ist, Mr. Bram Stoker, gave us The Watter’s Mow’, a curious 
story of smuggler’s life on the coast of Aberdeen. Gilbert 
Rooker’s When Valmond Came to Pontiac is, perhaps, the 
best pure romance of the year, and Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
Lilith is undoubtedly the very poorest. .A Lost Endeavor, 
by Guy Boothby, made a distinct mark. While it cannot 
be classed with great fictions, its interest is sharp and in- 
dividual. At the close the author marred it; evidently he 
was trying to touch an artificial if not a depraved taste. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren, is a book 
of Scotch dialect sketches which, taken as a whole, do the 
work of a novel, and we count the volume among the re- 
cent pictures of life. It has been very popular. S. R. 
Crockett’s Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills condenses a 
great deal of uncanny romance within the covers of a little 
book. It is not Mr. Crockett’s best. In Men of the 
Moss-Hags Mr. Crockett is at his very best, and has sur- 
rounded the Scotch Covenanters with a romantic interest 
which Scott reserved for the Cavaliers and the Jacobins, 
Where Hiyhways Cross, by J. S. Fletcher, comes very near 
the mark aimed at by the author. It is astory of love, 
crime and generous humanity. The characters are well 
drawn. Master and Man, by Count Tolstoi, repeats the 
author’s well-known and scientifically absurd treatment 
of religio socialistic problems. A very unwholesome book. 
Garnet Smith’s Melancholy of Stephen Allard is a sin- 
gularly fascinating meditation on the dust and ashes 
theory of life. And among all republications of once fe- 
mous books which deserved their fame we end this sum- 
mary with Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan, by 
James Morier, a book against which the Persian Am- 
bassador protested as likely to rcuse English opinion 
against the Shah, and which remains true now as it was 
true then. 


THE BEST RECENT POETRY. 


The year has not been one of great poetical activity. The 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell count for more as 
having been written by Lowell than as poetry. Every li- 
brary must havethe book, not because it holds anything 
great, but to complete the Lowell shelf. Stephen Crane’s 
Black Riders has had the distinction of favorable meation 
by some excellent crities. We do not find any poetry in the 
book. Bliss Carman’s Threnody on Robert Louis Steven- 
sonis a fine lyrical effort,and Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Robert Louis Stevenson contains some beautiful bits of 
word-picturing, Frank M. Stanton’s Songs of the Soil are 
unequal; some of them are exquisitely good, others are 
very commonplace. The good pieces are too good to be 
lost. Another Southern poet, Samuel Minturn Peck, has 
put forth a little book of lyrics and vers de société, en- 
titled Rhymes and Roses, containing many charmingly 
melodious songs. William Watson’s Odes, and Other 
Poems is a notable volume of artistic verse which, without 
being inspired, has the qualities of the highest craftsman- 
ship, and appeals to the cultured intellect through almost 
perfect Wordsworthian style. A strikingly well-finished 
book of verse is Miss Gertrude Hall’s Poems of Paul Ver- 
laine, translated into English. Richard Hovey’s drama, The 
Marriage of Guenevere, shows a rare command of Shakes- 
peare-Tennyson blank ver-e and no /ittle dramatic energy . 
The romantic story is, however, bad!y marred in the han- 
dling. John Davidson’s Ballads and Songs attracted us. We 
saw certain strong marks of genius upon the verse, which 
was unequal and in many places quite unintelligible. Some 
passages seemed strangely and vig: rously original. Upon 
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the whole, the little book was b it half a success. Mr. Da- 
vidson’s Muse is refractory : her wings are overloaded ; she 
beats the air without fiying. Distaff and Spindle, by Mary 
Ashley Townsend, is a volume of sonaets tropical in their 
word-coloring. Blue and Gold, by William S. Lord, has 
some remarkably good poems for children, as well as some 
artistic pieces addressed to the cultivated taste of adults ; 
an edition very beautiful. Thoughts in Verse, by Clifford 
Howard, is worthy of nention as containing many neatly 
epigrammatic bits and some strong, thoughtful stanzas. 
Mr. Louis James Brock’s The New World, and Other 
Verse is uneven in quality, sometimes harsh in style; but 
there is genuine poetry in the volume. It may be going 
bebind the limit to draw in Mr. Gladstone’s translation of 
The Odes of Horace; but the work has been slow in reach- 
ing its vudience. It is by no means a perfect translation; 
still no student of Horace or of Gladstone can afford to be 
without it. It is the meeting place of two creat minds 
after twenty centuries of separation. Philip Vernon, by S. 
Weir Mitchell, is a tale told in verse and prose. It is a 
scbolarly and thoroughly interesting piece of work. In 
Russel and Silver, by Edmund Gosse, contains many de- 
lightful things, none more so than its dedication to the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Gosse has the fine power of 
selection, the sure touch, the artistic stroke in verse. Old 
Ace, and Other Poems, by Fred. Emerson Brooks, is a vol- 
ume of fun in verse. There are some downright excruci- 
ating pieces of jocund rhyming in the book. Will Carleton’s 
Rhymes of Our Planet is not its author’s best work, but 
it contains a large number of pieces well suited to effective 
public reading. Mr. Carleton’s rich sympathy with the 
trials, sorrows and aspirations of humble human life is 
every where present and insistent. 





History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. III, 1860-1862. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $250.) In this, his third volume, Mr. 
Rhodes enters on what is at once his most difficult, most 
interesting and most important task—the opening of the 
War and the first half of it. It is, indeed, the culmination 
of the entire history. He devotes 113 of his 637 pages 
to a general review of the progressand general condition of 
the country in the ten years from 1850 to the opening of the 
present volume. This review discusses the merchant marine 
and the causes of its decline; railway travel in 1853; the Erie 
Railway war; the American physique, amusements, man- 
ners, customs; the lyceum; morals; religious influences; the 
revival of 1858; American humor, and the Tariff Acts of 1846 
and 1857, with the panic in the latter year. These reviews 
are exceedingly well done, appreciative, considerate, set up 
on a basis of good sense and sufficient knowledge, and 
wholly free from that itching for fine writing which is apt 
to be the vice of such performances. Nothing in the chap- 
teris more striking than the author’s comments on the 
change noted before by Professor Sumner and Mr.2Henry 
Adams, which came over the national temper about the 
beginning of the century, and transformed us] from an 
easy-going and rather indolent race to the nervous, high- 
strung, driving people we now are. As to the decline 
of the merchant marine, Mr. Rhodes attributes it, we 
think justly, neither to the War nor the‘<tariff, but 
to the use of iron in shipbuilding, in which, with 
the War on our hands, and burdened with the ne- 
cessity of a war tariff, England [possessed many 
and great advantages. Mr. Rhodes must be mistaken 
in bis assertion that it was impossible to go from New 
York to Boston by direct rail in 1850. The New York 
and New Haven Railway was completed in 1848, and 
made the last link in the connection. .Mr. Rhodes jis him- 
self a revenue tariff man, and does not accept the principle 
of a protective tariff. He believes as little injthe ad 
valorem principle which was the vicious element in the 
Walker tariff of 1846. His citation from Daniel,Webster’s 
speech against the tariff of 1824 andjhis replies to Mr. Clay 
are both forcible and apt. Particularly wholesome at the 
present time when so much nonsense is uttered about the 
balance of trade are his citations, from thejsame speech, of 
Mr. Webster’s admirable economic exposition of what the 
balance of trade is and his demonstration that unless the 
imports exceed in value the exports the country is making 
nothing by its commerce. We note the author’s com- 
ments in this introductory chapter as a vigorous example of 
a kind of sociological review which lets the reader far into 
the life of the nation, and which was so sure},to}be over- 
looked in the superior interest of more pressing; affairs, 
such as the War, which in 1860 was beginning. The open- 
ing and the first two years of this great struggle}make the 
the author’s task in this volume remarkably difficult. Itis 
a dark and perplexed history into which some light breaks 
at the close from General Grant’s victories at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, from the capture of New Orleans 
and the qualified but final triumph at Pittsburg 
Landing. The events previous to the outbreak of 
the War may be divided roughly into those that 
took place in Mr. Buchanan’s Administration and 
those for which Mr. Lincoln and his Administration 
were responsible. As to both, Mr. Rhodes takes a moder- 
ate position of sympathy with one orall of the compromise 
schemes which were proposed at thetime. This is a very 
good position from which to study the history; but it is 
impossible to accept any one of these schemes as contain- 
ing in it the wisdom, the hard reality or the true states- 
manship of the situation. It has this advantage for the 
historian that it enables him to bring out in strong relief 
the patient, forbearing policy of the country and to vindi- 
cate its resolution to go to war as a step forced on it by the 
dire necessities of the situation. The only one of these 
measures which ever promised anything was proposed in 
the Legislature of New York and taken up vigorously by 
President Lincoln in a special message to Congress, the 
plan of compensated emancipation. Supported as it was by 
the economics of the scheme, it failed before the common 
sense of the people which saw only too clearly that 
the South was too thoroughly identified with slavery to 
give such a scheme any chance, even in the Border States. 
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We must believe that Mr. Rhodes in his speculation 
on these schemes and their possibilities is chasing an illu- 
sion and confusing the real issue of the history. The only 
real gain in his position is that itenables him to show that 
the North was slow to accept war as the only issue and 
that toere was no time previous to the battle of Gettys- 
burg and the Proclamation of Emancipation when it would 
have refused compromise on fair grounds. Compromise 
was only too great a danger; that the question might not 
be fought out far enough to settle the issues involved in it. 
Mr. Rhodes sees this point himself, but not clearly enough 
to lead him to abandon his compromise speculations. 
The good sense of the people on both sides of the line 
was ahead of him. They had heard the great bell of 
the ages boom the notes uf war, and they knew that war it 
must be. Looking at the history in detail there is little to 
wish changed in it. Its general tone is excellent, and espe- 
cially good and strong as to the moral aspects and issues 
of the War, which are the most remarkable characteristics 
of it. All through the North the War acted like an eman- 
cipation of conscience. The guns of Sumter set the na- 
tional conscience free, and the people rose with their con- 
science. The moment they saw that compromise was at an 
end and that the hard reality of war was on them the dis- 
guise they had attempted, the prudentialism they had 
practiced, ended, and they came face to face with the moral 
and physcal realities of the situation. Mr. Rhodes’s com- 
promise speculations weaken the force of this uprising for 
him toadegree; but the moral rectitude of his judgment 
remains. Nothing is finer in his book than his notes of 
the change which came over the feeble President when he 
fell into the direction of Mr. Black, of Stanton, of General 
Dix and Mr. Holt. The value of the history does not, how- 
ever, lie wholly, nor even principally, in its record of one 
Administration or of another, buteven more in the patient 
tracing of the events which finally brought on the War. 
It is Mr. Rhodes’s opinion that it was a popular move- 
ment and not a conspiracy urged on by an organized band 
of leaders. With a few bold exceptions this has been the 
opinion of the South, which has always been ready to 
assume full corporate responsibility for its acts, in 
this matter. The question is, perhaps, not a very impor- 
tant one; for it is admitted on all hands that in the South 
the people were always more closely represented by their 
political leaders thanin the North, and that the political 
leaders threw themselves with tremendous energy into the 
opportunity which Buchanan gave them. If this question 
is worth discussing at all there is more to it than Mr. 
Rhodes enables us tosee. Mr. Seward, on the whole, fares 
as hard in our author’s pages as any of the great leaders 
on the Federal side. His foibles were indeed many, but 
they sometimes were brought forward for a purpose, which, 
tho not like Mr. Lincoln in its candor, had a partiotic in- 
tent. Mr. Rhodes falls generally in the class of critics 
who grow kinder the more they go into opposition. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Davis and the seceding Senators could not ask 
for more appreciative treatment than they receive. The 
perturbative question as to General McClellan falls in the 
next volume ; but we judge from the author’s remarks on 
the vpening of the Peninsular campaign that he is not 
likely to find him a lenient critic. Per contra, he does not 
sympathize with the strictures on General Grant after 
Pittsburg Landing, nor the attempts to remove him from 
the command. That Mr. Rhodes lacks something of the 
best form, perspective and insight of history we may 
safely concede; but we may just as positively affirm that 
he has done us a great service in bringing together the 
material facts with great fullness and candor and in col- 
lecting in his pages the elements of the history. 

A Victorian Anthology, 1837-1895. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 
The selections in this anthology, as we are in- 
formed on the title-page, are designed to illustrate the 
Editor’s Critical Review of British Poetry in the reign of 
Victoria, which is really so much in need of some such 
illustrative companion that its usefulness will, perhaps, 
be doubled by it. The groups into which the poets of the 
reign are assembled are, at least, roughly suggested in the 
‘Victorian Poets,’’ and follow a chronological order in 
which we have, first, those who belong to the early years of 
the reign, followed by those who illustrate the full devel- 
opment of the epoch led by Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti 
and Swinburne; and, finally, the poets of the present time, 
representing in a general and loose way the decline of the 
Tennysonian domination. Viewed asa collection, it is re- 
markable for the number of poets who sing in it. They 
number not far from three hundred and fifty in all. How 
rich an anthology of the Victorian poets this implies, is at 
once obvious when we reflect that Messrs. Bryant and Dana’s 
‘* Household Book of Poetry,” probably the best collection 
ever made of general English, Scotch, Irish and American 
poetry from Chaucer down, contains illustrations of only 
three hundred and seventy-eight poets. Yet Mr. Stedman 
has by no means admitted all to his pages with promiscu- 
ous facility. A standard which excludes Milman, Talfourd, 
Knowles, and others, “ partly, at least, on account of their 
lack of poetic quality,’’ is, to say the least, not low. The 
poets of the Wordsworthian period and the late Georgian 
are excluded, so that we have none of the Lake singers, nor 
Byron, nor James Hogg, the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,” tho 
Wordsworth’s lines upon his death are cited, nor John 
Wilson, the author of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” and the mighty ‘‘Christopher North,” of the “Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” who left a record among the Cumberland 
wrestlers that he was ‘‘a vera bad un tolick.”’ All these 
are excluded as belonging in the period of the Georges, and 
the Anthology begins, as does the ** Victorian Poets,” with 
Landor, who has more pages to his credit in the collection 
than any other poet except Lord Tennyson, Robert Brown- 
ing and Swinburne, who have respectively, two, seven and 
one more than he. The poets of the “Early Years of the 
Reign” are grouped into ‘‘ Distinctive Poets and Dram- 
atists,” with Landor at their head ; ‘‘ Poets of Quality,” 
represented by Peacock, Praed, as the pioneer of society 
verse, and Langhorne; ‘‘ The Roisterers,” led by Barham, 
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of the “Ingoldsby Legends”; the “ Meditative Poets’’. 
“English Song writers’; “Songs and Ballads of Scot- 
land ”’; “‘ Irish Minstrelsy,’’ and the representatives of the 
rustic muse, or, in Mr Stedman’s happy phrase, ‘‘ The 
Oaten Fiute.”? These are followed by “ Poets of the New 
Day,” Mrs. Browning, W. J. Linton, Emily Bronté, 
Thomas Hood, Jobn Ruskin and “George Eliot ” among 
them, and the section is completed with a group 
of ‘‘ Rapsodists’’ (George Macdonald and Gerald Mas- 
sey, for example), and a fine compilation from 
the hymnology of the period, which, with James 
Montgomery, Keble, Lyte and Faber to illustrate 
it, was richer then than it has been since. The com- 
mon link that connects these singers, so faras it was not 
simply chronological, was either a lingering on of the 
Wordswortt ian feeling, or the negative one of not having 
fallen under the dominion of Tennyson. When we come 
into the next, or the “‘ Victorian Epoch” proper, the link 
that connects the writers is more doubtful still. Domi- 
nant as Tennyson is in the period, it is hard to find the 
common ground between him and Robert Browning, for 
example, or the two Rossettis. Mr. Stedman solves the 
difficulty in the only rational way by makiug a group of 
“Various Distinctive Poets” for two of them and placing 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti among the “ Poets of the Renais- 
sance.”” Twothirds of the entire volume are occupied 
with selections for this, the typical division of the Anthol- 
ogy. Tennyson, tho dominant in the period, shares the 
control of it with the Pre Raphaelites, which are grouped 
in the Anthology, as Poets of the Renaissance and with 
Browning. The third period dates from the decline, which 
first showed itself some twenty years ago, of the 
Tennysonian, Browning, Rossetti and Swinburne models 
in favor of the younger and lighter generation 
which has been reigning since. Tothem the last section 
of Mr. Stedman’s Anthology is devoted. No collection 
has been made which compares with this in scientific com- 
pleteness or arrangement, whether for the purpose of study 
or to be used as an illustrative anthology. It will be most 
generally useful in connection with the author’s critical 
edition of the “ Victorian Poets,” to which it supplies an 
altogether admirable series of illustrations. For the stu- 
dious reader, who reads with serious purpose and wishes 
the very best critical aids and suggestions as he goes, noth- 
ing is so much to be recommended as this Anthology. 
Not least among its attractions are the admirable, con- 
densed biographic notes, some of them prepared by Mr. 
Stedman himself and signed, the analytic table of con- 
tents, and the three indexes of first lines, of titles and of 
poets. 

Dog Stories from the ‘* Spectator.”” With an Introduction 
by J. St. Loe Stravhey. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) The 
Spectator’s Dog Stories have become famous in the world. 
Whether they have always commanded full confidence, is 
quite another thing. Being ourselves interested in such 
stories, having in hand a goodly collection of our own, and 
being fairly familiar with the Spectator’s series, we avow 
ourselves able to accept them al) and match them, tale for 
tale, with anecdotes of the intelligence, reasoning power, 
affection and sympathy of dogs, which make no less strain 
on the reader’s credulity than these do. The late Dr. Asa 
Gray, for example, had a little animal of the ‘‘just dog” 
variety, who, on the Doctor’s return from a rather long ab- 
sence, kissed his hand and fell dead of joy at the unexpect- 
ed return. Another dog of whom we know, on being sol- 
emnly reproached for having killed a little pet in the family 
and bein& told in awful tones that he was guilty of murder 
crawled out of the house and drowned himself in the horse 
pond. Another, who often romped with his little master 
in the morning, on one occasion, when he was absent from 
home, could nowhere be found in the house. The servant, 
passing through the lad’s room, observed something un- 
usual in the bed, and, on looking again, found the melan- 
choly pet stretched at full length beneath the bedclothes, his 
head on the pillow, and the blanket drawn up to his nose. 
The Spectator’s tale of the terrier who fetched a big friend 
to thrash a vulgar bully by proxy, we can match in the 
same terms and on the personal authority of a distinguish- 
ed city clergyman, who owned the dog and owed to him 
the saving of his house from fire. We are not sure that 
these story-tellers always give the right explanation of 
their tales ; for example, we doubt whether any dog ever 
had humor, and are not prepared to believe that any of 
these stories prove it. The facts, however, as given, are 
most credible and most entertaining, especially to persons 
who are fond of that special and most entertaining variety 
of anecdote called dog stories. Poets’ Dogs. Collected 
and arranged by Elizabeth Richardson. (G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Miss Richardson’s book is a poetic supple- 
ment of the ‘‘Spectator’s Dog Stories,” and a full sheaf of 
verses it is, some good, some first-rate, some recalling the 
apt motto chosen for the book : 





* All poets’ wit hath ever writ 
In doggerel verse of hounds.” 


Great Shakespeare has his say, and Chaucer, Cowper, 
Scott, Wordswortb, Byron, Tennyson, Hood, Burns, and, 
probably most moving of all, old Homer sings of the dog 
Argus, only he does it here in Mr. Bryant’s verse and not 
in bis own. Ballads there are in the collection, Spenser’s 
** Gélert and Llewelyn ” for one, Mary Howitt’s ‘‘ Farmer 
Stubbs’ Old Dog, Keeper,’’ for another, a few good old 
songs like: 


** My dog he has his master’s nose, 
To smell a knave through silken hose; 
If frien4s or honest men go by, 
Welcome, quoth my dog and I! 


“ Of foreign tongues let scholars brag, 
With fifty names for a pudding bag; 
Two tongues I know ne'er told a lie, 
And their wearers be my dog and 1!” 


and a whole armful of epitaphs, some gocd. One of the 
best among all the poems is Denis Florence McCarthy’s 
splendid lines on the Irish Wolf-Hound. 
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The Marriage of Guenevere. By Rich- 
ard Hovey. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25.) Boys, reckless of their bones, climb 
in pursuit of cherries or birds’-nests, where 
grown-up men would use a ladder. Boys 
get the best cherries and the most valua- 
ble bird-nests—sometimes; but often they 
break their necks. Youth, when armed 
with genius, may succeed where the ma- 
ture man has failed. In setting out to 
write ‘‘ Launcelot and Guenevere; A Poem 
in Dramas,” with The Marriage of Guene- 
vere; A Tragedy, for the opening piece, 
Mr. Richard Hovey has begun a task before 
which the greatest living poet might well 
stand in doubt and dread. In this matter 
the simple conditions are that the poet 
;ust surpass Tennyson or make a flat fail- 
ure. There is no middle ground. To write 
in verse of King Arthur and Guinevere and 
Launcelot is to fling a bold challenge in 
the face of the one great master who has 
charmed the whole world in that fasci- 
nating field. It is not enough that the 
dramatic form is chosen by the new poet. 
Even the drama must fall stale if it do not 
show itself supreme. Shakespeare, were 
he living now, might well essay the task 
here begun—and he might easily fail. Mr. 
Hovey has failed. It is not violent criti- 
cism to say this, nor do we feel that it 
shuts out praise of Mr. Hovey’s good work 
which shows itself all through his 
drama. Mr. Hovey is a poet; but he is 
not a dramatist; his gift is lyrical, de- 
scriptive, literary. In the present work 
the scenes are tame, the movements slow, 
the characterizations indistinct, the con- 
versations Jacking in dramatic pertinence. 
Mr. Hovey’s aim has been lower than Ten- 
nyson’s. Where Tennyson was wisely re 
served, and reverent of decency, and yet 
vigorously human, Mr. Hovey is violently 
erotic: he degrades his romance by making 
it modern and viciously sentimental, so 
that it coincides with the French novel. At 
his hands the story of Launcelot and Guin- 
evere becomes a rehearsal of mere rabid and 
frantic adultery, with a stage setting of 
minute explanations. For example, some 
pages of the book are taken up with eluci- 
dating how Guinevere, althoshe is Arthur’s 
wife, is yet a maid when Launcelot de- 
bauches her. Thescene is disgusting, be- 
cause its every suggestion, its every use, is 
prurient. In many places the blank verse 
is excellent, rising not infrequently to 
great beauty, especially in the descriptive 
and reflective passages; but we are disap- 
pointed to find the songs scattered through 
the drama very poor. Dagonet, the fool, 
tries to make some cause for smiles; he is 
simply coarse. Guinevere stands for love ; 
but it is a harlot’s love; such a woman ap- 
peals to the roué; there is not a lovely glint 
inall her frothy passion. And Launcelot 
is not the hero of Tennyson’s imagina- 
tion; he is a fin de siécle athlete senti- 
mentalizing over his dastardly intrigue. 
Mr. Hovey’s mistake is twofold ; he has 
chosen a subject already pressed dry under 
the force of a master ; he has preferred an 
interpretation of his subject which casts 
his work far below the plane of moral dig- 
nity assumed for it by the master. The 
very greatest genius could not succeed un- 
der such circumstances. Mr. Hovey has 
labored hard and with admirable skill todo 
amiracle. Of course he has failed; but 
evenin his failure we recognize the fine 
genius from which we still expect noble 
works of art. We frankly do not expect, 
however, that anything worth while will 
come of “‘Launcelot and Guenevere; A Poem 
in Dramas.” But we may be wrong. 


The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard 
Kipling. (New York: The Century Co. 
$1.50.) The part of the publishers in this 
book is superbly done. Paper, print, bind- 
ing—the whole make up could not be easily 
improved upon. Mr. Joha Lockwood Kip- 
ling’s decorative drawings are but mediocre 
work. As to the Jungle Book proper—the 
Story, or string of stories—by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, we do not hesitate to say that one 
seldom reads cheaper or flimsier literature. 
If our American boys and girls really are 
hungry for such substanceless provender, 
they must indeed bein bad condition. There 
1s not a single page of good, strong coramon 
Sense in the whole book; but from bezin- 
ning to end we have twaddle in prose from 
the mouth of bear, wolf, tiger, elephant 
and the gray ape, with meaningless jingles 
Sandwiched between, to say nothing of 
Mowgli and the Man.Pack. The very pre- 
Posterousness of Mr. Kipling’s first Jungle 
Book gave it adoubtfal right to public at- 
tention; but for the present replica (it is 

almost that) there was not a shadow of ex- 
Case, save the commercial one. We may 
mistaken ; but we feel pretty sure that 
before very long the hard-headed and right- 
Minded American public is going to dis- 
Cover, with justifiable disgust, that it has 
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been unwittingly over-gorged with cheap 
Scotch dialect, English social indecencies 
and Indian jungle inanities. There was a 
freshness notably Bret Harteish in Mr. 
Kipling’s Mulvaney stories; they were 
coarse, crude, clumsily charming sketches, 
and they caught the jaded public’s atten- 
tion. They were like country sausages 
after a long season of sillabub and angel 
food ; but in ancient boarding-house style, 
the sausages have been coming every meal, 
three times a day, ever since. We are 
heartily tired of the very dish they are 
served in. One Jungle Book was well 
enough. Weare glad to have Mr. Kipling’s 
word for it that the present one is the last. 
Let the table be cleared of the Scotch 
crumbs, the Irish drippings, the English 
filth and the Jungle hash and sausage 
skins. Bring on one, if but just one, course 
of honest home-made American food. 


A History of Lawrence, Kansas, from 
the First Settlement to the Close of the Re- 
bellion. By Richard Cordley, D.D. (Pub- 
lished by E. F. Caldwell, Lawrence, Kan.) 
It is impossible to do justice to a!l who 
acted an honorable part in the redemption 
of Kansas. It sometimes looks as if the 
greater difficulty might be to do justice to 
any of them. Dr. Cordley is entitled to 
speak as a witnes: and be heard. He went 
to Kansas in 1857, and was pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in that 
city from that year to 1875, and again from 
1884 to the present time. He was an eye- 
witness of the William C. Quantrell raid. 
He knows of what he writes, and kuows 
more than he writes. His tributes are de- 
served, having been mostly purchased with 
sacrifice and suffering, if not with blood. 
Dr. Cordley could sometimes, we presume 
often, tell a good deal more than he writes. 
For example, on page 164, in reply to the 
statement that there was no special senti- 
ment against slavery io Lawrence, and that 
as late as 1858 ‘“‘ Missourians bired out 
slaves at Lawrence, received their wages, 
and nobody made objections,’’ he says that 
any one who lived there at the time would 
know that such a thing was impossible. He 
tells this story: 


“The writer of this knew of a slave who was 

in Lawrence a large portion of the year 1859. 
She was employed as a domestic in various 
families, but her wages were paid to her and not 
to her master. Late in the autumn her master 
offered a large reward for her arrest and return. 
It was decided to make a test case of it, and 
show that a slave could be taken from Lawrence 
and returned to slavery in Missouri. The 
United States Marshal, with deputies and de- 
tectives, came stealthily to Lawrence and set 
themselves to work to locate and capture this 
woman. They remained twodays. There was 
no resistance offered, but they did not capture 
the woman, and presumably did not get the re- 
ward.” 
Dr. Cordley could have mentioned, had he 
cared to, that when it was learned that offi- 
cers were about to arrest this woman, she 
was taken to his own house, nearly a mile 
from the city,and kept over night. The 
present writer was a visitor at the house 
that same night and remembers the circum- 
stance well. The house was brilliantly 
lighted and a number of men could have 
been seen from outside walking about, pre- 
sumably armed. Early inthe morning the 
woman was taken outin a covered wagon 
by a party of armed men and carried on her 
way tofreedom. They were pursued by the 
officers and an exchange of bullets took 
place, but, as Dr. Cordley says, ‘‘they did 
not capture the woman.” 


His Father's Son. By Brander Mat- 
thews. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) This is an American story depict- 
ing one ugly phase of American life. It is 
written in strict accordance with the recipe 
for novels, dealing with debauchery and 
its results. Mr. Matthews is a charming 
writer. Even Winslow Pierce, the brutish 
sot, becomes interesting to a degree under 
the glamour of his style; but it is hard, 
indeed, to make a delight out of absolutely 
disgusting materials. Mr. Matthews comes 
as near it as any writer could. 


Zoraida. A Romance of the Harem and 
the Great Sahara. By William La Qaeux. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard: (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) With- 
out much style to recommend it, tais is a 
downright stirring romance. Tne author 
evidently makes no great affair of literary 
art; but heis lavishly generousin dealing out 
picturesque adventures and engaging mys- 
teries. The illustrations are many and 
striking, adding acertain spectacular em- 
Dhasis to the most sensational incidents of 
the tale. Many a poorer romance has made 
the reputation of a Haggard or the like. 


Out of Due Season. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 31.00.) The 
author calls this story a mezzotint, we 


shouid name it rather a lurid chromo; but 
for the end, where the colors are those of 
a sign painter. It is a thoroughly bad story, 
sensational, misleading, immoral in all of 
its lines. Why are so many women nowa- 
days writing these novels of adultery ? We 
have also from D. Appleton & Co. 
“* Tasma’s”’ latest novel Not Counting the 
Cost. (Price, $1.00.) 


The Mountain Lovers. By Fiona Mac- 
Leod. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
This romance affects the reader much as a 
story told bya madwoman might. With 
a hideous dwarf wandering in the Scottish 
hills in search of his lost soul, a tiny little 
girl helping him in his quest, two lovers 
living in adultery in the open air, an old 
blind man and an erring old woman ending 
their life of shame by a mountain pool— 
with these and much more of a like quality, 
Fiona MacLeod brews a fine kettle of 
broth. 


The Watter’s Mow’. By Bram Stoker. 
(New York: D.Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) It 
is a relief to get one’s self helplessly fuund- 
ered in the romance of Cruden Bay, if only 
to escape the enervating and exasperating 
hot-house air of the present open field of 
fiction. Bram Stoker tells a good story of 
adventure with smugglers, and ends it up 
with a dash of tragedy. The heroine, Mag- 
gie, is sketched with considerable power. 


Yellow and White. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) We have found 
these stories of adventure and romance 
among the Asiatics quite fresh and enter- 
tainiog. Mr. Dawe writes with ease, and 
his sketches show considerable narrative 
and dramatic power. We commend the 
book to lovers of stories for the stories’ 
sake. 


Wood Island Light; or, Ned Sanford’s 
Refuge. By James Otis. (Boston: A. I 
Bradley & Co. $1.00.) The author of 
‘*Toby Tyler’ here tells a good story for 
boys. It is a story of shore and wave, boat 
and beach, and lively adveatures. Ned 
Sanford is a characttr to win boyish regard, 
and, taken as a whole, the stgry deserves a 
pleasant reception. 


Those Midsummer Fairies, By Theodora 
C. Elmslie. (Philadeiphia: The American 
Sunday School Union. $125.) A pleasing 
and wholesome story for children. The 
fairies are real little people, who are far 
more satisfactory than the bloodless and 
fleshless beings we used to read about. 


A Woman Who Did Not. By Victoria 
Cross. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
This story was suggested, we have no doubt, 
by Grant Allen’s story of the ‘Woman Who 
Did,” but is not an answer to it. Itis, in 
fact, a very silly little sketch, with nothing 
in it deserving particular attention. 


An Unlessoned Girl, by Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25), is a cleverly told story for girls, in 
which there is a perceptible trace of slang 
and half-rude smartness of action and con- 
versation. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. LEONARD HUXLEY, son of Professor 
Huxley, is preparing his father’s biography. 


.... The Ladies’ Home Journal will pub- 
lish a series of ‘‘ Neighborhood Types ”— 
New England, of course—six in all, and 
illustrated, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 


....G. P, Putnam’s Sons will publish im- 
mediately the twenty first edition of 
Haydn’s “‘ Dictionary of Dates,” containing 
the history of the world to the autumn of 
1895 ; edited by Benjamin Vincent. 


.... The Critic calls attention to the fact 
that the total sum received for the Tenny- 
son Beacon Fund up to date is $1,164.51. As 
soon as the amount reaches $1,200 the sub- 
scription will be closed. 





...-Messrs. Copeland & Day have just 
published ‘‘ The Magic House, and Other 
Poems,” by Duncan Campbell Scott; 
**Poems,”’ by William Butler Yates ; and 
the seventh volume of *‘ The Yellow Book.” 


.---The Jewish Publication Society of 
America offers a prize of $1,000 for tke best 
story relating to a Jewish subject suited to 
young readers. The story is to be written 
in English, to contain from 20,000 to 30,000 
words, and must be received not later than 
March Ist, 1897. 


....Bradlee Whidden, of Boston, pub- 
lishes Mr. Edward Knobel’s ‘‘ Guides in the 
Study of Natural History in New England.” 
The series includes ‘The Trees and Shrubs,” 
‘* Ferns and Evergreens,”’ “‘ Day Butter flies 
and Duskfiyers,” ‘‘ The Beetles and Their 
Kind,” and ‘‘ The Night Moths,” with illus- 
trations, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for each name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


co Aytraordinary Otter. = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t2”If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also. 

An Extraordinary Offer. 

t2"A present of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 

t@ Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of Tue [npE- 
PENDENT for a year.-2 
What present more valua- 

ble ? 

t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-@3 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t2#°The monthly symposiums 
alone of Tue INDEPENDENT are 
worth a year’s subscription.-& 

t@”No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
public religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.-©1 

Accept our new terms. 

t@°Ten thousand new sub- 
scribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of.- 
fered .-&2 

Now is the time to act. 

t@Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms.-£2 

t(@" Four dollars and at Jeast 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new terms.-23 

Act promptly. 

t#-These new terms should be 

accepted at once.-2 


Save a dollar. 

t#"Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered. 

tA dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered.-22 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, sample 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers on 
terms now named, 
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.. Twelve of the Tissot illustrations for 


the “ Life of Christ’’ soon to be issued 


in 


Tours, France, incleding the “Crucifixion” 
and “Christ before Pilate,” will be repro- 
duced in the Christmas Century. The first 
twenty copies of this book will sell for $1,006 
each, and $12 are asked for a single speci- 


men illustration. 


.... Stone & Kimball announce for imme- 
diate publication “ Our Lord’s Comivg and 


Childhood : Six Miracle Plays,’ 


* by Katha- 


rine Tynan Hinkson, with full-page draw 


ings by Mr. Patten Wilson: 


‘The Father 


of the Forest,” a new volume by Mr. Wil- 


liam Watson, and 


“Rose of Dutcher’s 


Cooally,” a novel by Mr. Hamlin Garland. 


..An extensive and appreciative review 


of a Japanese work, 


“How I Became a 


Christian, Out of My Diary,” by Kanzd 
Ucbimura, was published recently in THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


The book bas been written 


into English by the author and, with but 


few changes in its foreign idiom, 


it has 


been published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, under the title, ‘‘ The Diary of a 


Japanese Convert.” 


..Readers of the pleasing series 


of 


novels by John Galt, that is issuing from 


the press of Roberts Bros., 


may be inter- 


ested in the following extract from the vol- 
ume of ‘‘Poems,’’ by James McIntire, the 
Canadian writer of ‘‘Dairy and Cheese 


Odes.” 
Dunlop.” 


* John Galt and Doctor Dunlop witty, 
They located and pianned the city 


The poem is entitled ‘“‘ Galt and 


Of Guelph, and they cut the first tree down ; 


The stump was the center of the town.” 


This is prefaced with the statement that 
* John Galt was the manager of the Can- 
ada Company’s lands, and he wasa Scottish 


novelist.” 


.-Anson D. F. 


Randolph & Co. an- 


nounce the followingworks eitherin prepara- 


tion or to be published immediately: 


“ The 


Temptations of Jesus,’”’ by Robert Eyton, 


Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebendary 
St. Paul; ‘“‘ Union 
addresses, by J. Rendell Harris; 
cles of Uganda, 
M.A., F.R.G.S.; 
Presidents, and 
United States,’ by Thomas Rand; 


of 


with God,” a series of 
** Chroni- 
by the Rev. R. P. Ashe, 
“A Pocket History of the 
Information about the 
“The 


Life aud Epistles of St. Paul,’? harmonized 
and chronologically arranged in Scripture 


language, by the Rev. W.S. Pratt ; 
rian Memoirs,”’ 
tour, by Favny 
William Hunter Workman; 


“Alge- 
un account of a bicycle 
Bullock Workman and 
* Antipas, 


Son of Chuza, and Others whom Jesus 
Loved,’’ by Louise Seymour Hougbton, and 
a new illustrated edition of Mrs. Prentiss’s 
valuable series of stories for little girls, the 


** Susy Books.” 


»~ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adol ee. 
x34¢, pp. 308. New York: Henry Holt 
The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls, 
“Golliwogg.” By Bertha Upton. 
ed by Florence K. Upton. a tes pp. 64. New 
York: Longmans, Green & ( 
The Story of U ~ By 
746x5, pp. 58, 4 
Mystery of the Setten Cloth 
Cnrist; A Book of the Ages. By Jasper S. 
Hughes. 7x54, pp. 358. Chicago: White 
EE PET ih ccceGoss ascisuubsatchonpsebces 
Meadow Grass. Tales of New England Life. 
By Alice Brown. 744x4%, pp. 314. Boston: 
a I ee 
Science of the Soul. A Scientific Demonstra- 
tion of the Existence of the Soulof Man as 
his Conscious Individuality Independently 
of the Physical Organism ; of the Continuity 
of Life and the Actuality cf Spirit Return. 
By Loren Albert Sherman. 8x53, pp. xvi, 
414. Port Huron, Mich: The Sherman Co.. 
Princesses in Love. A Compilation and an In- 
troduction by Henri Péne Du a. 7x5, pp. 
vit, 246. New York, C mee, © Vashington : 
RRM ccc, tree ee ee eS 
(Public Men of To-day.) The German Emperor, 
William II. By Charles Lowe, M.A. With 
Two Portraits. 8x5 PP. X, 275. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Cc 
(Lucky Tom Series No. 





io a 
Illustrat- 


Edwin . ester Arnold. 





The Stery of the 





3.) The Missing Pocket- 
Rook, or Tom Mason’s Luck By Harry 
Castlemon. 7% xi44, pp. 370. Philade iphia. 
Henry T. Coates & C0.......cccccscscesececeses 
Memorable Voyages of Rebel and Victory. By 
A. B. Kine, TS4N514, pp. vil, 248. Boston: 
SE Sie SNE aKibncwinntekescnetbsenorsbenniek 
Proceedings of the Society for Psvchical Re- 
search. 8x5 pp. 14. London: 
Paul, Trench, Thtirber & Co. Paper 
Studies in Early Victorian Literature. 
Frederic Harrison. $x5l¢, pp 224. 
York: Edward Arnold 
(The Silver Gate Series.) 
By Penn Shirley. 6%(x544, pp. 156. Boston: 
Be cencanccecncscksincerasbebessanens 
The Lottery Ticket. By J. T. Trowbriige. 
lustrated. 63¢x5%4, pp. 2.2. The same. 
(Decisive Events in Americ an History). 
Campaignof Trenton, 1776-"\7. 
Adams Drake. 7x54, pp. 1'5 The same. 
Two Years on the Alabama. By Arthur Sin- 
clair, Lieut. C.8.N. Over 30 speseredionn. 
984x644, pp. vi, 34. The seme. 
(The Hazelwood Stories.) “L et Dauenter. 
Sens T 


Young Master Kirke. 


The 
By Samuel 


By Grace Le Baron. 
POR basnees-s6 sacncseo 





(Little Prudy’s Children ) Kizzie Dunlee. “A 
Golden Girl.” By Sophie May. 6x5, pp. 
120. The same 


On ee of Fancy Blown. 
apleigh. Sigxi. The same........0. .... 

(an. - er-The-W ‘orld. Library.) ‘Halt Round 

the World, or Among the Unciviliz:d. By 
even Optic. Dlustrated. Ti¢x5tg, pp. xii, 

Pe  tiennhennbaanccnvecedithedeetenn: 

(The Blue and Gray on Land.) A Lieutenant 

at Eighteen. By Oliver ‘Optic, T3XMG, pp. 

Se: PD teeanhsv'nesnepuvboadnencencbceesL. 


By Mary Yale 





$150 
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(War of 1812 Series.) The Boy Officers of 1812. 
_— verett T. Tomlison. 73¢x5. pp. ‘DD. 335. The 





Broken | Notes from a Gray Nunnery. By nag 
Sherman Hallock. 8x6. pp. 103. The sa 


Aunt Billy, and Other Sketches. ByAlyn onal 
Keito. 8x55, pp. 149. @ SAME........seeeee 


Poems from the Farm. Selected and illus- 
trated by Alfred C. Eastman. 10x8, pp. 67. 
THE GBME.....cccccccccccescccccccccccccccccvevers 

The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling. Physiol- 
ogy Made Interesting. Lay 4 asa Text- 
book or Reference l-y or for 


gg "aaa the 
tty, Paper Pulp, Plas- 
er of Paris, ani’ Other Materials. Also 
Chalk Modeling in Its Adaptation to Pur- 
X, ' Illustration. {tees trated. 4 pr. 
lias Maltby, A C.E. 8x6, p 
New York and Chicago: Me. L. Kel fone. Ke to 0. 
One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study around 
My School. By Frank Owen Payne, M.Sc. 
Mex 4 pp. 210. The same 
Inductive Psychology. An Introduction to the 
Study of Phenomena. By E. A. ene 
B.S., M Ph. 644x5, pp. 205. The same.... .... 
World-Wide Endeavor. TheStory ofthe Young 
People’s Society of a Endeavor from 
the Beginning and in Ail Lands. By the 
Rev. Francis K. Clark, D.D. With Words of 
Greeting from Various Well-known Persons. 
Illustrated. Sold only by subscription. 104¢ 
x8, pp. 643. _ Philadelphia Gillespie, Metz- 
gar & Kelle 
The Mary steel Year Book. Edited by — 
Marshall North. 7x4. Boston & Chica 
Congregational Sunday-School Pub. Society 
Little Jolliby’s Christmas. ~yf Bean A. 
Cheever. 7%(x5%, pp.73. The same..... .... 
The Heart of Old Ay A and ner euesen of 
Tevnessee ll 


4 will len Dromgoole. With 
Preface by B. O. hy ag Mane pp. xii, 208. 
Boston: The Arena Pub. ( 
Raby’s Vacation. The Fourth Volume of the 
Ruby Series. Ky Minnie E. Paull. 6x4, 
pp. 248. Boston: Estes & Lauriat ............ 
Victor Hugo’s Letters to His Wife and Orhers. 
(The Alps and the Pyrenees.) Translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. 814x6, pp. vi, 307. 
Rs ocenkasccesbiunbieesévetaien 
Neal, the Miller. A Son of s Sapenty. 
Otis. 8x6, pp. 89. The 
Nautilus. my S aura E. ‘saciantn. Illastrated. 
8x6i4, pp. 12. The same........... 
The Boys of roa at the Capture of Loulsbours. 
By James Ottis. 814x6, pp, 93. The same..... 
carey Family. A Story of a Street Waif of 
w York. By James Otis. Illustrate. by 
en Foster Barnes. 8}4x6%, pp. 195. The 
ELS - ob pth bnewpebsoneccdonsiveessahenesticwses 
meted. By — E. Richards. 
73. 


ing in oon 
Sand, Clay, 





Mtn ng "The City of the Sultans. By 
Clara Erskine Clement, Illustrated. Sxé, 
DP. Fi, SD. TRO RRM. ..0. cocccce.ce ans 


The Physical Geograp ~ of Southern New F ong 
land. By William Morris Davis. Migxise, 
pp. 34. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
NE STAD ccncces es bicveeyd Sesevess 

Stories for Children. First Reader Grade. By 
Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 74¢x5'4, pp. 4. The 

Paley Stories and Fables. Second Reader 

Grade. Retold by James Baldwin. 734x;, 
SEE, ME Ranccesveutbessvcanaybutuceese 

Old_Greek Stories. Third Reader Grade. By 
James Baldwin. 74¢xi}¢. pp. 208. The same 

Sons of God. Sermons. Ky the Rev.S. D. Mc- 
Connell, D D. Third Edition. 744x5, pp 259. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. P aper..... 


Pompeetion and Toil. nw = the Battle 
a the Work of Life. y M.H. Ait- 

4 M.A, 8x54, pp. on ’ The ~&, 
Lectures on Christian Ethics By the Kev. Cor- 
eee D.D. 844x554, pp. vi, 158. The 


Women in the Mission Field. Pioneers and 
Martyrs. 74¢x5, pp. 122. The same 

A New Library of Puetry and Song. Edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. With his review of 
Poets and Poetry fron: the time of Chaucer. 
Kevised and Enlarged with Recent Authors, 
and containing a Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. Pictorial and Portrait Illus- 
trations. 94¢x7, pp. xii, 1076. New York: 
Fords, Howard &4 _ graaapapiceen aged 

Lectures Courantes. Quarante legons de lec- 
ture et de Conversation suivies d’exercices 
le Traduction. Par C, Fontaine, B.t., LD. 
74x54, pp. x, 232. Boston: D.C. Heath « Co. 

Corneille’s Le Cid. Edired with introduction 
and notes, by F.M. Warren. 734x5, pp. xx, 
Se SE DS a unbinncnhabebsichs pantuseconsnns 


oe from the Golden Gate. By x” Coolbrith. 
lustratea = ee Keith. 744x3, pp. vii, 
158 Bosto New York: Houghton, Mit: 
PUREE bsbabhecernss ese) Stbskcnd 405s5sen5es 
Stories and Poems for Children. B.A A a 
haxter. 74¢x5, pp. vii, 257. Thesame..... 


(Great Captains.) Gustavus pei ectcy oh His- 
tory of the Art of War from its Kevival af- 
ter the Middle Ages to the End of the Span- 
ish Succession War, with a Detailed Account 
of the Campaigrs of tne Great Swede, and 
of the Most Famous Campaigns of Turenne, 
Condé, Eugene and Marlborough. With 237 
c barts, maps, plans of battles and tactical 
manceuvres, cuts of uniforms, arms and 
weapons. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 
644, pp. xiii, 864. The same. 

Bahama Songs and Stories. 

‘olk-Lore. By Charles L. Edwards, Ph.D 
10x644_ pp. x, 100. Published for the Ameri- 
ican Folk-Lore Society by the same 

Later Lyrics. 








ax 


AC ‘ontribation - 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Se- 


lected from Mercedes, The Sister’ 3 Tragedy, 
fates 


Wyndham Towers and U nguarded ( 
644x4, pp. 92. The same 
Something to Remember. An Every-Day Book 
for the Children of the Good ‘shouhera: 8 
Fold. Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 
7x4, pp. 120. New York, Chicago: Fleming 
SINMPMMRE RA cc ccscat ctxoctcck coces wclt ket ces 
The Angel and the Vision; or, The New Chris- 
tian Commission. By *hristopher. Withan 
introduction by T. Munger. 8x53 pp. xix, 
SOEs” PEE sninncakcsninabes cs wataccaesebee 
The Soul Winner; or, How to Lead Sinners to 
the Savior. By C. H. Spurgeon. 8x5, pp. 
GL EP En cnscncnetetasvessesnsakaates Seue 
The Ind welling Christ. Lf James M. Campbell. 
FE Es Docc cn vscccenecccccssusce 


Arnold’s Practical een School Commen- 
1896. 9g 








tary on the International Lessons. 
BE, PR. RO MED. cone cocbescenceccessss 
Bessie and Bee. By Mary D. Brine. 784x51,, 
pp. 87 New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cacin- 
med + ORAS BD DRG. ccnccce cccccsasvecces 
Gold and Incense. A W ont Country Ey By 
Mark Guy Pearse. illustrated by F. Ma- 
belle Pearse. 7x4, pp, 88. The same, Paper. 
Studies in the New Testament. Compiled by 
the Rev. James H.O’Donnell. With an In- 
troduction 34 ag Verv Kev. John A. Mul- 
cahy. 746x5, pp. xix, 176. West Chester, N. 
New York Catholic Protectory Print. 
Paper Ssesbbosanetbsbe éspnees Sedke he wee 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe. 
Ky Albert Shaw. xf, pp. xii, 505. angel 
RS BE OEY UD. cnccnccsscccccesvcsece 
Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. 
Illustrated. BL. PP. 
412. New York: Harper & B > 
Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories. By 
stance Fenimore Woolson. Illustrated. 





Con- 
7x5, 


tang vel. By Stanley J. 
744x5, pp. 3H. The 


any 

four volumes. 

A Bad Lot. A wore. 

ron. 746x5, pp. 
Lippincott Co. 

Ts Young Castellan. 

Civil War. 
lustrated. 


’ The s iad 

Mrs. Lovett Came- 
Philadelphia: J. B. 
A Tale of the English 
By George Manville Fenn. Il- 
8x6, pp. 344. The same............ 
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The Sorrows 


A Social Highwarman. 


English we Bosays § 


The British 


Picture Posters. A Short Histor a 
rated P’ 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. 


(The Temple 


(School Classics.) 


Giving and Getting Credit. 


of Satan; or, The Stra: 
ence of One Geoffrey Tem ReaTee. 
A Romance. By Marie Corelli. 8x54, vp. 


471. The same 
By Elizabeth Phin 
x4, pp. 1%. The 


$1 


Train. Illustrated, 


The a of a Storm. By Owen Hall. 8x5, 


. The same 


from a French Pen. By J. Z- 
736x546, pp. 215. New York 
Ee Putnam's Sons.... .......++++ 
Mimosa Leaves. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
“Tilustrated b elen and Margaret Arm- 
strong. 754x454, pp. ix, 112. Thesame 
Poets’ I Collected and Arresaes by 14 
beth Harrison. 7x5, pp. x, 192. The same. 1 


Loeies and Ballads of sad and Other Ger- 
an Poets ted 


- Transla Frances Hell- 
man. Second Edition, Revised and 
larged. 6x4, pp. xvi, 256. The same....... 1 


Barbarians. A Hill- Te? Novel. 
By Grant Allen. 634x4%, pp. 281 hesame. 1 
of the Illus- 


lacard, with Many eproduc' ions 
of the Most Artistic Examples in all Coun- 
tries. By Charles Hiatt. 9x6, pp. xvi, oe 
New York: Macmillan & Co 


ae’ ~ onatitutional History and Constitution of 
e Chure 


h of Eng!and. Translated from the 
jae by Felix Makower. 944x6, pp. x, 545. 
THE BAME.........2. cece soccccceces -coccceco.es 3 
>, Prince of Lorlonia; or, The Valley of 
Wishes. A Fairy Tale of the Days of Chiv- 
alry. By the Countess of Jersey. Illus- 
trated by Alice R. Woodward. 8x5, pp. 
182. The same 
An Essay 
on History. By Brooks Adams. 9x6, pp. x, 
1%. Thesame...... 
Shakesprare.) Shakespeare's 
Tragesy of Othelo. With Preface, Gloss- 
ary, os. 3 A - planeaietannemee 546x444. pp. xX, 
17 he 


The Gray Lady. oo ay Seton Merriman. 


7x), pp. v, 377. The 
Essays on Taxation or Rawis R. A. Seligman, 
9x5, pp. x, 434. The same 
Defoe’s Hi-tory of the Great Plague in London. 
Edit+d with an Introduction and Notes by 
Byron Satterlee coy y A.M. 74¢x5, pp. 
xxiv, 39. Boston: Co 
ier in Differential Calentns. Supplement- 

ary to a Treatise on Differential Calculus. 

W. E. Byerly, Ph.D. 8x6, pp. vir, 71. 
TRE GAME. 2.2... ccccccccccccccvcce cooce 0 
Selections from Urbis ‘Ro- 
me Viri Illustres. With N —— 
tions, maps, prose a iat 
and vocabulary. By B. L. D’Oo; 
4%, pp. xiii, 326. The same............ ce eeeee 0 
A Boo« for Busi- 
By Frederick B. Goddard. 74x 
New York: The Baker & Taylor 





ness Men 
rey Pp. 217. 


Pca Edition.) The Works of George 
E Romola. 746x5, Vol. I, pp. 414; Vol. U, 
pp. 446. Adam Bede. Vol. I, pp. 438; Vol. II, 
pp. 379. New York: E. P. Dutton & 0. Per 

W006: Secbnndeesrevcebocuseeesoogeesensese chess 
es on Manufacturing Industries in the 
United States atthe Eleventh Census, 1890. 
Part III. Selected Industries. 12x94. Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office......... 

Report on Transportation Business in the Unit- 
ed States at the Eleventh Census. 1890. Part 
iT. Transportation by W: Henry C. 
Adams, Special Agent. m 

Miscellanies of Rev.Thomas E. Peck, D. D., LL.D 

Complete in three volumes. pA ‘Select- 

edan arranged by the Rev re Johnson, 

D.D. 84x6, pp. 384. Richmond, Va.: th 

Presbyterian Committee of Publication. . 

Church Portals. By James J. Vance, D. » Tex 
BG, DD. 165. TRO GRERG....000.00 cove, Mecccece 

The Sabbbath. An Address of the Genayet As- 
sembly tothe Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. Published by Order of the 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The First Chapters of a New Novel 
entitled 
BRISEIS 
By 


WILLIAM BLACK 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. T. SMEDLEY 
Will appear in the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(Begins Vol. XCII.) 
READY NOVEMBER 22 
35 Centsa Copy - - - $4 00a Year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 











ROMANS CHOISIS:—A 
BOOKS, pure, 


paper. Price, c!oth. % cents; paper, 6) cents. 
No 1-poxt A. by Mme. Henry Greville, 
Xo. 2—-L’ABBK CONSTA) 
Halévy. 195 pages. 
Complete catalogue on applicaton. 


publishers, 


William R. Jenkins, 





series of FRENCH 
of high literary value ana representa 
tive of the authors; printed in large type on good 


214 pages, 
‘TIN, by Ludovic 


For sale by all 
bo»ksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 


s5° « S53 Sixth Ave. (48th St ), Sew Vork. 





52 page catalogue of 
magazines at club rate pricesto you. Books 


#) Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Do you read Good Literature @ Send for our 
st American newspapers and 


at tess 
than publisher’s prices. Fisher's Subscription Agency, 





KNOBEL’S GUIDES 


1.—The Trees. 2. 





tles. 5.2 
Each fully illustrated. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEw. 
ALL OF NATURE’S 


With 6 photogravure plates. By C. S. Young. 
net, 75 cents. 
Better than any Christmas Card. 
Best Standard Works. 


AMERICA. 
51 colored plates. Cloth, net, $7.50. 


81 colored plates. 2vols., scarce, net, $40.00. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, or of the publisher. 
Send name and 2 cent stamp for B 
ROOKs 11 in all Natural History. 





FOR HOLIDAYS. DON'T FORGET. 


IN THESTUDY OF res RAL HISTORY 
4. The Bee- 


Mo 
pA paper, net, 50 cents. 


FASHIONS IN LADY’s-SLIPPERS, 
12mo, 


GOODALE’S WILD FLOWERS OF 
EATON’S FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


EST LIST OF 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch 8t., Boston, Mass 





November 21, 18:5, 


pase mhiy of 18%. 6x4, pp, 24. The same. 
aper 


pack condseesthcceadvedpoonensealichsy erties 80 05 
The ees of the Presbyterian Church. ty the 
Atwood, =, pp 43, The same. 
PREP ceo 0 obedcenn-s00%+ one 000s: sevesebecs 0 05 
(The Academy ‘Series ‘ot, English Classics.) 
Julius Cesar. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Samuel Thurber. 74x5, pp. 123, 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon.............-6+.seesees 0% 
ki . 2. By W. J. Dawson. 
The Mel s. > 5. New York: Thomas Y. 
tle pe cael an needle 100 





A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
Have Now Ready 
5 NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
Sth ad Final Series of 


The Expositor’s Bible 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
By Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR. 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 
By Rev. Prof. JOHN SKINNER. 
SOLOMON AND LAMENTATIONS 
By Rev. Prof. ADENEY. 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH 
By Rev. Prof. BENNETT. 
BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY 
By Rev. Prof. HARPER. 
THE LAST AND CONCLUDING VOLS. OF THIS SERIES, 
Nearly Ready. 
The Books of the Twelve Prophets 
2 vols. by GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. 
In crown octavo vols., cloth, each $1.50. 
A full descriptive circular of this entire series (with 
special terms to subscribers) sent on application. (Price 
to subscribers for the 7 vo's,, $7.00.) 


Also, Now Ready, 3q Edition 
(PRICE REDUCED TO $4.50) 


The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land 

By Rev. Prof. G. ADAM SMITH, D.D., Au- 
thor of Commentary on ** The Book of Isaiali”’ in 
the “Expositor’s Bible” Series. With 6 colored 
maps, specially prepared. Octavo, cloth, 720 pages. 


“No ove work has ever before embocied all this 
variety of material to illustrate the whole subject. 
His g waonten! | statements are pen-pictures. We 
are Sate to see the scene. No important problem is 
untouched. Without question it will take its place at 
once asa standard work, indispensable to the thor- 
ough-going stuent of the Bible.’ ’—Sunday School 


Times. 
3d Thousand of 


The Trial and Death of 
Jesus Christ 


A Derot onal History of our Lord’s Passion. 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D., Author of “Ima- 
go Christi,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


3d Edition of 
Studies in Theology 


LECTURES DELIVERED IN CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ey JAMES DENNEY, D.D, Author of 
Commentary on Thessalonians.’ Crown 
cloth, $1.50. 

“A work that is sure to be eagerly read on both 

sides of the Atlantic. His pages bear marks of wide 

reading; bat Dr. Denney’ Ss modesty is equal to his 

Jearning, and one finds much hidden away in notes 

that would establish the reputation of more than one 

good theologian.’’—Congregationalist. 


“The 
8vo, 


Copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 


NAPOLEON. 


Edition Limited to Five Hundred 
Copies. 





No historian has ever succeeded in ade- 
quately portraying the character and 
varied life in field. court and cabinet of 
this wonderful man ; andinorder to fully 
understand him it is necessary to read 
more than one author. The publishers of 
this edition, afier careful study and com- 
parison, have decided to group together in 
a uniform set the life of Napoleon by 
William Hazlitt, which is acknoul- 
edged to be the best and fairest record of 
his military life the memoirs by Bour- 
rienne, his private secretary, giving the 
inner secrets of his cabinet, and the mem- 
oirs of Madame Junot, Duchesse 
@ Abrantes, describing his court life. 

This set will be issued in sixteen uni 
form volumes at the rate of one or two 
volumes per month It will be superbly 
illustrated with over one hundred etch- 
ings and photogravures, depicting battle 
and court scenes and including many 
portraits of Napoleon all his Marshals 
and other great historic characters of this 
period These illustrations will be printed 
on Iinperial Japanese paper. 

In point of manufacture the set will be 
remarkable for its elegance. It will be set 
from new type in a fine open page, printed 
on parchment linen deckel-edged paper. 
and bound in half leather, crushed, gilt 
tops. 

For specimen puges, showing type and 
paper, together with sample illustrations, 
please send to 





BRYAN,TAYLOR & CO., New York City. 








November 21, 18965. 


Lin 2 First. Addresses to Young Men. 

es the Rev. George Jackson, B.A., 744x5, pp. 

xii, 251. The S@Me...........+.seeeeeeeeeees eves $100 
b 


Hawthorn Tree, and Other Poems. Ky 
ne athan Haskell Dole, 7x4%, pp. ix, 154. The 
SEER ncchadscaqgsases 900sinnenesege botens oscsceeee 13 
Hidden Life. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 7x4, 
be VOB, TN SAME.......ccecereeeee cevseseecees 0% 
The Doom of the Holy City. Christ and Cesar. 
dia Hoyt Farmer. x4. p. Xil, 386. 
A ork: Anson D. F. Read ph & Co.... 13 
. Tregaskiss. A Novel of Anglo-Austrian 
i B Mrs. Campbell-Praed. x5, pp. 
iv, 401. Kew York: D. Appleton & Co... ... 100 


E. P. Dutton & Co.’s 











THE RABBIT WITCH. AND OTHER TALES 


smn a 





BW ae 


Oblong, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


“The children will votethe work very funny and 
delightful.”—N. Y. Observer. 


“Just such a book for youngsters as we all search 
for when we want to beter a gift-book that will en- 


tertain and amuse.”’—N. ¥. Home Journal. 


“ An oddly attractive book.’’— Boston Beacon. 
——'JACOB AND:THE RAVEN. 
With other stories for children, by FRANCES 

M. PEARD. Illustrated by Heywood Sum- 

ner. 1 vol., Jarge 12mo, bound in silk, $1 50. 

This is a beautiful volume, the stories being writ- 
ten in most interesting style; and 42 illustrations 
add greatly to the ornamentation of the . 

The book was printed and bound in London, and 
we have buta limited edition. 

THE LADY’S MANOR. 
A uew story. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
324 pages. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


; SWEET CONTENT. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. A pew edition of 
this popular story book. 4to, 184 pages, 
illustrated, full gilt, $1.50. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

An entirely new edition of this old story. 
Containing a Jarge number of illustra- 
tions, many of them colored. No such 
beautiful edition of this book has ever be- 
fore been published. $2,500 was paid for 
the illustrations alone. Quarto, 328 pages, 
cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
A new edition from new plates. Fully illus- 
trated, 16mo, $1.00. 


12mo, 


“Who does not recall with pleasure the first time 
he read ‘Swiss Family Robinson’? Years do not 
efface the recollection. and as a man the adult renews 
happy rortions of his youth by reading it to his chil- 
dren. A new edition has jest been brought out by 
F. P. Dutton & Co., of this city, with many illustra- 
tions and nice clear type. It is sold for $1, and for 
the holidays there is no book that will make the 
children happier.” 


HUNTERS THREE; 

Or, Sport and Adventure in South Africa. 
By Col. THomAs W. Knox. 1 vol., large 
Ho With ten full-page illustrations, 

00. 


.“It is full of thrilling adventures, such as M 


r. 
—_, recounts so well, and as all boys dearly love to 





*.* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 W. 23d Street, - New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


BY MR. ALDEN 


A STUDY OF DEATH. By 
HENRY MILLs ALDEN, Author of “ God 
in His World.” Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


The boldly imaginative beauty, the insight into 
Spiritual realities, and the mystic temper... 
make it one of the most remarkable works in the field 
of ethics and psychology produced in America.— 
Hartford Courant. 

The elevation of the thought, the fulfilment in the 
text of the rare promise of the title, and, not least of 
all, the personality of the author . . . these things 
mark a literary event —Boston Herald. 

The book is fascinating and suggestive to a remark- 
able degree, and has all the charm of the remotest 
foreign travel in its difference from the beaten 
tracks of our habitual thought.—The Nation, N. Y. 

Words of unspeakable, priceless comfort for those 
who mourn, and inspire courage in those who fear.— 

Boston Advertiser. 

This is the work of a thinker. Its intellectual 
power holds, its argument compels. It is destined to 
bea book of indefinitely extended service for this 
reason. It isa book wherein a thousand ministers 
may find interpretation of the Biblical wordsof com- 
fort, of the promise of joy. But it is vastly more 


pone a book for preachers.—Boston Evening Trans- 
cript. 








HARPER & BROTHERS,: New York 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


D. Appleton & Co's New Books 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAs. With a Letter 
from Alexandre Dumas, fils, and 250 Il- 
lustrations by Maurice Leloir. In 2 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

By their arrangements with the French publishers, 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are able to present a popu- 
lar edition of this classic romarce with Leloir’s orig- 
inal illustrations. These illustrations are printed 
directly from the French blocks, and their superior- 
ity to cheap reproductions gives this authorized edi- 
tion a unique value. There can be no edition equal 
tothis in the quality of the illustrations or inthe 
care which has been bestowed upon the translation ; 
and it is safe to say that the final and standard Eng- 
lish edition of “The Three Musketeers’’ is now pre- 
sented to the public. 


Mrs. Tregaskiss. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. author of ‘“‘ Out- 
law and Lawmaker,” etc. No. 181, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 00. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed returns to Australia for the 


scene of this strong and absorbing story, which will 
be found to present a drama of singular force and 


interest. 
A Hard Woman. 


By VIOLET HUNT. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This brilliant picture of certain types and phases 
of modern London life will be read and talked about 
for its originality and power. The author has varied 
the usual form of fiction, and her study of artistic 
and fashionable society will be found intensely mod- 
ern in spirit, bright and entertaining throughout, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





A book that ought to be in the hands of every young 
man in the country. 


Turning-Points 


in Successful Careers. 


By the REV. WILLIAM M. THAYER. 16 portraits. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Rev. William M. Thayer, whose works of biog- 
raphy enjoy an almost unequalled reputation in this 
country, has produced in this new work a most stimu- 
lating and profitable book for young readers, to each 
of whom comes in early life that turning-point which 
in the case of most men brings the one chance, and 
pane only successful men make the home port for 

‘ortane. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Messrs. COPELAND & DAY. 


Meadow Grass. By ALIcE Brown. 
Tales of New England Life. Cloth, 8vo. 
$1.50. Second Thousand. 

“*Meadow-Grass’ has started well on its way and 

Mary Wilkins is the first to say that in telling of New 


England stories Alice Brown is an artist pure.”’— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


“The simple villagers are pictured with a graphic 
skill that is not excelled by any contemporary writer 
of New England tales. In pathos andin humor Miss 
Brown is equally successful. The story of Heman 
Blaisdell’s persecution and his deliverance, and that 
of Old Lady Lamson’s holiday, are as good as many 
of Miss Jewett’s. The last is worthy of comparison 
with “The Passing of Sister Bassett.”—New York 
Times. 


“It is a pleasure to find in these simple tales the 
evidence of kindly interests and a very sympathetic 
rendering of the lives of our country people.”’—The 
Springfleld Republican. 


Garrison Tales from Tonquin. 
By JAMES O’NEILL Stamped Oriental 
paper cover, manufactured for this 
book. Octavo, $1.25. Thirty-five copies 
on China paper, $3.00. 


Moody’s Lodging House. and 
Other Tenemeat Tales. By ALVANF. 
SANBORN. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. 


Lovers’ - Saint - Ruth’s, and 
Three Other Tales. By LOUISE IMOGEN 
GUINEY. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. Thirty- 
five copies on China paper, $3.00. 


These stories will be Miss Guiney’s first fiction. 


Jacques Damour. By EMILE Zoxa. 
Six Stories translated by William Fos- 
ter Apthorp. Clotb, $1.25. 


“* Jacques Damour’ is one of the strongest of Zola’s 
tales, and it is not unlikely that by his short stories 
he will be best remembered.’’— Boston Journal. 








T. Y. CROWELL, & CO., New York and Boston. 


COPELAND & DAY, 


69 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Scott's Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


Scott has stamped his genius on an en- 
tire country and language and the Wa- 
verley Novels are read by millions, and in 
every civilized country in the world, 
These areat novels have never before been 
properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched, at a cost of over 
forty thousand dollars, with proof impres- 
sions on Imperial Japanese paper of three 
hundred original etchings from paintings 
by celebrated artists of France and Eng- 
land, among whom are Sir J. E. Mil- 
lais, Rk. A., R. W. Macbeth, Gordon 
Browne, Pettie, Lefort, Latlauze, 
Teyssonnieres, etc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English 
critic as editor, will furnish critical intro- 
ductions, glossaries, and notes to each 
novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set ina 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and 
the binding vellum cloth. gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in 48 vols. issued 2 vols. 
per month, at $2.50 per volume. Also 
500 copies printed on Holland hand-made 
paper, with fifty additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per 
volume, 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing 
type, page and puper with sample illus- 
tration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAUBIAT. Publishers, BOSTON. 


EDUCATION 


Is the oldest of the high-class educational magpa- 
zines. Is contributed to and read by many of the 
leading educators of theday. It does not compete 
with the cheaper school papers which deal with 
class-room methods. It takes a broader outlook and 
discusses the deeper problems of pedagogy as a pro- 
fession. 

U 8S. Commissioner of Education, Wm. T. Harris, 
rnumber a nota- 
ble article and an open letter. This number will be 
sent for 245c. %3.00 a year. Sample copies for «ix 
‘2c. stamps each. It should be in every Public 
Library and Reading Room. Isit in yours? 








KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Maas. 





The Princess 
Louise. 


A Notable 
Series. 


Pert cog e o  o ff of <a 


Cabinet 
Ministers. 


Four 
Admirals. 


“‘The Companion has been growing better, brighter, every year for more than sixty years.” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


‘*52 Times a Year.”’ 


An unusual array of readable articles will be given in the next Volume of The Companion. 
Send for Full Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 


on a subject of interest to every home. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES. 
HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 

THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. 
SEA PETS. By a delightful Story-Teller. 
A SHIPMATE OF LORD NELSON’S. 





The Companion has recently published an Article by the Princess Christian. 
In the coming volume another daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess 
Louise, in collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written 





The following Articles of exceptional value from the most eminent authorities: 


f The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
( 





No other periodical has ever been able to announce Articles by three 
Cabinet Ministers of the United States. 





Stirring Adventures at Sea are described by Four Admirals. 


By Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 


By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C. B. 
The Companion is read every week in more than Half a Million Homes and by all the members of the family. Subscription, $1.75 a year. 


Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


a a SS Se ee 


Hon. Hoke Smith. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 


By Admiral P. H. Colomb, R. N. 
Admiral T. H. Stevens, U. S. N. 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 1 SEND 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 


FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January 1, 1896. 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), 


graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 
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FREE } AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a f 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The British Barbarians. 


A Hill-top Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, au- 
thor of ‘* The Tents of Shem,” etc., etc. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A copyrighted American edition of this, the latest 
novel by the author of the * Woman Who Did.” 


English Essays. 


From a French Pen, being Literary and 
Historical Essays. ByJ. J. JUSSERAND, 
author of ‘The English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare,” ‘‘A Literary His- 
tory of the English People,” etc., etc. 
8vo, cloth, with a frontispiece in helio- 
gravure by Dujardin, $2.25. 

Contents.—XI[th Century: English Recluses; XVth 

Century: A Journey to Scotland; XVIIth Century: 

Life and Work of Paul Scarron—Sorbiéves’s Journey 

to England ; XVIIIth Century: Voltaire in England. 


Old Diary Leaves. 


The True Story of the Theosophic] Society. 
By HENRY STEEL OLcoTT, Founder and 
President of the Society. With 16 illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

For all those interested in psychical and psycho- 
logical phenomena, or in the life of that great ** per- 
sonality puzzie,”’ Madame Blavatsky, this book will 
prove of great interest, giving. as it does, an authen- 
tic account of Madame Blavatsky’s life in India, and 
of the founding uf the Society. 


Heine’s Lyrics. 


Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, Goethe, and 
Other German Poets. Translated by 
FRANCES HELLMAN. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, I6mo, $1.50. 


This coliection of some of Heine’s most feeling lyr- 
ical poems has been accepted by competent critics as 
one of the most altogether successful translations 
from the German made in recent years. 


About Men: 


What Women Have Said. An Every-Day 
Rook. Compiled and arranged by ROSE 
PoRTER. Uniform with**About Women: 
What Men Have Said.” 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

A collection of some of the best and most entertain- 
ing mots coucernitg the sterner sex to be found in 


the writings of certain well-known English and 
French authoresses. 


American War Ballads. 
Edited by GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Com- 
prising a selection of the most note- 
worthy ballad poetry produced during 
tbe Colonial Period, the Indian Wars, 
the Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the 
Mexican War, andthe Civil War. Fully 
illustrated from original designs. New 
edition, two volumes in one, 12mo, $1.50. 


18TH THOUSAND. 
The Armenian Crisis 
Turkey. 


The Massacre of 1894: Its Antecedents and 
Significance—with a cons'deration of 
some of the factors that enter into this 
yha-e of the Eastern question By 
‘REDERICK DAVISGREENE, M.A. With 
twenty illustrations from photograpbs 
and a pew map of Asiatic Turkey. 
16mo, cloth, $1 00; paper, 60 cents. 

The volume ts really a hand-book on the Eastern 
Question, various phases of which are treated in sep- 
arate chapters, and its statementsare based upon the 
most trustworthy authorities, and are supported by 
very full references to these. 


Portrait Catalogue. 


A new catalogue of standard hooks pub- 
lished by G. P Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. With 92 half tone 
portraits of certain of their more note 
worthy authors and with references to 
1,000 books. 8vo, ornamental cover, 108 
pp. By mail, prepaid, ten cents. 





in 


For sale by all booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 West 23d Street, New York. 





A Great Work. 
CHRIST IN TYPE AND 





PROPHECY. 


By Rev. A.J. MAAS. 2 vols., 485 and 502 pp. 
12mo, cloth, $4.00 net. 


The Messianic prophecies are arranged 
according to the order of their fulfillment, 
under the eight heads of the Genealogy, 
the Birth, the Childhood, the Names, the 
Offices, the Public Life, the Suffering, and 
the Glory of the Messias. Each prophecy 
is preceded by a short introduction, accom- 
= by a concise commentary, and fol- 
owed by one or more corollaries. A_thor- 
ough study of the work is facilitated bya 
very complete table of contents, a list of 
Scripture passages and an analytical index. 

Christian Leader: * Seems to have ransacked 
the entire domain of prophetical literature.”’ 

ston Heratd: ** The author bas left no point 
unattended to. . . . It isseldom that so thor- 
ough a work is published.” 

Vestern Christian Advocate: * Learned, able, 
exhaustive ” 

Please mention this paper when writing. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
New York: 
36 Barclay st. 


CINCINNATI: 
345 Main St. 


CHICAGO: 
178 Monroe St. 











CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. so252es 


e for young peopie which compares in value, or 
has had one tenth the sale of this great annual. 
Millions of copies have been seld. The new 
volume for 1895-6 is just ready, and has over 200 large 
and entirely new pictures. several new stories, (each 
a book in itself), and hundreds of short stories, 
anecdotes, ete. Tne best Xmas present possible for 
boys and girls of ai! ages. Order from your book- 
seller or of us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pubs., Boston. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Complete Poetical 


Works of Thomas Moore. 


With biographical sketch by NATHAN HAs- 
KELL DOLE, notes and index to first linez. 
Two vols., illustrated with photogravure 
portrait and other illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00: white back, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $6 00. 

Tom Moore’s exquisite sense of rhythm, his genu- 
ine warm Irish heart, his keen, flashing wit, all make 
him one of the best loved of nousehold poets. e 
present ed'tion has been carefully edited and printed 
gee author’s own original ten-volume edition 
0 ° 


Keats’s Poetical Works. 


With biographical sketch by N. H. DOLE. 
Notes, appendices, index to first lines, 
etc. Illustrated with photogravure por- 
traits and original drawings. Two vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

The text of the present edition is a reprint of the 
latest Buxton-Forman edition. It contains every 
line of verse that, so faras is known, ever proceeded 
from Keats’s pen Portraits, fac-similes,and other 
interesting illustrations add to its value. 


London Idylls. 
By W.J. DAwson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Full of ry! and vivacity, very dramatic and in- 
tense. I[t is through such books as Mr. Dawson’s 
that one appreciates the pathos and beauty of a great 
city live London, wh re tnere are more and deeper 
tragedies of love, heroism, sacrifice and crime than 
any other city in the worid. 


The Hawthorn Tree. 


And other poems. By NATHAN HASKELL 
DOLE. 16mo, \% leather, wilt top, $1.25. 
A representative collection of songs, sonnets and 


more serious pieces, from contributions to the Cen- 
tury, Independent, etc. 


The Making of Manhood. 
By W. J. DAWson. 12mo, $1.00. 


Helpful suggestions to young men who seek to at- 
tain influence or success and have an overmastering 
desire to aocomplish so ne definite end. 


First Things First. 


By the REV. GEORGE JACKSON. 12mo, $1.00 


Sixteen practical addresses to young men inthe 
very lines where they most need help *nd guidance. 
Five thousand copies of this helpful book have been 
sold in Great Britain. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 


Dr. Stalker’s New’ Books. 


THE TWO ST. JOHNS. 
D.D. 12mo. 271 pp. $1. 

“Jobn the Apostle and his peculiarly beautiful 
character are wonderfully portrayed. His gentleness, 
simplicity and originality are strongly emphasized. 
Toe events of his lif pass before us as a panorama. 

“The delineation of the character of John the 
Baptist is fullof precious thoughts that enrich our 
knowledge of the martyred saint.”’” CHR. OBSERVER. 


By the same Author: 
LIFE OF CHRIST, 12mo. 60 cents. 
LIFE OF ST, PAUL. 12mo. 60 cents. 
IMAGO CHRISTI, Bmo. $1.50. 
TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS. 





$1.50. 

THEISLANDS OF THEPACIFIC. From 
the Otdtothe New. By Rev. James M. Alexan- 
der. 515 pp. h0half-tonecuts. 8v 2 

“Nowhere has the gospel met with swifter or 
more sweeping triumphs than among the people de- 
scribed in this fascinating volume.” 

HERALD AND PRES. 

“The abundance of beautifully-finished illustra- 
tions makes the reading a delignt.”” CHURCHMAN. 

A LADY OF ENGLAND. The Life and Let- 
tersof Charlotte Maria Tucker (A. L.O. E.). By Ag- 
nesGiberne. 519pp. S8vo. $1.75. 


DR, MACDUFEF’S NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF THE WARRIOR KING, or 
Life and Times of David, 8vo. 356pp. $2. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


16mo. 272 pp. $1. A devotional classic. 
Also, by the same Auihor* 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES, 


82mo. New edition. Cloth, 5 cts.; gilt. 75 cts ; calf, $1. 


MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. 32mo. 
Newedition. Cloth, 50 cts.; gilt, 75 cts.; calf, $1. 
THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 144 pp. 18mo. 
Gilt, 50 cts. 
A NEW SAMARITAN. The Story ofan 
Heiress. By Julia MacNair Wright. 12mo. $1.25. 
GOSHEN HILL; or, A Life’s Broken 
ieces. By Howe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 
FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. 
Edith Carrington. 22 illust. 45 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 
NEW 8. S. LIBRARY. $20. 
GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY. 5 volumes, in 
a neat wooden case. Books by Mrs. Walton, Mrs. 
Sangster, Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton and others. 
Standard Stories in Dainty Dress. 
_ Christie’s Old Organ. A Baker's Dozen, 
Saved at Sea, Jessica’s First Prayer, Little 


Faith, Wiater’s Folly. 50 centseach. 


ZEINAB THE PANJABI. B . E.M. 
Wherry, D.D. I2mo. 75 cts. , en 
(MISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
< 2mo. 486 pp. $2. 
(WOMAN IN MISSIONS. 12mo. 229 pp. $1. 
Papers read at the erent of Missions, Chicago. 
erry, D.D. 


By 


Edited by Rev. E. M. Wh 


APPLES OF GOLD FOR 1895. 208 pages. 
Profusely illustrated, illuminated board cover, 5t cts. 

Do. In two parts. 25 cts. each. 
ALMANAC, 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN 
1896. 52 pp. Illustrated. 10 cts. each; $1 per doz. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 


ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FR'cIsco, 735Market St. 


By James Stalker , 





November 21, 1896. 














Now Ready: 


The Hbbey Shakespeare 





The Comedies of Shakespeare. 
many Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, 
Reproduced by Pbotogravure. 
umes, Large 8vo0, half Cloth, Deckel Edges | 
and Gilt Tops, $30 00. Het. 


Wiitb 
Four Vol- 


(ina Bor.) |) 





the lover of artistic illustration. 


enthusiastic artist. 


of careful thought. 


duced. 


One hundred and thirty-one full-page photogravure reproductions of Mr. Abbey’s drawings 
illustrate this edition of the Comedies of Shakespeare. 
with obvious errors corrected and the orthography modernized, and the retention of passages 
which occur in the folio, but which many editors have omitted, will be noted with interest. i 
These volumes should be welcomed equally by the student and reader of Shakespeare, and | 
Museums were ransacked for the costumes and armor 
of the periods; and almost forgotten bits were brought to light by the diligent search of the 
Old hangings and cabinets, that may have been a part of the surround- 
ings of the dramatis persona, have been skilfully used as decorative backgrounds, and form 
no small part of these charming compositions. These drawings are the result ofmany years 
Months were spent in the study of the scenery and accessories of each 
play, and the student and the antiquary will find much in these illustrations to a his eye. \ 
No other illustrator has got so near to the heart of the immortal bard. As the 1 

process of photogravure—by which these copper-plate pictures are made—is photographic, 
all forms in the original drawings are perfectly retained, and the qualities faithfully 
rendered, so far as the translatable portions of these superb drawings can be repro- 
The text and illustrations of these unique volumes average about 350 pages each. 


The text is that of the folio of 1623, 
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Best for the Class. 


Clear-Type Edition—“Clear Type Makes Easy Reading.” 


Self-Pronouncing Bibles 
in Plain Text, Ref- 
erence,and 
Teachers. 

The Sunday School Times, 
April 6, 1895, says: The *‘In- 
ternational” Teachers’ Bible 
Manual “is deserving of a 
raise. The portion of the 


anual devoted especially 
to the New Testament is 





Best for the Home. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 


“INTERNATIONAL.” \ 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. Best for the 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 150 FIFTH AVENUF. NEW YORE. 


Hew Wlustrated Helps 
Nearly four hund- 
red les from 


decidedly better than the 
similar portion in the ‘aids’ 
appended to other Teach- 
ers’ Bibles up to the present 
time. The ‘Internation- 
al’ marks 





A. 


Student. 





a The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


YOU HAVE GOOD TASTE. 





You show it in your home, your dress, and your habits. Why notin your stationery ? 
Your reputation for refinement suffers if your correspondence papers are defective. 
Use W HITING’S STANDARD LINEN, and you have the best. This paper has no 


equal the worla over. 


Society accepts all WHITING’S papers as correct, but their 


STANDARD LINEN is a triumph in paper-making. Be sure that your dealer gives 
you the ‘‘ Standard ’’: the name is in the water-mark of every sheet. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


: HOLYOKE : NEWYORK : 


PHILADELPHIA : 


CHICAGO BOSTON : 





Victorian Elizabethan 
Songs, Songs, 


Lyrics of the Affec- ‘In Honourof Love 
tionsand Nature, col- and Beautie,’’ collect- 
lected and illustrated ed and illustrated by 


by EDMUND H. GAR- 
RETT, with an intro- 
ductiog by EDMUND 
GOSSE. ° 
lllustrated with 20 full- 
page photogravure 
plates, etched portrait of 
Queen Victoria, 4 etched 
headings, and 50 head 
and tail pieces. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
with choice cover 
design. $6.00 (Just with ‘* Victorian 

Ready). Songs’’). 

Each volume beautifully printed at the 
University Press on hand-made paper. Two 
of the most exquisite specimens of book- 
making ever produced in America. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


the story of the Y. P.S. 
WORLD-WIDE fee tee: 
D a nds, 

v. Francis E. CLARK, D. D. é re 
648 Pe: over 5 illustrations. E FE AVOR 
AGENTS WANTED. Act 
quick, secure —wT- Best chance ever offered. Be- 
gin now to secure the aw orders. Distance no 
bh . Give credit. Exclusive 


EDMUNDH.GARRETT, 
with an introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. 

Tilustrated with 4 head 
pieces in photogravure, 
21 full-page photograv- 
ure plates, etched por- 
trait of Elizabeth and 
50 headings and tail 
pieces. 


8vo, cloth extra. gilt 
top. $6.00 (Uniform 








FLMER H. DEARTH 4sersy:, 5, Pam! 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 





serritory: "A becutiful Christmas Cine” hood t 

¥ atiful Chri i 

"7 GILLESPIE, METZGA LEY, 
treet, Dept, 1z, Philadelphia, Pa. 


terms. 
~ 689 N. Broad 8: 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Light Unto My Path.” 


By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


A New Book of Devotional Readings. 


One page is devoted to one day, and beginning 
with January 1, they run through the year. Un- 
der the date may be found one or more selections 
from the Bible, especially appropriate. Following 
on each page is a selection of verse, with the writer's 
name added whenever it is known, and then a 
paragraph by Dr. Hall commenting on text, date 
and verse. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘“One marvels at the concentration of 
earnest Christian suggestion, brilliancy of 
thougbt, and ludicity of expression there- 
in.”—Mail and Express. 


“The volume will be valuable in afford- 
ing pious consolation to the weary traveller 
of life’s pathway, who finds the journey 
almost too much for his strength.’’—The 
Commercial Advertiser. 


1 Vol., Square 16mo, Cloth, Boxed,$1.50 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, Publishers, 
31 Union Square, New York. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEP&NDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


bere, post pid. for $1.00, a 








November 21, 1895. 
NEW BOOKS 


Issued by the . 


Presbyterian Board of Publicatio 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


Ne. 1334 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


Life’s Byways and. Waysides 


By J.R MILLER. This volume consists of 
twenty five chapters, full of cheer, en- 
couragement, and hope, that will give 
the reader fresh glimpses of Christ and 
make plainer the way of duty and the 
possibilities of Christian life. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


For a Busy Day 


By J. R. MILLER, is a morning help for 
a busy or troubled week day. [tis adapt- 
ed for a holiday gift-book to friends, 
or from a teacher to pupils, especially 
of older classes. Small 12mo, 40 cts. 


The Story of Marcus Whitman 


By Rev. J. G. CRAIGHEAD, D.D. The labors 
of Marcus Whitman, the first Protes- 
tant missionary in Oregon, form achap- 
ter of most toritling interest in the early 
annals of our country. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Johannean Problem 


By Rev. GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 1vol., 
12mo, $1.00, 


The Messages to the Seven 


Churches of Asia 


By Rev. THoMmAS MurpHy, D.D., LL.D. 
This book contains a detailed account of 
the history, location and physical fea- 
tures of the cities in which the churches 
were situated, and of the peculiarities 
of church life in its relation to the social 
and religious conditions of that time. 
lvol., 8vo, with map, $3.00, 


Presbyterian C. E. Manual 
for 1896 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D., and W. T. ELLIs, of 
the Editorial Statf of Golden Rule. It 
contains the topics for weekly prayer- 
meetings, with brief hints for talks and 
many suggestions concerning the work 
of committies and societies. Long 18mo, 
flexible leather, 25 cts., net. 


Guidance in Prayer 


By M. E H., isa little book that will be of 
great value for our Young People’s 
Societies, and for all those inexperienced 
and needing help in meetings for prayer. 
It is not intended to be used as a prayer 
book, nor need any of tbe prayers be 
read or recited. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut edges, 50 cts. net; postage, 10 cts. 


His Great Ambition 


By ANNA F,. HECKMAN. A plain, whole- 
some story of E prny life in the family, 
the school, and the world of work and 
struggle. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Missionary Memorials 


By Wma. RANKIN, late Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions These rec- 
ords are gathered from various sources 
and form a most interesting and stimu- 
lating chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
net; postage, 14 cts. 


Anniversary Addresses 


Addresses delivered at the 25th anniversary 
of the old aud new school Presbyterian 
churches, Pittsburg, Pa., May 23. 1895. 
By President F. L. Patton, Rev. Henry 
M. Booth, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. Wm 
ed Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 75 
cts. 


The Presbyterian System; 


Its characteristics, authority, and obliga- 
tion. By Rev. William Henry Roberts, 
D.D.,LL.D. Aconcise statement of the 
characteristics of the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem. 18mo, 50 cts. 


Address orders to 


JOHN H.SCRIBNER, Business Supt., 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers represent- 
ing the Board. 


Urfechesfechertecertoctoctectectoeters 
The Best Investment. 





You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of theday. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 
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This is what is given } 
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in CURRENT LITERATURE, ‘from which,” 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., kd. 
get more than from any other investment 











/ ever made.’’ London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which is unknown in Europe."" If you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
* Literature Publishing Co., New York. 
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CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 

It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto manythousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” — Advance, Chicago. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
wlectic.”—The Nation, New York. 
Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the ix 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 


Single copies lic. each. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with othe 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS. 


Or, Constantinople, the sentinel of the Bospho- 
rus. By Clara Erskine Clement. Handsomely 
illustrated with photogravures from photo- 
graphs. 

A companion to the popular * ITALIAN CITIES,” 
to which series the writer of the present volume 
contributed the ‘** QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC” and 
“NAPLES: THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE.” Small 
8vo, cloth, Elaborate cover. $3.00 


THE SALON OF 1895. time "or ‘ne 


greatest art annual of the age. Over 100 photo- 
gravures—INCLUDING 12 IN COLORS—of the 
paintings of this year’s Salon exhibits. Imperia] 
8vo, red silk cloth, with palette design. $10.00 


ROB ROY—THE BETROTHED an 
THE TALISMAN, Bostsater 2k 


Handsome new holiday 
editions. With introduction and notes by An- 
drew Lang. Handsomely illustrated with etch- 
ings and photogrovures, on Japanese paper. 
Each 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $6.00 
Companion editions to **Romoua,” “ Last 
Days oF Pompei,” “ Rienzi,” “ IVANHOE,” 
“KENILWORTH” AND “HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 
By William Ware. Handsomely 
JULIAN. printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with historic scenes. Small 8vo, cloth, 
gilttop, uniform with our holiday editions of 
**ZENOBIA” and * AURELIAN,” each copy in a 
x. $2 


VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS TO HiS 


1FE. hey areincluded in no editions of his 
writings. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
12mo, cloth, extra. $1.50 
For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 











LINEN rags, Plate finished, in- 
TYPE suring perfect copies. 
For manifolding un- 
and Insurance Compan- 

ies, Manufacturers, Mer 

PAPERS. recommend this brand. 

¢@” ask for our Papers. 
Makers of tonds, Ledgers, 
+ » « and Linen Papers. 


WRITING equalled. To Railway 

chauts, and Bankers, we 
Fairfield Paper Company, 
Millis at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 





REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York adver for the best schools and col- 
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‘Poliday 


Mi In Wild Africa, Adventures of Two 
Boys in the Sahara Desert, etce By Cot. 
Tos. W. Knox, author of ‘* The Boy Trav- 
elers,” etc. 325 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
The story is fascinating and instructive and 
we cheerfully commend it.— Xeligious 

Rr Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 
can commend the book as being thor- 
oughly interesting from beginning to end. 

— New York Herald. 

He has struck a popular note in this, his 


4 latest volume. — Springfield Republican. 
The Woung Reporter. 4 Story of 
Printing House Square. y WILLIAM 
V Dryspate, author of * Abel Forefinger,” 
etc. 298 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
I ee the book unreservedly. —Golden 
ule. 
The best boys’ book I ever read.— Mr. 
PHIL ps, critic for New York Times. 


One of the most attractive books a boy can 
read. — Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


Three Colonial Boys. 4 srory of 
the Times of '76. By Everett T. Tomuin- 


1.50. 
It is a clean, strong, excitin 


story of the 
times of '76.— The Press, New York. 

It embodies exceptional merit as a historical 
story.—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


‘Books. ; 


Jack Benson's Log > or, Afloat with 4 
the Flag in ’61. By CHarves Lepyarp 
Norton. 281 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

A story that will arouse the loyal impulse of 
every American boy and girl.— Press, 
Philade! phia. 


Bound to be a favorite with the younger gen- D4 
eration. — Commercial Advertiser, New, 
York. 

Will benefit any boy who reads it. — Boston 
Journal. 


Cap’n Thistletdp. By Sopute Swett, 
author of ‘‘ Mate of the Mary Ann,’’ etc. 
266 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

So interesting that you cannot put the book LT 
down until you are at the end of the last 
chapter. — Cincinnati Times Star. 

The story is very interesting and exciting, 
while there is a lesson taught. — Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelphia. 


Foreman Fennic. 


¥ Business. (A Christian Endeavor 

ook.) By Amos R. WRLLs, editor of 

The Golden Rule. 268 pp. Illustrated. 

Cloth, $1.25. 

It is a delightful story.—T7he Advance, 
Chicago. 

The story deserves a wide reading among 
young people. — The Yournal, Boston. 


A story of decided merit. — 7he Epworth 


A Young Woman 





Deserves notice for its ‘strong, patriotic, 


ig son, author of the “Search for Andrew 
Rr American spirit.—/ndependent, New York. 


: Field,’ etc. 298 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 


; 


author of ‘* Snow-shoes and Sledges,”’ etc. 
164 pp- Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
The story is so fascinating that it will hold > 


Quarterdeck and Fok’sle. py 
Mo ty E.uiot Seawe tt, author of “ Paul 
Jones,’’ ** Midshipman Paulding,” etc. 272 


Herald, Chicago. iT 
Big Cypress. py Kirk Movnzor, ‘ 


the absorbed attention of every boy and 


p. Illustrated. $1.25. girl reader to the end. — Boston Tran- 
he author knows how to tell her stories to script. 1] 
captivate the boys, and the character of A bright, wide-awake book, as interesting 


her heroes is such as to elevate and en- and helpful for girls as for boys. — Golden 


noble the reader.— Hartford Evening Rule. 


Post. 
The Mysterious Voyage of the oe ere: Se Maguey a 
Dapbne. By Lieut. H. Po. Wart RIGHT, author 0 reshman and Se- 


nior,” etc. 264 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
MARSH, R. N., and others. 305 pp. Illus- $1.25. 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. The real motive of the story is a lesson for V 
A charming book for young folks. — Stand- mothers,—that God will be with the 
ard Union, Brooklyn. children of love and prayer, even though 
Is just the kind of a book the boys will like they may be passing through the fires of 





and parents will like to have them like. — temptation and bad _ influence. — 7: 


Boston Traveler. Evangelist, New York. 
Send us a postal card for a beautiful Mlustrated Catalogue, printed on beavy, coated V 
» paper, witb one of the fullepage illustrations from cacb of these books 


yw WA. A. Wilde & Co,, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
DIST SS STDS SSE SS OTEDSSE 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from the Italian by Stanley Rhoades Yarnall. M.A. This edition js 
made from new electrotype pate, and has been very carefully printed. It contains forty-five phatagra- 
vure illustrations, index, and amap. Bound in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. Cloth ornamental, 
in clo"h box (with slip covers), $5.00; half calf, gilt top, #10.00; large-paper edition, in two volumes, limit- 
ed to 150 copies, $1!).00. 

This work has been brought out with all the luxury that care, cost and skill can bestow, and it is not too 
much to | the pictures not only illustrate, but give added value to the text; without dcubt it is one of the 
most superb of the publications of the present season. 


NEW JUVENILES BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
HORATIO ALGER, Jr. EDWARD S8. ELLIS. 
Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conrad’s | The Path in the Ravine, 


Plucky Fight. The Young Rancher. _ 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 


: EDWARD KING. 
HARRY CASTLEMON, Onder the Red Flag. 
Elam Storm, the Wolfer. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Missing Pocket Book; or, Tom Mason’s LUCY C. LILLIE. 
Luck, 


Allison’s Adventures. 
Ilustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF POETRY. 
Collected and arranged by Henry T. COATES. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt sides and edges, $3.5. 


The remarkable success that has attended the publication of “The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry”’ 
has tee the author to thoroughly revise it, and to make it in every way worthy of the high place it has 
attained. 


HENRY T. COATES & COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Send for Catalogues of illustrated books. 











Christmas Cards, Booklets and Calendars, By Mail 


Our Card and Booklet packeta have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christma«time. 


-—tor Sl 
25 beautiful Cards, with one large, artistic NOVELTY GROUP. 
No. 4.—For 
1896, including an EASEL CALENDAR and a SLIDING BANNER 
CALENDAR. 
No. 5.—for 25 cents, and 2 cents for postage, 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards. 
No. 6.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 6 LEAFLETS, 
tied with a ribbon or cord. 
No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents’ postage, 5 Christmas Booklets 
: of Marcus Ward and others, with one PocKET CALENDAR for 1896 
No. 8.—Fer 81,00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 artistic Booklets, 
$ including one with words by Miss Havergal, and the Magnificat or 
4 Jubilate Beoklet. 
* No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, and 4cents 
for postage. 10 fine Cards and 5 Birthday Booxlets. 
No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards, assorted, together with one of Marcus Ward’s Booklets. 
pos 


BR EACHERS 50 #enutifal Cards, no two alike, some 
« fancy-shaped, for #1.00, and & cents for 
tage. Better assortment, $2.00, an 
choice selection, $3.00, and 2@ cents tor postage. A 
anc 4 cents for oak. 25 ards; notwo alike. 
STAMP= AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
5. 25. 50, ¥5 cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will 
NOVELTIES ot 28. 26 52: case for different tastes and ages. Also, Boxes vf As«o ted Nevel- 
ties, Cut-out Animals. Soldiers, etc., 25 and 59 cent<a box. New and very attractive for children. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, 
PAPER BY THE POUND. with vrices and sumber of <heets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cent«. 
On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges te nearest 
SPEOIAL OFFER. railroad station. Clab your orders with friends and take advantage 
ee, AGsee Sad Deakwe chould corti ae conde corel late, finely engrave1, with 50 card 
e " . le r rds. 
ENGRAVED VISITING-OCARDS. Estimates furnished Por edding and Class-day Iuvitations. 
Street Dies, Crests and Stamping. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome bexes of Gne stat ~y ys = or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, $1.00 to $¢.00 euch; sure to give satisfaction. 
H. H. CARTER & CO,, 5 Somerset Street (near Beacen), Boston. 
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Financial. 


WEO SHOULD ISSUE CURRENCY? 


IN previous issues some of the aspects of 
the currency problem have been set forth 
in detail. It has been shown that one 
cause for the present halting condition of 
the stock markets in the United States 
lies in the congested condition of our cur- 
rency. In 1893 we did not have money 
enough to meet the demands or machinery 
to turn out good money at such an 
emergency, but had to resort to clearing 
house certificates in orger that the New 
York banks might continue loaning to 
customers more money than they had on 
deposit. Now theconditions are reversed, 
and we have so much idle-money and so 
small a reserve fund at Washington on 
which to base the whole, that the unused 
quantity is in part the cause for the ex- 
ports of gold. Other things being equal, 
the rates of interest in New York City 
must be a little higher than in Europe, if 
we would attract foreign capital, or pre- 
vent foreign capital now here from being 
called home in gold, 

As we have already discussed, the 
course of reform in this condition of 
things lies easiest in the direction of retir- 
ing certain of our money issues. The 
greenbacks offer the best chance for any 
new plan, for they were issued by the 
Government as a forced loan—a measure 
justified by the circumstances of the time, 
but which has since been construed to 
commit us to all sorts of absurd theories 
in national finance ; for Government can- 
not,any more than an individual, issue 
bills payable on its credit to any extent 
unless its resources, not merely possible, 
but actually in hand, are enough to re- 
deem its pledges. 

But if greenbacks should be retired to 
make room for a better currency, some- 
thing should be provided to take their 
place. In our money we want always 
just enough; there should be no danger 
of too much or too little currency ; and 
80, when the greenbacks are out of the 
way, we must have some machinery for 
issuing money (bank notes) in such quan- 
tities as the exigencies of trade demand. 
No one and no Government can tell how 
much circulating medium a nation needs, 
asa matter of theory; that is something 
which must work itself out practically in 
actual business. Give the people just the 
amount they ask for, not forcing more 
than that upon them (as we are doing now) 
and not keeping money from them by a 
lack of provision for such an emergency, 
as we did in 1893. That is good doctrine 
and one to which every .Republican or 
Democrat or Populist can honestly sub- 
scribe. 

At this point a question apises : How 
shall we ascertain the amount which the 
people need from day to day? This will 
not be a hard question to answer if we 
consider the way business is done. A cer- 
tain quantity of gold, silver and paper 
money is always in circulation, is always 
required, and will never be presented for 
redemption. All experience proves this 
fact, which is the basis for the practice in 
London and Berlin of figuring on a min- 
imum of currency and providing laws for 
the issues above that minimum, Now 
when the merchants all over the country 
want currency beyond the minimum—and 
that is usually the case because that mini- 
mum is put at a low figure—how do they 

‘proceed to get it? They go to the banks 
for it. In this process they really repre- 
sent not merely themselves but their cus- 
tomers too, for any special call for more 
currency from the community they feel 
instantly. 

It is a fact established by experience 
that, in English-speaking countries where 
banking is well developed, the banks are 
the institutions to which the business men 
look for their supply of the needed cur- 
rency. The banks can supply this curren- 
cy in the shape of paper notes or by grant- 
ing to depositors the privilege of checking 
on their deposits, thus really giving bank 
credits. The banks can get money in cir- 


culation only by paying it out over their 
counters either to depositors who with- 
draw their bank credits in cash, or to 
borrowers who withdraw their borrowings 
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in like manner. If the check book is in 
common use less paper money is needed ; 
or, if customers prefer the paper money, 
the use of bank credits through checks 
is diminished. In this way the mat- 
ter does, or would under a good sys- 
tem, regulate itself, and we would have 
no more of the discussion—foolish be- 
cause really unnecessary—whether _we 
have or have not money enough in circu- 
lation. Banks could not if they would, 
issue money in quantities larger than were 
needed, for banks have no way of getting 
paper money into circulation except that 
just described ; namely, at the request of 
their customers. Now if to such a system 
thus roughly outlined, we add that banks 
should not put out money unless perfectly 
secured, we have in broad outlines a 
theory of currency which we in the United 
States must finally adopt in some form, if 
we are ever to have a circulating medium 
which shall do justice to the people and 
to business. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GOLD shipments have commenced at a 
time when, according to all precedents, we 
ought to be importing gold. Continued 
large imports, together with a backward 
cotton movement, have caused an adverse 
trade balance, which in ordinary times 
foreign bankers would allow to remain on 
credit ; but the weakened condition of our 
currency system now induces them to in- 
sist upon prompt payment in gold, not- 
withstanding the large stocks of gold and 
low interest rates prevailing in Europe. 
Of course, such an unusual situation com- 
pels caution, especially after the expe- 
riences of last winter which are still viv- 
idly in mind. This caution is the more 
justified because we are approaching the 
time when large remittances must be 
made for annual settlements, interest and 
dividend payments, There is every prob- 
ability that both wheat and cotton will 
go forward with more freedom in a few 
weeks, and that imports will decline ; but 
nobody is bold enough to say that this 
will be sufficient to check the gold efflux, 
Foreign distrust of our currency is likely 
to remain the main cause of this move- 
ment for some time to come; and, in con- 
sequence, the Treasury reserve is once 
more being closely watched as the chief 
financial barometer. It is not at all 
unlikely, in fact it is probable, that 
a bond issue will be necessary in 
the spring for protection of the 
Treasury. Europe is amazed at the folly 
which brought on these difficulties, and 
stands aloof, slow to recognize the revolu- 
tion which public opinion in the United 
States has undergone in the last twelve 
months. The outlook would, indeed, be 
dark, were it not for the certainty that 
currency reform has now become the 
leading issue with both parties; and the 
country will surely hold that party re- 
sponsible which fails to do its duty with 
reasonable promptness. Fortunately, too, 
we are in much better condition to stand 
the strain than in last winter. There is 
no danger of renewed panic. Commerce 
and industry have undergone too genuine 
a revival to permit of that ; plenteous har- 
vests have greatly enriched us; there is 
no probability of tariff agitation ; in fact, 
the entire outlook is encouraging, saving, 
perhaps, the effects of gold shipments, 
and the temporary setbacks experienced 
as a result of rapid expansion within the 
last few months. The latter difficulties 
will soon rectify themselves; but the 
former will demand prudence for some 
time to come. 











The advancing tendency of the stock 
market was checked by gold withdrawals 
and revived talk of another fifty million 
bond issue. The latter seems a foregone 
conclusion, and all of these drawbacks 
appear to have been very largely dis- 
counted in the ‘‘Street.” Railroad earn- 
ings, with few exceptions, are proving so 
satisfactory as to counteract unfavorable 
influences. TheGranger lines are making 
very conspicuous gains, largely the re- 
sult of a heavy grain movement. During 
the five weeks ending November 2d the 
total arrivals of wheat, corn, oats, barley 
and rye at the primary Western markets 
was 83,000,000 bushels against 45,000,000 





the same period last year. This free 
movement of grain not only increases ton- 
nage directly, but indirectly itis of greater 
benefit to the roads in the stimulus which 
it affords to general business. Thus far 
the trunk lines have had little advantage 
from this movement, as grain is not yet 
coming to the seaboard with any freedom 
for export. While the cereals have been 
rushed to market cotton is still held back. 
Receipts since September 1st have only 
been 2,048,000 bales against 3,031,000 
bales same time last year. This ex- 
plains in part the relatively poor earn- 
ings of the Southern and Southwestern 
lines, which may be expected to do better 
when cotton begins to move for export. 
Speculation in stocks is still held in check 
by the absence of definite information re- 
garding Reading, Northern Pacific and 
other properties in process of reorganiza- 
tion. The outlook for a heavy assessment 
on Reading is hardly encouraging to the 
offering of new investments. Buying is 
still limited to traders anxious to cover 
shorts and to the few strong holders will- 
ing to increase their burdens at the de- 
clines. Home investment purchases are 
few, and Europe is a seller rather than 
buyer of anything except first-class bonds. 
The early opening of Congress and the ap- 
proaching close of the year is usually con- 
sidered unfavorable to activity in the 
stock market. An easy money market is 
reported, and call Joans on stocks rule 14 
@23%. Time money is quoted at 2@4¢ for 
one to seven months. Thesupply of com- 
mercial paper is limited, and there is a 
closer scrutiny of such as is offered, sixty 
to ninety day receivables being quoted at 
4@4}2. 

The following is a comparisoa of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 16. *Nov. 9. Decrease | 
LOanS.....+...+++ 492,933,500 $495,923.20 $2,989,700 
Specle ....0..s000 65,767,900 64,419,303 41,348,600 
Legal tenders... 86,193,300 86,824,700 631,400 
Deposits,......... 526,228,600 527,935,800 1,707,200 
Circulation...... 14,164,390 14,363,300 199,000 


The following shows ‘ne relation vw: - 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie..........0- $65,767,900 $64,419,300 +$1,348,6U0 
Legal tenders.... 86,193,300 86,824,700 631,40 
Total reserve.. $151,961,2u0 — $151,244,000 = +$717,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 131,557,150 131,983,950 426,800 
Surp. reserve.. $20,404,050 $19,260,050 +81,144,000 


e Five days. +Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Nov. 17th, 1894—Surplus...........cssceeeeeseee $62,974,050 
Nov. 18th, 1893—Surplus...............seee-se00e 65,470,475 
Nov. 19th, 1892—Sarplus..........ccceeseseee e+ 4,560,925 
Nov, 2ist, (891—Surplus ... .........ee00e.cecee 13,322,750 


Nov. 22d, 1880—Deficlency.... .....ccccsccesees 89,750 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 


Bid. Asked 
Pihisvsieospduonenes:- 6s. skpesevesedosessessesoes 7 - 
BIST G0, TAGIARNNOE... cccccccce coceceseccccss 2i% 81215 
BIO Gh, GORGER. cccccvccccccscccccsecoccesed wig 121% 
OB, ROBIE ...0000 ccccvcccrccescocccccccs LLL 124% 
4B, GORPORS. .0 0000. 0000000. ccccensen - sccccc cock ag 1124 
New Se, Registered........ ...ccsceees.seeee 15 15% 
Bt MB ccuntvensveeesconscenensneesesssen 5 11546 
ED SEN MD nonce; oxenesesonesosccosscnd 100 os 
NE CE BIB. woes 2 cneccessossccoscccced 12 
SOE WE MIN - cose sccvenccccesssvccsceenen 1044¢ 
Currency Ge, 1806.........ccc-.sscccccce coseee 108 
CUFPENCY 66. IBD. .......00 coe cee covccecevee 110% 
EES sebe0 -wenebecdceresccecssseeue 100% 
EER obnsecs sw 40. aiseae <cbeenncvesonll 10034 
STONING, SINR .c00 cee cccceccccssceseccccocns 100% 
Gewese, BTD...00.cccce.ccesccccevescescccced 10034 


BANE STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 16th, were as follows : 


Mechanics’............ 188 pa pukbens cake thaeu 
Proauce Exchange... 120 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Browa Bros. quote actual rates 
as follows : 





Sixty days..... s00eee eovccces. .coceccee-cosed 4.8734-8 
Rive seenscccbonencrenes: ssunsesasoncunseed 4.8954¢-93¢ 
NEE ch nchekiecskeuesensibbbbenssenbe cask 4.89360934 
Documentary for payment................66 4.87 -7%4 
ere 4.8746 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICB.......cccrccccesseece 220 330 " 
American Exchange....... 163 163 
BOWGEY 2c cccccccccccccccccoce 1 24) 25 
Broadway.............sss0e. 40 240 coos 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 151 cose 100 
Central National........... phat 1v 12 
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Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked 
Ohase National. ........... - % 500 cove 
Chatham............ - 30 300 350 
Chemical. - 4,205 4,000 osee 
City....... 462 40 nous 
Citizens’ 135 140 165 
Columbia 2504 ooce esse 
Commerce 20346 200 coe 
Continental 130% 12844 ooee 
Corn Exchang: 286 290 Boe 
East River. 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 otee 
| EES 320 ame ve 
Fifth Avenue.............000 3,230 2,700 ° 
First National....... ...... 500 2.700 nahn 
First National of 8S. I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 coos 
Fourth National............ 176 172 e.0 
DERREMG 20000. 000000 sovcce 1106-10... ones 
Gallatin National.... .... 305 300 cece 
Garfield National..... .. 10 350 wae 
German American......... 113 110 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 eose 
SINS sontubcnccscsctnbe 400 400 425 
GTR. cowscccec sccncses 75% 170 won 
NUNN <5tsos00s0eesceesence a $15 350 
Hide and Leather.......... 4 sees 110 
Hudson River.............+. 150 155 ssee 
tmporters’ and Traders’. . 52046 525 cove 

EEE 142% 140 ee 
Leather Manufacturers’ 170 171 200 
Liberty 116 0 125 
Lincoln National..... 670 670 = 
Manhattan......... 196 195 200 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 eoee 
Mechanics’...... scseesoooces 188 188 once 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 140% 600% 1h) 
i 1794 eens 150 
13644 ads 136 
110 Sone 
1 5 
400 465 
M 1155 onee 
Murray ease eoee 
Nassau 150 eo 
165 mane 
234 240 
100 13 
SS ol eee 120 "735 
Nineteenth Ward.... 145 125 130 
North America. 140 137 150 
ees 204% 200 250 
PACINC. 00.0000 185 200 
Park.. 275 273 300 
People’s.........++0+ 249 cove Suaie 
PEM ccedenccdcces 116 12 120 
Es teincanene 156 cose 16246 
oe 168 167 eee 
second National... .. 350 49) eae 
Seventh National..... 113K 115 poems 
Sboe and Leather. % 90 ee.0 
BEMccvesccves « sscces B15 300 eves 
Southera National... 141 140 150 
State of New York.. 112 105 
Third National.. 105 10 107 
Tradesmen’s.... 95 “se lw 
Twelfth War 1% e060 pv) 
i vckthee-reveunssceces. os 1921¢ 200 eres 
nion Square....... . 4 cece 1% 200 anne 
United States Natioual.... 175 180 210 
Western National.. .... 112% eons 115 
| _etieE a “<0 230 ee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The dividends paid by the Fall River 
Mills for the last quarter show an increase 
of 100%, as compared with the amounts 
paid in the corresponding quarter of a 
year ago. 


....Judge Lacombe, of the United States 
Circuit Court, has granted an order author- 
izing the receivers of the Jarvis-Conklin 
Mortgage Trust Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., to sell at public auction, on Decem- 
ber 13th, all of the assets of the company 
for the benefit of creditors. The order is 
granted on the ground that a termination 
of the receivership will best subserve the 
interests of the creditors of the corpora- 
tion. 


....The particular attention of holders 
of third mortgage bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is called to the 
advertisement in our financial columns 
this week, further information in regard 
towhich can be obtained by addressing 
Charles B. Van Nostrand, Chairman of 
the Committee, at 40 Wall Street, New 
York. It would seem to be of very great 
importance that the holders of the third 
mortgage bonds should waste no time in 
giving serious attention to their best in- 
terests. 


....The annual meeting of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association was held 
in this city last week, and several papers 
were read and discussed. Ellis H. Roberts, 
ex-Deputy United States Treasurer, said, 
among other things : 


“There is just now considerable discus- 
sion as to what Congress will do about the 
financial question. If one could learn the 
earnest demands of the bankers of this 
State and country, it would quickly indi- 
cate along what lines Congressional enact- 
ment should proceed. I am afraid that the 
bankers are not ready to formulate their 
demands. There certainly seems to be a 
lack of unanimity of sentiment. Itis re- 
gre'table that no scheme has been broached 
which would command the support of the 
majority of the bankers. It is the duty of 
every banker to create a sentiment as to 
financial legislation which will finally lift 
— are finances from the present 
evel. 


....The first underground railway con- 
structed in London was in 1853 and ex- 
tended two and a quarter miles. Since 
that time several underground railways 
have been constructed in London, most of 
them being from 40 to 80 feet below the 
surface, and the expense of building them 
has been about $600,000 per mile, tho in 
some cases for short distances the expense 
has $2,000,000 per mile. The rate of 
fare on some of the roads is very low, be- 
ing in some cases only four cents for any 
distance. Some of the roads are reached 
by stairs, others by hydraulic elevators. 
Electric locomotives have recently been 
adopted on one line, and in consequence 
the objectionable features hitherto attend- 
ant upon the operation of und 


, poor ventilation, the presence 
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of noxious gases and dampn‘ ss, have been 
eliminated. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, pa) a- 
ble January 2d. 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


on requets. | 


OUR LIST OF 


| Harvey Fisk & Sens. 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


U 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, III. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
THIRD MORTGAGE 
BONDHOLDERS. 


The attempt of the Adams Committee to 
sacrifice all other classes of Northern Pa- 
cific securities. including the Third Mort- 
gage Bonds for the benefit of the Consoln, 
and the means which they have taken to accomplish 
their ends, have produced the results which nat- 
urally follow attemp ed injustice. Ina recent ad- 
vertisement that Committee described the situation 
into which their management has led the Company 
in the following words: 

‘* The omplications in the affairs of the 
“ Northern Pacific Railroad Company that 
“have arisen from the appointment of sep- 
“arate Receivers by different Courts, 
“threaten the very existence of the prop- 
“erty, and make it absolutely necessary 
“that all bondholders should unite at once 
‘‘and by their strength and unity secure 
“the consideration to which they are en- 
»‘titled.’’ 


This is a confession of failure by the 
Adams Committe, aud in view of it we urge the 
holders of Third Mortgage Bonds to strengthen the 
hands of the only body organized for the protection 
of their interests, by following the policy indicated 
in Judge Lacombe’s decision, and deposit their 
bonds with this Committee, which “is un- 
hampered by personal obligations to an 
adversnry party.’ 

Judge Lacombe’s decision is the third of the same 
nature granted in favor of this Committee, notwith- 
standing the strenuous opposition of the counsel for 
the Trustee for the Adams Committee and for the 
Receivers. 5 

Copies of the decision may be had on application. 











Chas B. Van Nostrand, panne, - 

Chairman, SCInG EDI: 
Evaus R. Dick, Re 
Max Ruckgaber, Jr, Protective 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Committee. 


Elihu Root. Counsel. 
November 12th, 1895. 
John L. Nisbet, Secretary, 
40 Wall St., New York. 
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Tide is Turning, 


« 
« 
« 
« 
People told us that 4 
we could not do 4 
businessinChicago, ‘ 
and be honest. We 
said: If we can’t, ¢ 
we'll not do busi- ¢ 
ness.” Fighting it ‘ 
« 

« 

4 

4 

4 

« 

« 

4 

{ 








53 out on this line has 
ey cost us something, 

butit has paid us— 

paid big—paid our clients too—best 
part of it. Our business—Investing 
inoney for people so as to get a profit. 
Send for our book. 


« CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago. 


Seccccccccccccecccoccccce: 

W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St.. New York. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earningg - - ~- 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben 
tures Write for description. 


Secu eseqaeqeeecueeeueuereececCee 
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ee INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No, &@ WALL STREET, N. Y. 





THE MIODLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY {895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
NS x sid bs ddl pian nd osigne ie &t $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Super- 
vision Pi-king Departments of Conn., 
New Yori: Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue Uimited by » CONNECTIvVUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PFRMI!ITED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


DIVIDENDS. 

















day of January, 1896. Board. 
CHAS. G, CLARK, Treasure? 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL trade shows increasing quiet- 
ness. This is to be expected, as we have 
already had a period of encouraging ac- 
tivity, and the end of the year is ap- 
proaching when trade always declines in 
volume. Just at the moment inactivity 
is encouraged by the check imposed on 
rising values. In many markets slight 
concessions are easily obtained, and this 
encourages buyers to hold off for still bet- 
ter terms. In some markets the season is 
over, and producers and distributers sre 
awaiting the results of the retail trades. 
The latter show a fair degree of activity, 
especially in sections where cooler weather 
has prevailed. There is less speculation 
in staple products, notably in cotton, than 
a few weeks ago; but such markets are 
still unsettled by incomplete liquidation. 
Clearings last week were only 12¢ greater 
than last year, indicating both diminished 
speculation and a smaller volume of busi- 
ness than for some weeks past. The de- 
mand for iron products is diminishing 
and prices are weakening, but pig iron 
production continues at the highest rate 
on record, the output on November Ist 
being 217,000 per week. The tendency of 
copper and lead is downward. Coal 
is also reported weak, the advanced 
prices not being so readily obtained 
as two weeks ago A slow but 
steady decline is going on in cotton, 
and liquidation is prompted by the fact 
that consumers refuse to pay top prices so 
long as there is no actual scarcity in sight 
with last year’s surplus to work off. 
Meanwhile cotton is held back in the 
South, and exports continue very small. 
Middling .uplands dropped to 8 7-16c. 
Print cloths were dull and lower at 3}c. 
The demand for staple cotton goods is 
less active; and, while leading makes 
which are well sold ahead remain firm, 
less popular brands are sometimes shaded. 
Wool is dull but fairly steady. Thegrain 
inarkets shared the general dowuward 
tendency, wheat declining 1c. to 64%c., 
znd corn ic. to 36. The Government crop 
report had no effect upon values. Wheat 
receipts continue liberal at the interior, 
but grain does not yet come to the sea- 
board with freedom, and exporis are 
light. Boot and shoe shipments are much 
lighter than a year ago—58,800 cases last 
week against 72,400 cases last year—and a 
number of factcries are closed. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month........§ 25) Six months,....... 1 50 
Three month . 75] Nine months. 23 
Four months..... 100] One year..........- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........eseee00+ $5 00 
One year eacn to two subscribers........--. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.....,...-+. vee TOM 
Three subscribers one year each...........+ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... eS 
Four subscribers one year each..........0+6 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...... exaaneuee lu 00 
Five subscribers one year each..... hee aare 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 





Don’t Couch! You won't need to if you use 
EDEY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Voughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c. and — 

v. 





THE Hon. TuHos. B. REED has written for The 
Youth’s Companion a popular explanation of 
** What the Speaker Does.” It will be published 
early in the year 1896. 

Mr. Reed gives a lucid account of the arduous 
duties of the office which he has held with so 
much distinction, and which often calls for 
more tact and knowledge of human nature than 
a schoolmaster has to exercise over a class of 
unruly boys. Indeed, this article might well 
= — “How Congressmen are Kept in 

rder.’ 


A REPRESENTATIVE Of THE INDEPENDENT re- 
cently visited the factory of the Whiting Paper 
Company,and after careful examination of it 
does not wonder at the excellent reputation at- 
tained by the Whiting Paper Company. Asis 
well known, they are manufacturers of linen 
paver for all purposes for which it is used, for 

lank books for banks and merchants, and all 
grades of writing papers. Persons of good taste 
should by all means ask for correspondence 
paper manufactured by the Whiting Paper Com- 
pany. The Company have issued a little booklet 
called “Card Courtesy,” giving a few pages de- 
voted to visiting cards and tueir use as relating 
to social usages, which can be obtained free upon 
application to the Whiting Paper Company. 








THE Chicago ard Northwestern Railway 
Company, one of the most highly appreciated 
railways by travelers,is now running a train 
from Chicago to San Francisco in three days, 
having through sleepers and dining cars. This 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P.M. daily. They have 
also put on an additional through train oe 
Chicago at 10:45 at night daily to Denver an 
Portland and sleeping car accommodations for 
first-class passengers to California points. This 
train will also take colunist cars through to San 
Francisco. Such desirable facilities as are now 
supplied to the traveling public, and the great 
comfort of making the transcontinental trip, 
should and undoubtedly will be the means of 
inducing many of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to spend some of the coming months where 
roses bloom and oranges ripen—in California. 





Guarantee Clothing Co., 
127th Street, cor. 3d Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Ladies’ Flannel Waists 


Navy blue, dark red or black, 
guaranteed strictly all wool. 
Postage Prepaid, 


98 cents. 


Stylisnly cat, with wide, fall 
sleeves, double yoke back, seams 
strongly sewed. Purchasers are 
requested to return any waists 
that should not be satisfactory. 
Money will be promptly re- 
funded. All sizes, from 32to 44 bust measure, Send 
for our Fall and Winter Fashion Catalogue, contain- 
ing thousands of styles of wearing apparel for Ladies, 
Men and Children, mailed free of charge. Please 
mention THE INDEPENDENT. 








READING NOTICES 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 
A New England clergyman makes this 
reasonable excuse for dropping his sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT: 


I think I have taken THE INDEPENDENT 
ever sinceit began. I think itis better to 
day than ever before. I was ninety years 
old March 26th, 1895. My physician tells 
me that I have some symptoms of approach- 
ing heart failure and that I must stop read- 
ing anything and everything that requires 
close attention. He will not let me read 
the newspapers except the mere current 
news. So I must stop THE INDEPENDENT. 

My daughter takes THE INDEPENDENT, 
and she says she will read to meas muchas 
Iam able to hear. I shall miss the reading 
of THE INDEPENDENT. I have always found 
in it important news which I did not find 
in my New York daily newspaper ! 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are indebted to a very large number 
of old and new subscribers for their own 
subscriptions and those of their friends 
which they have sent us, and we are par- 
ticularly thankful for the number of com- 
mendatory letters which we have received. 
THE INDEPENDENT should be on every list of 
papers ordered by clubs and reading rooms. 
A large number of our subscribers order 
the paper for two years paying five dollars, 
or for five years paying ten dollars, thus 








very materially reducing its cost. 


Somatose 


4 Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite —Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., Y%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose ), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 

All druggists. Send for free descriptive pamphlets 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro. 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by ail Dry-Goods Stores. 








EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 
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ay DIED, __ 


CARTER—At Bloomfiel’, N. J.,on Saturday morn- 
ing. November 16th, 1895, Mary L., beloved wife of 
Peter Carter. 

Funeral services at Bloomfield, N. J., Tuesday, 
November 19th. Interment at Woodlawn. 


Soenofd 
Constable e KC. 


LADIES’ 


Tea Gowns; Wrappers, 
Silk Skirts and Waists. 


CHILDREN’S 


School Dresses, 
Daneing-School Gowns, 
Coats and Jackets. 




















PARIS UNDERWEAR. 
CORSETS. 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


Gretchens in Scotch Mixed Boucle 
Cloth, Sailor Collar and Hood lined 
with Plaid Silks, sizes 8 to 14 years, 
$8.50 
Double Faced Camel’s Hair and 
English Mixed Persian Cloth, with 
Velvet or Cloth Medici Collar, Trim- 
med with Braid, Persian Lamb, or 
Krimmer Fur, sizes 8 to 14 years, 
$12.75 


Mixed Persian Bourette Cloth, with 
Shoulder Cape, trimmed with Fancy 
Embroidery and Japanese Fox Fur, 
sizes 8 to 14 years, 

$19.75 

Box Coats of Rough Cheviot, lined 
with Satin Rhadame, 

$9.75 

Melton or Rough Cheviot Cloth, 
lined with Plain Black or Fancy Silk, 

$13.75 

Kersey or Persian Cloth Suits, Fancy 


Silk Lined, 
$15.00 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


Mail-Order Department. 


AND 


BURNHAM, 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Tilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but wil! at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 


goods. 
RJOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
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Com 
WEET 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at 
will by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of 
luxurious ease and comfort. Itis builtof oak, polished 
antique finish, with beautifully grained three-ply 
veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are up- 
holstered with silk plush in crimson, old red, tobacco 
brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. 
It is very strong and perfectly simple in 
construction. It is fully guaranteed. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with a guarantee of purity. 
Thousands use them, and have for many 
years in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. 


A 








in advance, 
for the lady 
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* 

*% 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP . . . $65.00 

* Enough to lastan average family one full 

me year. For all laundry and houséhold pur- 

e poses it has no superior. 

@ 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP -70 

@ A perfect soap for flannels. 

¢@ 9 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) -90 

d An unequaled laundry luxury. 

@ 1-4 D0z. MODJESKA COMPLEXION 80. ° 60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 

4 A matchless beautifier. 

7 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 

@ 14 30Z. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP +25 

g@ 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 25 

* All $ | 0 00 (You get the Chair 

7 for & © Gratis.) 

Ne ee 
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BINATION Box oF 


’SoaP - 











fter trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soa: 
only. All middlemen's profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The 
manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin 
= saves you half the cost — saves 
housands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit 

you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present 
of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money 
will be refunded without argument or comment if the } 
prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of ail g 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


you half the regular retail prices. 


30x or Chair does not 
oods. 


14 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR ° 465 
Infallible Preventive of dandruff, 
Jnequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
14 DOZ.SULPHUR SOAP .. . 45 
1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . . -25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET -20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP ° 10 
THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL . «© « « £020 


SEES EVV eveeeere 
Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may shi 
extras, etc., an 


me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz.: 


If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
’ 


subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no charge for what I have used. 


IMustrations of other Premiums sent on request, THE LARKIN SOAP MFG, Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company arealone worth the 
amount askel for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers are valuable.—Tak INDEPENDENT. 





Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 

















for 1895. Contain new 
mes peeey Carols and an 

Price, & ets. a copy. 
By L. E. Jones. A new and very 


CHRISTMAS SELECTION 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. 


CHRISTMAS-TID + fine Christmas Service of Songs an@# 


eadings Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
By Williamson & 


THE PALAGE OF SANTA GLAUS. here ins 


charming little Camtata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children. 
Price 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 


mas Eve, 

Ohriatmas Vision, aa 
Santa Claus, Sante Claus’ Mistake, The 
Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
great favor in st years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 





By W. L. Mason. A Hol- 
« iday =ntertainment o 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. i,” : ‘ 
rice, 10 cents . 
Price, cents a single copy. 
It has now the enviable position of a standard 
work and it has no superior in its own field. 
in the Supplement to the Musical Visitor 
A CATALOGUE for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 
H 
those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with us 
each issue. 
Lowry, most popular of the series, 16 pages. 
and H.P. MAIN. A new Service for Primary Classes, 
carols, by popular WTile}rs, ............. eee cents. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
great interest. P: nts a single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, 2.252248, Mery n2 
« other pleasant entertainment. 
10 i 
BETHLEHE By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
» This is a subert Christmas Cantata for 
adults only 
50 cta. a copy. 
ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 
for December. Vrice of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 
of Christmas Music of every description 
ome Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
must accompany orders from 
CASH or REFERENCES 
Send 10 cente for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
THE JOF.?) CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO 
. Pee . 
Christmas Music. 
The Holy Chi'd. Service by the Rev. ROBERT 
4 per 10; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
The Feast of Lights. By Mrs.W.F.Crarts 
very pretty and effective printed in colors..6 cents. 
Christmas Annual No. 26. ueven new 
Selected Carols trom previous issues, by best 
antoors, 1 carols in each number. 


No teScta. No2-5 cis. \0. 3-5 cta, No. 4-5 cts 

Recitations for Christmas Time,No 

6. Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose. 

4 cents. 

St. Nicholas’ Visit tothe School. Most 

desirable of the popular Cantatas by Dr. W. H. 
DOANE. 30 cents, by mail. 

SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN C@., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEAD MOISES CURED 





by my In ubuiar Cushion, 


BUREAU and WASHSTAND 
SCARES 


Made in Switz- 
zerland, hand- 
somely embroid- 
ered inexquisite 
aS > designs. The 
Ff material is very 
fine in quality 
and exceedingly 
durable. It will 
stand the sever- 
est test of the 
laundry. 
BUREAU SCARFS STAND SCARFS 

—17x72 inches— —17xh2 inches— 
at the remarkably low price of 
$4.00 per set 


Postage Prepaid 
Just the thing for Christmas gifts. 
PILLOW SHAMS—of the same material 
and embroidered in designs to match the 
——_ at $3.50 per pair, postage pre- 
aid. 
» MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


DRY GOODS PHILADELPHIA 





























EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, For hehigher educa. 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classica! and general course of study; also, 

reparatory aud optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, Mass, 








CHURCH FURNISHING. 





GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 





Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
by Fo Huneox, 858 B way, New York. Write for book of proots F REE 





dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


5 ator Ud Reclining Chair Frge 


Susurance. 
FEMALE RISKS AND MORTALITY. 


THE Equitable recently announced that 
for the presené it will waive the extra 
premium on female lives “‘on all forms of 
bond policies now issued, endowment 
assurance, limited-payment life and whole- 
life policies, where the tontine period is 
either 15 or 20 years.” But in a tropical 
or semi-tropical country the extra is ad* 
hered to; and no annual dividend, non- 
participating, or term policy will be issued 
on females under 48 without an extra; 
moreover, if the mortality experience of 
females insured without extra exceeds 
that of males of the same class in the 
temperate zone, the corresponding de- 
duction will be made from surplus at the 
end of the respective tontine perivds, and 
all policies on females insured at under 48 
will contain a proviso that any excess in 
the mortality experience over that on 
males of the same class may be taken into 
account in the apportionment of surplus. 
The New York Life has removed the extra 
on females lives and on persons engaged 
in extra hazardous occupations ; but in- 
stead, will classify each by itself and will 
apportion surplus according to the actual 
mortality experienced. 

The step taken by the latter company 
seen.s @ little the fairer in that it proposes 
to make the extra charge turn entirely 
upon the facts of experience, after those 
are ascertained and not in advance. The 
ancient notion of the inferiority of females 
as insurance risks dies hard, butitappears 
to have no good foundation. We observe 
that Dr. Symonds, head of the medical 
examiners of the Mutual Life, takes this 
view in a contribution to a medical jour- 
nal, saying that ‘‘it is well recognized 
that women, altho more delicate than 
men in most respects, have a greater av- 
erage longevity, and this is true in spite 
of child-bearing.” From tables constructed 
by Dr. Symonds for the purpose, he de- 
duces the following : 

1. That under one year of age, female 
mortality is much below male. During 
the next few years there are no hygienic 
distinctions between the surroundings of 
the two sexes ; hoth are dressed and treat- 
ed alike, yet the mortality, altho not so 
markedly as at first, remains less in the 
female. 

2. At about age 5, some differences in 
conditions begin. The girl stays indoors 
and plays with dolls, while the boy is 
outside engaged in mudpie making or 
snowballing; accordingly the female 
mortality now passes the male, then fall- 
jug steadily in both sexes to its lowest 
point, at age 12, which is 3.56 per 1,000 
male and 4.28 female. Thenceforward it 
rises somewhat each year, for both sexes, 

3. The common belief that the establish- 
ment of the sexual function is attended 
with graver dangers in the female than in 
the male seems to be questionable. From 
12 to 16 female mortality rises the faster, 
the figures being 1.68 and 1.18 respective- 
ly per 1,000 ; but from 16 to 20 the propor- 
tion is reversed, the increments being 2.21 
and 1.70. But, of course, the struggle for 
the means of subsistence which at this age 
more generally and severely begins for 
males than for females, bears its part. 

4, From 20 male mortality gains 
again on the female until the two stand 
just equal, 11.11 per 1,000, at age 46, 
which is practically the end of child-bear- 
ing, and to that sexual trial is ascribed 
the unfavorable female mortality in some 
previous years. 

5. The next ten years, from 46 to 56, 
represents the period of the menopause in 
women, and is in the minds of most per- 
sons a critical period for them. But a 
careful examination of the figures shows 
the contrary, comparatively speaking, for 
the rise in female mortality is just as 
gradual as before, and it is the man who 
is passing through a critical period. From 
46 to 56 the increase in mortality is 3.47 
annually for women, but 6.32 for men. 
Whether the cause is youthful dissipations 
or the wear-and-tear of the struggles of 
life is not clear. 

6. Thenceforward, female mortality 
gains rapidly on the male, so that 56 to.60 








might be called a critical period for 
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women ; beyond 60, the two move to the 
end on nearly parallel lines, the female 
being a little behind. The difference 
ranges from 1.4 at 60 to 8.7 at 80, and 
after 80 it fluctuates considerably. 

7. It is often said that altho the average 
longevity of woman exceeds that of man 
the male alone attains a great age. But 
biblical references do not prove anything 
on this point, because the female sex wag 
not considered in those times of much 
account. Ina certain list of 300 cases of 
persons said to be over 120 Dr. Symonds 
found over 60 women; and if it be said— 
as is doubtless true—that evidence in such 
cases is not very trustworthy, it is as like- 
ly to be good for one sex as the other. 


FEEBLE EXCUSES. 


ONE of the excuses which have been 
offered for rebate is the attempt to liken 
it to the concessions that everybody ex. 
pects to go and that do go with purchases 
on a large scale. The failure with this 
excuse is that it compares two things not 
alike ; rebate is not granted or asked to 
especially large buyers only, nor is life 
insurance merchandise, nor are the sell- 
ers of it in the position of sellers of 
merchandise, at liberty to deal on any 
terms which they can get buyers to accept, 
lf a merchant chooses to say that cross- 
eyed men must pay double prices, such 
persons can go elsewhere ; if he could get 
all dealers in his line to join him in pro- 
scribing strabismus, there would be a sort 
of trust combination, but somebody else 
would probably come to the relief of the 
cross-eyed. If a merchant chooses to sell 
to X at half price or at no price, he pays 
out of his own pocket—he does not rob 
the rest of the alphabet, A life insurance 
company, on the contrary, is the admin- 
istrator of a trust; if it gives to one more 
than his share it necessarily takes that 
from others. Equity and morals absolute- 
ly, and statute law in some degree, pro- 
hibit such injustice. 

The other attempted excuse is that 
the agent’s compensation is his own 
money and that he has a right to 
do as he pleases with his own money. 
This plea consists of two propositions, 
neither of which is true. Rebate money 
is not his own money and does not come 
out of the agent’s pocket at all; the ex- 
ceptions are infrequent and inconsidera- 
ble and do not enter into the case. Re- 
bate money the agent would not have at 
all if there were no rebate, and it is not 
even in his possession. The other propo- 
sition is no better; whether a man may 
do what he pleases with his own, or even 
with his own money, depends upon what 
he pleases todo. The hands, the feet, the 
tongue, and everything which comes 


under control of the will is subject to lim- 
itations that surround that will, Moral 
law, public opinion, and finally statute 
law, say that a man may not use his be- 
longings so as to work a wrong with them, 

There is no plea possible for rebate— 
nothing better than the correct one that 
itis not among the most heinous of of- 
fenses, and the utterly contemptible one 
that others practice it. 
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THE ESSENCE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


SomE time ago, third Vice President 
Perkins, of the New York Life—who, 
we observe, is mentioned by one of the 
insurance journals as being rather 
given to the use of ‘‘ wonderful parti- 
colored and enigmatical circulars”—is 
sued one in which he cautions the agent 
not to forget that the special features 
which that company, in common with 
some other companies, claims as conclu- 
sive advantages, are, after all, *‘ but the 
trappings and suits” of life insurance. 
In contemplating and urging those, Mr. 
Perkins reminds the agents they must 
not lose sight of the central figure, name 
ly, the protwction of the family. 

Such a caution is always timely, because 
all the tendencies, and also the prixcipal 
policies, of the companies most actively 
engaged in competition, have during tbe 
last ten or tweive years been quite away 
from the original idea of life insurance. 
That which should be mount 
been madesecondary to that which is prop 
erly incidental if it properly exists at 
The result has been in all respects ua 
wholesome, It has undoubtedly con 
uted largely to swell the volume of new 
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business; it has probably—altho by no 
means certainly—increased the profits of 
agents for the time being; and it has 
stimulated competition. Allowing that 
the last-named has been at all an advan- 
tage, this perversion of the natural order 
has, on the contrary, been enormously 
productive of lapses, ‘‘ twisting,” unjusti- 
tiable pressure, and great waste. 

It is a fact not without its lesson that 
the company which is at present so far 
ahead in volume of business written that 
to overtake it eeems hardly possible is one 
which has built its marvellous success 
upon the stone rejected by the earlier 
constructors, Industrial policies. And in 
that field of insurance considerations of 
investment cannot enter. There is no 
speculation there ; no€ontine ; no calcula- 
tions upon surplus left behind by others. 
This, of course, is not to be taken as a 
criticism of any existing forms of policy ; 
it is, however, a en significant fact that 
the most prodigious life insurance business 
of the day is done upon the basis of insur- 
ance purely and exclusively, 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
older. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies—liberal provisions, no re- 
striction as to travel or residence, 
and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all 
ages from 2 to or $14 and up- 





s. 
It pa ",@ minute on an average 
threughout the year to its policy hofa- 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C00, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894......- ceesceeeeceeeees $24,252,828 71 
LIABILITIES. .......000- ROPES D8 REE 22'217,399 94 
$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate ——- 

r seual Cash distributions are paid upon all 

cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Secreta 
wM. TURNER, Asst. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ceccecseeeceeees $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............00000++ 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of tai Hot'a. 


Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 
an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 
The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 


—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 











Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 
NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, aan 


PLA GLASS, 
empl EAM.BGILERLE REVATO Policies. 


£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Loss $5,907,780.87. On, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 

















Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital................s000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

GENRy BOR sc nvececcccesescesccces - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplas... .......cccccceeeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross AGsets...............000005 6,754,908 72 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE. 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Bailding, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 331 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
BESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 











1895. 


NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1895. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash. - - 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Taingunones Fund, - 4 
e Losses other claims 
et Surplus,  - rae 


TOTAU ASSETS, January 1st. 1895. 


- $1,000,000 00 

‘ - $1,722,530.50'+ 2,074,969 11 
‘ - °' 352,439.11 

i - a > 522,561 06 

$3,597,530 67 





7 PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











1895. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both ite Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials it pos: 
eminent cearen, Sat judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder, Its contracts are | 
after two 7. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or exten in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the t forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute seeurity. 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent. 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 

















GaORGE H. BURFORD............President. 
C.F Bpyrrcsvens constoancceaeren pe ot 
bt IS Er Actuary. 
AR Cc. P eoccceecocvccccceszcccoceses Cashvr. 
FOE We MU ccevccevccsccscccccece Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest, Chem. Nat. Bank. 
i cvens bondnaddbescanvencessaus de 


T. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank. 
MN RINE occ cbacsc case, savacdced Leather. 








J.M. ALLER, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice Presiden: 
F. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasal ev 





FIRE 
ome” «6S INSURANCE 
ia COMPANY, 


Philadeiphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
GRIER. occ.cccccccccccccccoscccsecccocoes $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
ClalMS. ......2000¢- 0000 sageseageessasesdiecess 1,716,750 47 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... ...+..++ 178,855 75 


TOTAL ASS: Jan. 1st, 18%. .82,.395.606 22 
THOMAS H. ONTGOM 4 PEee.? 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


AMERICAN 













New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894 : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TARUALY, 1BD4...00.ccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........ $4,867,436 39 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894...........+0.++ $2 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOE. cccccccccoces coccsee es $1,411,292 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
Silks. 6 atuudcencedddecscseseeuas 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank............sse000- seescecesccce 184,238 44 
AMOERE 2 000 cccccccccccs cocccccccccecccoce $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega 
representatives, on and aftor Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 184, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN,EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MAv 
JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TU E 
WILLIAM : DRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HOKACE GRAY. ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, “VEKNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRISTIN pz THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLIss, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZ 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. EORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH, _ JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
Ww.H. H. MOORE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S FIVE REASONS. 


Tue Hon. Jonn Wanamaker, in a 
recent address delivered at the ban- 





‘quet of The National Association of 


Life Underwriters in Philadelphia, 
gave utterance to a number of very 
clever things, but not the least so 
were his five reasons for insuring his 
life. He said: Soon after I came into 
business such was my interest in life 
insurance, and belief in its wisdom, 
that one of the first reckless things 
that I did was to make a Christmas 
present of a $1,000 policy paid for a 
year to every man in my employ. I 
thought that that was a good invest- 
ment. 

I have been so often asked about 
my own insurance that I am going to 
gratify a curiosity that some of you 
have expressed, perhaps, in regard to 
it. I had no thought whatever of be- 
coming the largest life insurer, if that 
is true, as has sometimes been said of 
me. I never started out to do any 
large thing, but I have been a great 
hand to work hard at everything I 
took hold of. I do not own a share 
in nor have I official connection with 
any insurance company in the world. 
I did not know until after it had been 
done, that the amount was larger than 
any other. There is not any man 
that I would not sooner see have a 
larger line, and I will promptly yield 
the place to any of you or your 
friends. 

It was the influence of one man who 
thought about it, and I was the man. 
I simply worked out five conclusions 
as the result of my own thinking, 
without any moving cause, except my 
own judgment. 

First—That at that time I knew I 
was insurable and I could not be cer- 
tain of accident or of ill-health, and it 
might be that at some future time I 
would not be insurable. That was the 
first step to the building of sixty-two 
policies. 

Second—That life insurance was 
one of the best forms of investment, 
because from the moment it was made 
it was good for all it cost and carried 
with it a guarantee that there was a 
protection in that investment that I 
could not get in any other. 

Third—That life insurance in the 
long run was a saving fund, that not 
only saved, but took average care of 
my deposits and took me in partner- 
ship into possible profits, that not in- 
frequently returned principal and in- 
terest and profit. 

Fourth—That life insurance, re- 
garded from the standpoint of quick 
determination, was more profitable 
than any other investment I could 
make. 

Fifth—That it enabled a man to 
give away all he wished during his life- 
time and still make such an estate as 
he cared to leave. * 

One of the largest of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s policies was issued by The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, whose authorized agents in 
every city and town in the United 
States and Canada will gladly explain 
its exclusive forms of life insuranee 
policies, which are alike adapted to 
men of large or small incomes. The 
largest life company in the world 
ofters the best forms of policies. 
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Old and Young. 


A BALLAD OF SIN. 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK. 








THE Devil held his hand to me; 
He seemed of gentle birth; 

A coat of latest cut had he, 
A smile of careless mirth ; 

He bade me go with him to see 
The pleasures of the earth. 


And I, because my soul, ere this, 
Had lonely been and sad, 

Had never dared to dream of bliss, 
And little pleasure had, 

Deemed it were foolish, now, to miss 
The chance of being glad. 


Besides, he seemed a careless wight, 
With little thought of ill; 

His voice was soft, his speech polite, 
He chose his words with skill ; 

I laid my hand in his that night, 
Alas, he holds it still. 


My hand in his white hand I laid; 
We wandered far and wide ; 

New beauties rose where’er we strayed, 
New joys on every side ; 

Until we reached a sullen glade, 
A river dark and wide. 


** Now lead me hence, for here lurks sin; 
I like it not,” I said ; 

The Devil spoke with evil grin, 
With evil toss of head: 

** He goes not out who enters in, 
Till life itself hath fled. 


“‘ Within this vale Remorse doth dwell, 
And many a misery ; 

The stream is Death ; beyond is Hell, 
That waits to welcome thee.”’ 

Down at the Devil’s feet I fell, 
And prayed him set me free. 


“Who walks with me, he may not turn; 
All readily you came ; 

The things I taught, you joyed to learn ; 
Ah, now your dull cheeks flame ; 

The fires of Hell as brightly barn, 
And they shall hide your shame; 


** Unless ’’—the Devil’s face grew white— 
“ Unless some holy Power 
Should come with sharp and sudden might, 
In unexpected hour, 
And bear you up to realms of light, 
While I in darkness cower.” 





So ever fervently I pray 
For One to set me free ; 

The Devil’s face is ashen gray, 
He speaks no word to me ; 
We wait together, day by day, 

In still expectancy. 
Santa CRUZ, CAL. 
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MRS. AMOS STONE’S BURGLAR. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS, 











Mrs, AMOS STONE was very peculiar ; 
not even her stanch friends, and she had 
many of them, could deny the fact. It 
was too patent. Perhaps in nothing was 
she more peculiar than in the opinions 
she held upon burglars, and upon the 
duties of the Christian public to that err- 
ing class of humanity. In expounding 
her views upon the subject Mrs. Stone was 
wont to maintain that members of Chris- 
tian churches and of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations were willing and ready 
enough to labor for the good of a burglar 
or of any other criminal, from whose evil 
doings they apprehend no personal incon- 
venience, but that just sosoon as a burglar 
appeared in the small hours of the night 
upon the premises of any one particular 
church member, no matter how conse- 
crated that church member might be, he 
threw off at once all responsibility for the 
salvation of the erring soul thus brought 
within the radius of his influence and 
gave his undivided attention to the salva- 
tion of his own money and valuables. 

‘* The Christian’s yet to be found,” Mrs. 
Stone would say, when at neighborhood 
tea-drinkings or the sewing society she 
was fairly launched upon the subject dear 
to her heart, ‘‘who, if he woke in the mid- 
dle of the night and found a burglar 
prowling ’round in his bedroom, wouldn’t 
think asight more about his silver spoons 
than about the soul of the sinful fellow- 
creature that had come to get ‘em. 

‘*There’s Deacon Post,” she would go 
on; ‘‘don’t he pray in meeting till the 
tears run down his face that the Lord’ll 
let him save one soul—just one anyhow, 





if he can’t be let to save any more—and 
the other night, when Lucy Post heard a 
noise up in the garret, didn’t he start for 
the garret stairs with a pistol in his hand 
an’ murder in his heart? Wasn’t he going 
to shoot down dead whatever was up there 
without asking any questions? S’posing 
there had been somebody —as ’twas, it was 
only the cat—Deacon Post would have 
sent him straight to the other world with- 
out so much as asking ‘ Be you ready?’ If 
he wanted to save one soul so bad why 
didn’t he save that one? ’Twould have 
spared him a heap of trouble, hunting 
round in slums and mission schools to find 
one when he got back into a converting 
mood. What he’d ought to have taken up 
those attic stairs was his Bible and a can- 
dle to read it by ; he’d ought to have knelt 
right down on the garret floor and wras- 
tled in prayer for whatever in the shape 
of a man he thought was skulking around 
somewheres uaoder the eaves. I asked 
Lucy if she thought ’twas willful neglect 
on the deacon’s part, or if he never really 
thought how onconsecrated his action 
was, Lucy, she spoke up quite short and 
sharp like, and said she could answer for 
it the deacon never had any such fool’s 
idee come into his head, and for her part 
she was thankful he didn’t, What sort of 
scntiments was those, I should like to 
know, fora Gospel professor such as Lucy 
is, an’ a good woman, too, in the main? 
‘*For my part,” she would go on, just 
stopping totake breath after her enumer- 
ation of Deacon and Lucy Post’s short- 
comings—‘*for my part, if IJ ever wake 
up an’ sense a burgiar sneaking around in 
my bedroom, Amos is going to jump up 
and ketch hold of him. lve brought 
Amos’s mind to where he’s willing to do 
it. First off he kind of shrank from his 
duty. He said maybe the burglar wouldn’t 
like to be ketched hold of so sudden; he 
might do something fatal to him in self- 
defense, and then I might be sorry I'd 
urged him to it. I told him, tho, not to let 
such earth-bora thoughts get the better 
of him. I was willing to sacrifice him up 
even as Abraham sacrificed Isaac up if 
there wasn’t any getting out of it.” At 
this point in her oration Mrs. Stone’s big, 
kindly features would work pitifully, for 
she loved Amos, and the vision of him as 
a sacrificial lamb was unpleasant to her. 
The worst of it was that it was here also 
that her auditors, the tea party or thesew- 
ing circle, as the case might be, were won’t 
to find it hard to control their risibles. 
The idea of Amos Stone, the meekest, 
slowest, most timid of men, ever ‘* ketch- 
ing hold” of anything in a sudden, forci- 
ble manner was ridiculous; but when that 
anything took the shape of a midnight 
robber it really was too much to be con- 
templated with the serious-mindedness 
that Mrs. Stone always expected in an 
audience. She was unobservant, how- 
ever, and as soon as her natural feelings 
were put under would go on. ‘* Whilst 
Amos is a-holding onto him, I'll rise up in 
bed and strike a light an’ labor with him 
on the subject of his immortal soul, I'll 
read out to him what the Bible says about 
filthy lucre, Vil tell him what it says 
about gaining the whole world and 
losing his own soul; and Ill tell him, 
what’s more, 
an’ me, not if he took ev'ry cent 
we've got an’ Grandfather’s solid silver 
punchbowl into the bargain, of enough to 
pay for the losing of a single sliver off 
that immortal soul of his’n. Oh,” Mrs, 
Stone would burst out with concludiug 
fervor, ‘* ’ve mapped out a discourse that 
he couldn’t stand out against anyhow !” 
It was a great grief to Mrs. Stone that in 
the little, quiet, for-the-most-part law- 
abiding town of her birth she was not 
likely ever to have an opportunity of put- 
ting her novel ideas into practice, ‘‘I 
sba’n’t ever get a chance at a burglar, 
tho,” she would always add, as a sober 
afterthought to her glowing pictures of 
midnight evangelistic work. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might if I lived in the city—I’m always 
hoping L’ll get a chance when I go to visit 
Matilda. She has such loads and loads of 
silver, and her husband’s so dretfully 
rich, I sh’d think there’d be burglars in the 
house the whole endurin’ time. It’s pass- 
ing strange tho, there hasn’t ever been a 
one. It’s with burglars jest as ‘tis with 
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he couldn’t rob Amos. 


lightnin’. If you think in all commoa- 
sense a place oughter be struck, it never 
is. Lightnin’ ‘Il leave alone a meetin’ 
house on a hill and gochasing ’round after 
an old cow outinthe medder. Justso ’tis 
with burglars. I’ve been reel disappointed 
every time I’ve been to Matilda’s; but 
I'm going again in the early fall and 
may be I won’t be this time.” 

Mrs. Stone’s visits to Matilda, a grand- 
niece who had married a New York law- 
yer and lived in a pleasant home on the 
Hudson, were the events of her quiet life, 
Matilda, or Mrs. Hale, as she was known 
to the world at large, was a lovely, gener- 
ous soul, disposed to share to the utmost 
the pleasant things her marriage had 
brought her. Her home, as a result of 
this feeling, was generally filled with 
guests to overflowing. It was only one 
instance of her unbounded hospitality 
that on the day that Mrs, Amos arrived, 
to make the visit that she had been look. 
ing forward to so long as_ possibly more 
productive of burglarious incident than 
the preceding ones had been, six or eight 
other guests were expected up from New 
York on a late afternoon train. It was 
the anniversary of Mrs. Hale’s marriage, 
and these six or eight good friends and 
relatives were coming out to dine in honor 
of the occasion, and, afterward, to be 
lodged for the night in various corners of 
the big country house. Mrs. Hale’s 
pretty sister was to be of the party, also 
Jerome King, a dashing, likable, worldly- 
minded young club friend of Mr. Hale’s, 
with a pronounced and growing devotion 
to the pretty sister. These good people, 
freshly arrived from the station, were 
standing about their hostess by the fire in 
the great front hall, when Jerome King, 
who was an old habitué of the honse and 
knew its every corner and who, moreover, 
was anxious to dress for dinner with the 
least possible delay, thinking that he 
foresaw an oppoertunity for a punctual 
man to have a half-hour téte d-téte with 
the pretty sister on the divan in the cor- 
ner by the library fire, begged Mrs. Hale 
to give her whole mind to the disposition 
of her other guests and to dispense this 
once with the formality of having him 
shown to his room. Mrs, Hale thanked 
him, and told him, if he were quite sure 
he did not mind, he might show himself 
to his room. She had so many peo- 
ple on her hands it would really be 
a help. It, that is his room, was the 
same one he had had the last time 
he was up for the night. Herein, sad to 
relate, Mrs, Hale was mistaken. It was 
not to be expected that, overrun with 
guests as she was, she could remember 
accurately every detail of each one’s so- 
journ. Unfortunately for all parties con - 
cerned, Jerome King had not occupied, 
upon the last of his nany visits, the room 
his hostess had prepared for him upon 
this. It was during the visit preceding 
the last that he had done so. During his 
last stay he had occupied the great sunny 
southwest room, the pleasantest in the 
house, to which Mrs. Amos, in deference 
to her years, had been shown upon her 
arrival earlier in the day,and in which 
she had long since unpacked and made 
herself rigidly comfortable. ‘The door of 
this large apartment stood invitingly 
open, but the room was tenantless. Aunt 
Eliza, clothed in her best and stiffest 
black silk, and her most imposing cap, 
was reading the evening paper by the 
very same library fire which Jerome 
King had mentally bespoken for other 
purposes. The good woman had left be- 
hind her, in her empty sleeping apart- 
ment, no sign to warn the newcomer of a 
previous occupant. Not a toilet article 
lay about, not a knicknack, not a gar- 
ment to give token of an inhabitant. 
Aunt Eliza bad not the faintest concep- 
tion of that graceful disorder that is so 
restful to the nerves. ‘‘ A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,” out of 
the dust and out of sight, was her iron 
code ; so much so, in fact, that Mrs. Hale 
always maintained that during the visits 
of her great-aunt her guest chamber took 
on all the air of the scrupulous, rigidly- 
tidy living room that worthy soul had left 
behind her in the country. Jerome King 

went in, closed the door behind him, and 
thought he locked it. Then he unpacked 
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his dress-suit case, laying carefully out 
upon the bed his dinner suit and upon the 
dressing table a rich profusion of silver- 
handled dressing implements. The next 
stage of operation, if we may be pardoned 
so plain a statement of facts, saw him di- 
vested of his traveling garments and ar- 
rayed in the unassuming simplicity of a 
complete suit of Jaeger underwear. Just 
at this critical moment, a rustle of silk in 
the hall without caught hisear. The knob 
of the door turned slightly. He glanced 
about with the calm indifference of a man 
who believes his door to be locked when— 
horror of horrors! he sees a widen- 
ing crack. Some one, quite wunan- 
nounced, is entering his room. The 
embarrassment of the situation para- 
lyzes his faculties for a second, then, 
much as a hard pressed frog might leap 
into the shelter of a friendly pool, he dives 
under the valance of the old-fashioned, 
four-posted bed beside him. Aunt Eliza, 
for it is she come back for a pocket- 
handkerchief, advances into the room as 
relentlessly as time or fate. She sees the 
silver toilet articles on the dressing table ; 
she sees the clothing lying about. At 
first she is, as she always expressed it in 
her descriptions of the scene to Amos, 
‘* dumfounded” by the spectacle ; but a 
foot, covered with a brown Jaeger stock- 
ing, that can be seen where the valance 
refused to fall back into its accustomed 
folds after its sudden displacement, soon 
clears up the mystery to her active mind. 
A burglar! She has him at last! There 
he iz, a real live burglar, under the bed 
in his wicked, stealthy, stocking feet, 
And there, strewn all over the room, in 
Arabian Nighv’s profusion, is his plunder, 

At first, it must be confessed, Mrs. 
Stone’s heart did what the heart of any 
other old lady would have done under the 
circumstances; that is, stood still. It 
was Amos, it must be remembered, to 
whom she had given the leading rdle in 
the evangelistic drama; and Amos was 
not at hand. In an instant, however, she 
rallied her strong native forces to meet 
the long-wished for emergency. Keeping 
the electric bell within reach, as an ex- 
cellent supplement to the protection 
which she expected the Lord to give her, 
she addressed herself bravely to the un- 
seen being under the bed: ‘* Wicked man, 
you’re found out in the midst of your 
sins. You didn’t pull your foot in after 
you when you fled from justice under that 
bed; it’s sticking out behind you. It 
isn’t your foot, tho, that I’ve got anything 
to do with, nor the body that’s joined onto 
it; iv’s your everlasting, immortal soul 
I’m after. I’ve a great deal to say to you, 
wicked man, on the subject of that im- 
mortal soul. If you’ll be still and listen 
to my discourse, when I get through I'll 
show you downstairs and out the back 
door, and nobody shall ever know what 
a wicked thing you set out this night to 
do. Thatis. nobody is ever going to know 
if you promise good and binding to mend 
your ways and bea thorough upand down 
converted man, from this time forth for 
evermore. If you won’c be still and listen, 
tho, and if you won’t promise, I'll ring 
this bell I’ve got my band onto, and be- 
fore you know it you'll be where you'll 
wish you weren’t, and that’s in the police 
station.” 

As soon as Jerome King recovered from 
the first surprise of this astounding 
harangue, he realized perfectly what it 
was that had happened to him. Altho he 
had never met Mrs. Stone, he had heard 
too often of her and her monomania to en- 
tertain the slightest doubton the subject. 
Had he been in doubt, the survey he has- 
tened to take of the situation, through 4 
little three-cornered tear in the bed cur- 
tain, would soon have enlightened him. 
There sat Mrs. Stone bolt-upright in 4 
high-backed chair, fairly snorting with the 
pressure of her zeal. In one hand she 
grasped an open Bible while the other 
still clung to the electric bell. His first 
impulse toward escape was to throw up 
tre bed curtain, and, in his character of 
burglar, make a stage villain griuace at 
the old lady—a grimace so diabolical that 
it should startle her out of her exalted 
mood and send her flying for succor from 
the room. 

On further observation, however, he de 
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‘ected in his captor’s eye an expression 
that made him hesitate—a pious, dare- 
devil expression, if there is such a thing, 
that convinced him she would be far more 
apt to stand her ground under such a 
demonstration on his part, and give the 
electric bell a spasmodic punch that 
would bring the.whole household down 
upon them under the impression that their 
esteemed relative had set herself on fire 
or was in some other equally dire ex- 
tremity. The very thought of what 
would naturally ensue curdled the blood 
in his veins. He would be found in hid- 
ing under an old lady’s bed, and before he 
could be recognized or get a word of ex- 
planation in edgewise, he would be drag- 
ged out by the butler or the coachman 
into the very face and eyes of the assem- 
bled company. The pretty sister would 
be one of the spectators of the farce, and 
he could not bring himself to feel that she 
would be preposessed thereby in his 
favor. Rather than bring sucha situation 
upon himself it would be better, he re- 
flected, to remain under the four poster 
a prisoner forever. Better, even, to be 
found there by succeeding generations, 
as the bride of the ballad was found in 
the oaken chest, a bare-boned skeleton 
from which his moth-eaten Jaegars were 
falling in tatters. A careful chamber- 
maid, given to sweeping under beds, 
might indeed find him at an earlier date, 
but careful chambermaids are rare. Let 
that be asit might, it was borne in upon 
him very strongly that the part of wisdom, 
for the immediate present, was to let 
Mrs. Amos have her full, unhindered say, 
and to compose himself, as patiently as 
might be, to await the final issue. Mrs. 
Amos inaugurated her efforts in h:s 
behalf, by readirg aloud to him the 
most denunciatory, uncomplimentary pas- 
sage from the Scriptures, ending with the 
account of the terrible misdeeds of Achan. 
Then she knelt down to pray. Good old 
soul! It must have taken both grace and 
nerve to shut her eyes, as in reverence 
bound, when there was no knowing what 
her man under the bed might do before 
she opened them. The chair at which she 
knelt fairly danced, in response to her 
trembling; but she never faltered. 
Jerome King used to say he never heard 
such a prayer—that the brave old lady 
fairly bombarded the throne of grace, 
such was her importunity. She told the 
Lord that if there was any good to be 
done to the man of crime under the bed, 
it must needs be done in a hurry, for din- 
ner was almost ready and the time was 
short. So long as there could be but one 
mind about its being best he should be 
benefited—she begged the good Lord to 
drop everything else, as it were, for the 
time-being and attend to this one miser- 
able, sinful candidate for states- prison. 
After she rose from her knees, she 
launched forth into the discourse she had 
‘“‘mapped out” so long ago in her quiet 
home—the discourse which no normal 
burglar was to be able to withstand. 
Jerome King reported it as having been 
both the raciest and the most earnest bit 
of oratory to which he had ever listened 
—for listen he did in spite of himself—to 
such good purpose that when Mrs. Stone, 
at the close of her remarks wheeled 
round upon him suddenly and in a“ your 
mo.ey or your life” fashion, demanded 
from him, in the guise of her supposed 
burglar, promise after promise that tended 
to ap improved career, he actually gave 
these promises without much ado. Partly 
because Mrs, Amos still kept her band on 
the electric bell and threatened to ring at 
the least sign of holding back on his part, 
and partly because just for the moment, 
in the light of the earnestness and holi- 
ness of this half-crazy old soul, he saw 
how little superior he was, in the eyes of 
the Lord, to the burglar she took him for. 
He actually promised, under the spur of 
the moment and the fear of the bell, to 
read his Bible and pray and go to church 
fora month. Mrs. Stone wisely limited 
all her requirements to a month, under 
the conviction that if her burglar could but 
be driven into paths of righteousness for 
that length of time, he would be so ena- 
mored of them as, ever after, to go on in 
them, of his own accord. 
Now Jerome King, sad to relate, did not 
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know one book of the Bible from another, 
it was so long since he had read it. If he 
had been told that Jezabel was the mother 
of John the Baptist and that Dorcas drove 
the nail through Sisera’s head he would 
not have contradicted the statements, so 
hazy were his memories of infantile in- 
structions. He had not prayed since the 
boys at his first boarding school ridiculed 
him in the act. As for going to church, 
his Sabbath mornings were smoked away 
in companionship with the Sunday 
journals, magazines and pictorials. Great 
would be the revolution that even a small 
amount of Christianity would make in 
his easy-going life, and yet it never oc- 
curred to him, as it would have done to 
mest people, that promises wrested from 
one under such abnormal conditions 


- might not be binding. Most of us have 


some one virtue that comes easily to 
us, that we practice to a ridiculous extent 
to make up for our neglect of others that 
are distasteful. Jerome King’s pet virtue 
was the keeping of his word. He meant 
to keep it this time as usual. Neverthe- 
less, when Mrs. Stone paused an ins'avt 
to take breath, a realization of what it 
would mean to do so rushed in vpon him, 
followed by a frantic impatience of the 
whole situation—so frantic, in fact, as to 
overmaster his prudence completely. 
From his position under the bed he an- 
athematized his tormentor as a fana'ical 
old persecutionist, abjuring her at the 
same time, in the name of all that was 
common sense and decent, to let him out 
of that wretched hole, unless she meant 
to keep him there till he promised to go 
out a3 a missionary for a month, and that 
she might understand, first as well as last, 
he never would do. It would be rank 
hypocrisy. 

‘*No,” replicd Aunt Eliza—whose hope- 
fulness of good already accomplished 
made her more tolerant of insubordina- 
tionon the part of her audience, and less 
jnclined to fall back upon the bell button 
than she had been at the beginning of the 
interview—‘‘no, I don’t want you to go 
near the heathen. I’d be afraid you'd 
backslide into your old ways, and ther ’s 
thieving heathen enough already. Now 
you just waita minute, while I gather up 
all these things you stole and carry ’em 
off where they won’t tempt you, then Vil 
come back an’ let you out the back way 
an’ never say anything to anybody about 
what’s happened. So saying Mrs. Stone 
departed with her arms full of all that 
would have enabled Jerome King to ap- 
pear with respectability before his fellow- 
men. No sooner had the door closed be- 
hind her than he sprang up, a free man 
at last. Throwing the door wide open, 
with one bound he cleared the space 
that divided Aunt Eliza’s room from a 
spacious linen closet on the opposite side 
of the hall. With the depths of this linen 
closet he had become familiar in various 
games of hide and seek with the riotous 
young Hales. And now, seating himse:f 
upon a pile of bedspreads, he waited till 
such time as he should hear the passing 
footsteps of his host en route to his open 
fire and the dinner awaiting him below. 
When, at length, the longed-for sound fell 
upon his waiting ears, he crept silently to 
the door and, opening it a cautious crack, 
addressed his middle-aged friend in a 
whisper, that, coming upon him suddenly 
from such an unexpected quarter, caused 
him to jump straight up into the air. 
After his descent he found himself gently 
but firmly drawn into the linen room by 
Jerome, who shut the door upon them 
both and in an excited whisper poured the 
situation into his astounded ears, begging 
him, for the love of Heaven, to hunt up 
his clothes and take him where he be- 
longed, if indeed he belonged any where, 
which he began seriously to doubt. 

As soon as the recipient of the tale and 
of the supplications could recover from a 
fit of smothered, inward mirth, that all 
but gave him apoplexy, he started in 
quest of the desired garments. These he 
discovered in one of his own clothes 
presses where Aunt Eliza had stealthily 
deposited them, under the impression that 
it must have been from him her convert 
had purloined them. In the dim light 
that fell through the tiny crack of the 
linen closet door, acting as valet to his 


afflicted guest, he invested him with 
enough of his lost raiment to admit of his 
making his way, this time under sufficient 
escort, to the room that had been pre- 
pared for him. It is by no means a wild 
extravagance of speech to state that he 
welcomed its tardy shelter with a deeply 
thankful heart. 

After the anniversary dinner, at which 
festive meal he was formally presented to 
Aunt Eliza, Jerome King’s fear of ridicule 
succumbed to a sudden and irresistible 
impulse to paralyze her by convincing 
her of his identity with her burglar. For 
an instant after she had fully grasped the 
situation her expression was, to say the 
very least, a study. Recovering herself, 
however, almost immediately, she turned 
upon her would-be humiliator with as- 
perity, ‘‘ Young "man—may be I have 
made a fool of myself in the Lord's cause, 
Vm not sayin’ I haven’t. But if the 
half I’ve heard about you’s true, an’ I 
presume to say ‘tis, your mother’d thank 
me for every single thing I’ve said, an’ 
for every promise I’ve got out of ycu; an’ 
if you’ve come round now, thinkin’ I’m 
goin’ to let you off from a single thing 
you’ve engaged to do, you’re very much 
mistaken, an’ you might as well make 
up your mind to it first as last.” 

About the time Jerome recounted this 
adventure to me, casual acq 1zaintances, in 
speaking of him, b2gan to remark among 
themselves that he was greatly changed 
for the better. There was atime when 
he was going downhill, they all agreed, 
at a breakneck gallop, but now he seemed 
to be a thoroughly steady, earnest-minded 
sort of fellow. Part of it, of course, was 
due to his wife. No man could have a 
wife both eo charming and so good with- 
out taking a step or two upward. They 
had heard, tho, that he had taken a great 
l.king to an eccentric old woman up in 
the country, a pious, queer, old body, a 
great-aunt of his wife, and they believed 
she had had no end of influence over him. 

As for Aunt Eliza’s neizhbors, her sew- 


ing society and woman’s prayer-meeting . 


friends, when they heard of her city ex- 
perience (for she*had too much of the 
gossip in her not to tell of iteven at her 


own expense) they said that now ‘ Mis’ 


Stone” had been fooled once they hoped 
she’d settle down an’ pray for what other 
folks did. As for her husband, they said, 
they guessed Amos Stone would grow 
fatnow. They thought it had kept him 
sort o’ peaked tryin’ to keepon handa 
sight more courage that he was born with, 
against the time when Mrs. Sto: e should 
want him to tackle burglars for her. 
New HavENn, CONN. _ 


LAST BUT NOT LEAST. 
BY HORACE W. BYRNES, B.D, 





‘““LAST but not least,’”? as the shoemaker 
said 

While he soaked his leather and waxed his 
thread ; 

‘*If you’d make a boot or mend a shoe, 

That the last is not least is certainly true.” 


‘** Last but not least,” quoth the buckwheat 


cake jug 

As it humped up its back with a comical 
shrug, 

“‘The last of the batch of to-day left for 
raising 


Gives pancakes to-morrow, with ’lasses, 
worth praising.”’ 


“Pm last but not least,’ says the babe 
with a cry. 

“T’m last but not least,” to the soup says 
the pie. 

* And I’m last but not least,’’ remarked 
the sharp sting, 

As the boy gave a howl and the wasp took 
to wing. 


‘*[’m last but not least,’ said a plain 
golden band, 

And slipped to its place on a fair maiden’s 
hand ; 

“For after the parties and many ice 
creams 

A wedding alone will fulfill young love’s 
dreams.”’ 


To youngsters and oldsters this merry old 
saw 

Has teeth of keen wit and a blade of sound 

law, 

And teaches that whether in fray or at 
feast, 

Tho you may be the last you should not be 
the least. 


New Yor«K City. 








MARY ANN'S PIECE. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER, 


AFTERNOON of a winter’s day, many 
years ago. An old-time, low-ceiled room, 
not a bit artistic in its furnishings, but 
suggestive of comfort, and industry, and 
family affection—a “living-room,” in 
short, and when that is said no other de- 
scrip‘ion is needed. 

By one of the windows a pleasant- faced 
woman was seated in a low rocking chair, 
that gave out a cozy, cheerful little squeak 
as she swayed toandfro. Sbe wassewing 
busily on a long-sleeved gingham ‘tire,’ 
and listening at the same time to the sing- 
song of a high pitched, childish voice, 

It was the voice of Mary Ann, her only 
child, practicing the ‘ piece” she was 
going ‘‘ tospeak” in school the next day. 

Mary Ann was sittiog on a low cricket, 
with a yellow kitten asleep on her lap. 
She was a solema looking little thing, 
with apple-cheeks, clear gray eyes, and 
straight, brown hair parted exactly in the 
middle, smoothed behind the ears and cut 
very straight around the neck. She wore 
over her plaid wool frock a gingham tire, 
like the one her mother was at work upon. 

In the days when Mary Ann was a 
litile girl all children had to ‘ speak 

pieces” in scl. ool, and the piece Mary Ann 
was reciting was a very popular one. 
The fathers and mothers of the children 
who may read this little story will cer- 
tainly remember ‘* The Blackberry Girl.” 
It began as follows : 

“** Why, Phoebe, have you come so soon ? 
Where are your berries, child ? 


You surely have not soid them all; 
You had a basket piled.’ 


“* No, Mother; as I climbed the fence, 
The nearest way to town, 
My apron caught upon a stake 
And so I tumbled down. 


“*T scratched my arm and tore my hair, 
But still did not complain, 
Afid had my black berries been saved, 
Should not have cared a grain. 


“** But hen I saw them on the ground, 
All scattered by my side, 
I picked my empty basket up 
And down I sat and cried. 


*** Just then a pretty little miss 
Chanced to be passing by, 
She stopped, and looking pitiful, 
She begged me not to cry.’” 

On and on went Mary Ann’s voice 
through the pathetic story to its happy 
ending, how Phcebe had longed to go to 
Sunday-school, and how her father, a 
poor laboring man, had promised that if 
she could earn the money for bonnet and 
shoes he would “‘ try to buy the gown”; 
and now there lay the berries she had 
picked on the ground “ all mixed with 
sand and dirt,” whereupon the “ pretty 
litle miss” had given Phoebe the bonnet 
from her own head, saying: 

** IT have another one at home, 
And one’s enough for me,” 
and Phoebe’s tears were dried, and she 
had gone home as happy as possible. 

Mary Ann knew the lines perfectly, and 
her mother, after telling her to speak up 
loudly and uot too fast, decided that it 
would do very well indeed, 

Mary Aun drew her cricket nearer to 
the big air-tight stove, dropped her round 
chin into her plump hands, and fell into 
one of her ‘‘ thinking spells.” 

For some time nothicg was heard in 
the room but the ticking of the tall clock 
in the corner, the snapping of the fire, the 
purring of the yellow kitten, and the 
squeak, squeak of Mrs, Clement’s rocker. 
Suddenly Mary Ann drew a long breath, 
as she always did when coming out of one 
of her ‘‘ spells ” for a plunge into conver- 
sation. 

“It was real good of that pretty little 
miss to give Phoebe her bonnet; wasn’t 
it, Mother ?’ said Mary Ann. 

‘* Very good,” answered Mrs. Clements, 
hitching nearer to the window ; she was so 
anxious to finish the last buttonhole by 
daylight. 

There was another pause, then another 
deep breath, and another question. 

** Do you s’pose the little miss’s mother 
scolded her when she got home?” 

Mary Ann’s gray eyes were very serious 
as she asked this question ; but her moth- 
er, intent on that last buttonhole, did not 
iook around at her. 
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**Scold her?” she repeated, in a far- 
away tone. ‘‘ What for?” 

‘* Why, she gave her bonnet away, you 
know, without asking her mother if she 
might,” said Mary Ann, with that earnest, 
puzzled look still on her face. 

‘Oh, well,” answered Mrs, Clements, 
breaking off her thread with a satisfied 
air, ‘of course it would have been better 
to have asked; but I suppose she was a 
long way from home, and it was an act of 
kindness, and I guess her mother didn’t 
scold ber.” 

Mary Ann looked relieved. After a lit- 
tle more thinking she woke up the kitten, 
tied an apple to a string, and went in for 
a nice frolic until supper time. 

When Mary Ann started for school the 
next morning, it was bitter cold; but she 
was wrapped up from head to foot so 
warmly that only her nose was exposed to 
the air, and there was so little of that, 
that it really did not matter. 

She had a pleasant day at school, and 
spoke her piece in such a loud, clear voice, 
and ‘with so much expression that the 
children listened spellbound, quite as if 
they had not heard it twenty times before. 
The teacher smiled at her, and said: 
** Very well, indeed, Mary Ann,” and she 
came down from the platform, covered 
with glory and confusion. 

After school the big girl she liked best 
put on her wraps for her, and she started 
off home, a very proud and happy little 
girl. 

Mary Ann’s home was some distance 
from the village ; and just in the coldest, 
loneliest part of the road she met two 
strange little figures. 

One was a boy of nine or ten years, 
with tow-colored hair, big blue eyes, and 
a mild pink face, and he was leading by 
the hand a wee little girl. Both children 
were scantily clothed in faded rags, and 
the younger was crying pitifully. 

At sight of these forlorn objects, Mary 
Ann stopped. In her short life she had 
known only the thrifty New England peo- 
ple of the village, and it was her first 
glimpse at real poverty. 

“What is the matter with her?’ she 
asked of the blue-eyed boy. 

“She have cold an’ hunger,” said the 
boy, simply. ‘‘ Me, too.” 

Mary Ann stood doubtfully. The words 
had a strange sound, and it took her some 
time to get their meaning. 

**Cold!” she cried, presently. ‘Of 
course she’s cold! Why didn’t you put 
on hercoat and mittens? The poor little 
thing !” she added, with indignation. 

The boy looked at her, only half under- 
standing what she said. 

‘“Why don’t you go home to your 
mother?” asked Mary Ann, severely. 

**No got home,” said the boy, with a 
sad smile. ‘* No got mudder.” 

Mary Ann’s gray eyes darkened. She 
took a doughnut from her basket and gave 
it to the little girl, who seized upon it 
greedily. The boy gave her a grateful 
smile. Mary Ann’s eyes grew darker 
still. She set her basket on the snow, and 
pulling off her mittens, thrust them into 
the boy’s hands. 

** Put them on to her quick !” said Mary 
Ann. 

The boy hesitated, then did as he was 
told, saying something to the little one in 
a queer guttural jargon. Thechild looked 
up with a sby smile. 

Mary Ann looked at them a moment, 
then unbuttoned her long, thick coat and 
pulled it off. 

‘* Here,” she. said, her voice trembling 
a little; ‘‘ help me put it on to her! 

“* l've got another one at home, 
And one’s enough for me!’” 
she quoted. 

The boy looked almost scared now ; but 
he helped Mary Ann button the coat 
around the child and turn back the sleeves, 
which were much too long; all the while 
he was talking to the little one in his odd- 
sounding language. The baby looked up 
and said something after him ; she was 
laughing now, with her poor little mouth 
full of doughnut. 

‘She say, ‘t’ank, pretty miss ;’” said 
the boy. 

Mary Ann nodded, seized the basket, 
and started off on a run for home. 

Mrs. Clements was frying doughnuts | 
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when a glowing, breathlesslittle girl, with- 
out coator mittens, burst into the kitchen. 

“‘ Mary—Ann—Clements! What”— 

The astonished woman got no further. 

‘Tt was a boy and a girl,” gasped Mary 
Ann, ‘and they hadn’t any warm things 
on, nothing but old rags, and the little 
girl was crying, ’cause she was cold and 
hurgry—the boy said so—and he couldn’t 
speak plain—he said *‘ mudder’ and ‘ t’ank 
you,’ and I didn’t have but one dougbnut 
left, and I remembered *‘ Why, Phoebe,’ 
and I gave the little girl my mittens and 
coat—and the little miss’s mother dido’t 
scold her, and you are going to scold me, 
Mother Clements—you know you are !” 

**You dear, blessed child!” cried Mrs. 
Clements, in a choking voice, as she gath- 
ered the sobbing Mary Ann in her arms. 
“No, Mother isn’t going to scold, either— 
not one mite! You precious— There! 
Sit right up to the fire in the rocker, while 
I hurry and make some ginger tea ; for if 
you haven’t got your death a-cold, I'll 
never guess again! You poor, blessed”— 

And she rushed into the pantry after 
the ginger (which was not kept there) 
with suspicious haste. 

It was curious ; but when Mr. Clements 
heard the story that evening, he, too, had 
to go out into the woodshed for something 
in a great hurry, and came in with his 
eyes and nose in such an inflamed condi- 
tion that Mary Ann insisted upon his shar- 
ing her ginger tea, as she sat closely cud- 
dled against his shoulder. 

‘** Those children must belong to some 0’ 
those Norwegians down to the mills,” said 
Mr. Clements. ‘*I heard there was sick- 
ness down there, but I didn’t know they 
were sufferin’. I'll speak to the selectmen 
about ’em to-morrow, and you women- 
folks better get some things tcgether, and 
go down there and see what’s goia’ on.” 

The ‘‘ women-folks” did get a good any 
things together, and found pleaty of use 
for them among the poor foreigners, 
thrown out of work by the closing of the 
mills. Theselectmen bestirred themselves, 
too, and there was no more suffering that 
winter that human kindness could pre- 
vent. F 

There was a great deal of happiness 
added to the Clements family, too, tho said 
Mr. Clements, who dearly loved a joke: 

‘*T guess, wife, you'd better be kind o’ 
careful what pieces you pick out for Mary 
Ann to speak, after this. Some of ’emseem 
to be kind of expensive !” 

** Well!” said Mrs. Clements, solemnly, 
‘*why that child didn’t catch her death 
a-cold that day, in spite of ginger tea, is 
more than I can understand !” 

But Mary Ann only hugged the yellow 
kitten closer, and said, happily : ‘‘ I’m so 
glad I learned to speak ‘ Why Pheebe.’” 

WasHineTon, D. C. 


HOW THE PRINCESS FOUND 
HAPPINESS. 


BY EDITH EUGENIA SMITH. 











THERE once lived in the beautiful Val- 
ley of Roses a Princess. She was a veri- 
table flower herself, with her shining hair 
and deep blue eyes; and all through the 
day she laughed and sang and made merry. 
This pleased the King and Queen, who 
idolized her and loved to see her gay. But 
there came a time when a shadow appeared 
in the young girl’s eyes. 

**T am tired of all this,” she said one 
day. ‘‘Iam not happy. I want Happi- 
ness.” . 

Then was every one sorrowful, and all 
the courtiers and ladies-in-waiting set 
their wits to work to seek Happiness for 
their Princess. But she only grew paler 
and more wistful in the midst of all the 
revelries. She lost her appetite, took no 
interest in her birds or flowers ; even the 
lovely clothes provided for her gave her 
no pleasure, 

Her parents were in despair, when, one 
summer's day, there appeared at the pal- 
ace gates a little old woman who asked to 
see the Queen. She was dressed so queerly 
that at first the gatekeeper hesitated ; but 
a look from her sharp gray eyes decided 
him, and he let her in. 

The Queen consented to see her and, 
when she was shown into the spacious 
boudoir, recognized her at once. She was 


the Princess’s fairy godmother, Finella ; so 
the Queen welcomed her gladly, and had 
refreshments brought for her. 

The old woman ate and drank, and 
talked about the weather till the - last 
crumb of cake and the last drop of wine 
had disappeared, then she said, quite 
sharply : ‘‘ I hear that Blossom is moping. 
What's the matter ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the Queen, sadly: ‘‘she 
is very unhappy. She wants Happiness.” 

** Nonsense !” said Finella; ‘‘she wants 
sense. Let me see her; but don’t tell her 
who I am.” 

So servants were dispatched for the 
Princess, and she soon came, looking very 
lovely in her soft, clinging robes of sea 
green. She courtesied very prettily when 
the Queen presented her, and sat down by 
her mother, thinking what a strange vis- 
itor this was. 

‘* Well,” said the old woman, “I hear 
you want Happiness.” 

**Oh, I do!” cried the Princess, eagerly. 
‘**Can you get it for me?” 

‘*Humph! Idon’t know. I may.” 

“She is pot very polite,” thought the 
Princess ; but she said nothing. 

* Ah, child, you little know for what 
you are asking,” the old womancontinued. 
** But we'll see—we’ll see! Whatdo you 
say, your Majesty, to letting her come 
with me for a while, say a week or two. 
I promise to take good care of her.” 

The Princess looked so pleadingly at 
her mother that the Queen could not re- 
fuse, and that afternoon two people walked 
out of the palace gates, the old woman 
and the Princess. 

The latter hobbled some, for she could 
scarcely walk in the stout leather shoes 
the old woman had insisted on her wear- 
ing. Her pretty hair was coiled neatly 
under a cap, and her gown was home- 
spun. 

They walked on till they came to the 
forest. The setting sun shone through 
the branches of the trees with a warm, 
rosy light; the birds twittered their even- 
ing lullabies, and the leaves rustled in the 
cool breeze that blew fresh and strong 
from the mountains. 

But the Princess was too tired to appre- 
ciate this beauty ; and when they finally 
came to the forester’s cottage at the edge 
of the wood, she couldn’t repress a cry of 
delight. 

The two travelers were kindly received 
by the forester’s wife, and as the Princess 
was nearly ready to drop with fatigue, she 
was given some supper and went to bed. 
When she awoke the next morning she 
found the old woman had gone, but the 
forester’s wife said she expected her back 
again, and the Princess was to stay with 
them in the meantime. There was a 
little trunk in the corner marked with her 
initials, and ber room pleased the Princess, 
it was so neat and dainty. 

The new life was very different from 
anything to which the Princess had been 
accustomed, but the novelty was pleasant. 
Margot and Franz, the forester’s children, 
were delighted to have this beautiful 
young girl for a companion, and did ail 
they could toamuse her. She wastreated 
exactly like one of the family, and was 
set little tasks which she performed clum- 
sily enough at first, but gradually grew 
more proficient. 

In the evenings when the work was 
done they wouid sit on the cottage porch, 
and Franz would play to them on his vio- 
lin. It was beautiful music. The Prin- 
cess listened eagerly. 

**Who taught you to play like that?” 
she asked. 

‘*Noone. The birds sing and the flowers 
and trees whisper such beautiful things 
tome.” And he drew the bow lovingly 
across the instrument as one would caress 
a child. 

‘I think it is the angels,” said the little 
sister, reverently. ‘‘Franz is saving up 
his money to go to the big city and learn 
all about music. Ah, he will be “great 
and famous some day, won’t you, dear?” 

But Franz only laughed, and for answer 
ran away whistling. 

The Princess was very much interesied, 
and the three children built many an air- 
castle in which Franz always figured as 

the hero. 

But these happy days were not to last. 
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One morning the Princess found Margot 
crying bitterly. 

‘*Oh, Blossom, the dear mother is so 
ill,” she sobbed; ‘‘ and what will we do?” 

The Princess comforted her as best she 
could. But she was young and inexpe- 
rienced, and such sorrow as this was new 
to her. 4 

The forester’s wife was ill for some 
time, and once they thought she would 
die; bit the prayers sent up to Heaven 
were answered, and slowly her strength 
came back, to the children’s great joy. 

One evening the two girls were stand- 
ing at the gate watching the sun as it 
sank, a ball of fire, behind the hills. 
Across the stillness floated the strains of 
a plaintive little air. 

** Listen,” said the Princess, as the 
music rose and fell in soft, sobbing 
breaths. ‘* It sounds as if some one were 
crying.” , 

‘** Perhaps,” s3id the little sister, gently; 
‘** but it is only Franz playing.” 

The Princess felt the tears rising as she 
listened to the sad,sweet music. ‘‘ He is 
sorry to-night,” she said, in her quaint 
way. 

Margaret nodded. ‘* He is sorry and 
happy both together,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, 
how I wish he could have gone !’’ 

** Gone where?” asked the Princess. 

“To the city. Didn’t you know? He 
can’t go now because the money he saved 
he spent for Mother, and it will take him 
a long time to get some more.” 

The little sister’s lips were quivering, 
and the Princess squeezed her hand affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ Never mind,” she whisper- 
ei; ‘‘ it will all come right, I’m sure.” 

When the light had quite faded they 
went io. Franz had stopped playing, and 
was busy carving a little wooden box. 

The Priocess watched him for several 
minutes without speaking ; then shesaid : 

‘*Franz, can you tell me how to find 
Happiness ?” 

Franz smiled. ‘I think if you do 
your duty,” he said, ‘* you’ll be happy.” 

The Princess was silent, thinking many 
things. And as she layin her little white 
bed that night she pondered long over her 
search for Happiness till she fell fast asleep 
with a smile on her lips. 

The next day the old woman came and 
took the Princess back to her father and 
mother, They were amazed and delighted 
at the change in their daughter. Toe old 
air of melancholy had vanished, and she 
again sang and made merry as of old. 

There was great rej icing in the palace, 
anda grand féte was given to celebrate 
her return. a 

The Queen embraced the fairy god- 
mother with tears in her eyes, and begged 
to know what she could do toshow her 


gratitude. 
‘““My dear,” said the godmother, 
‘*your joy is my reward. The simple 


life of the forester’s family has taught 
our Blossom a lesson. See that she doesn’t 
forget it.” So she left them, promising to 
come again. 

And there was also rejoicing in the cot- 
tage in the forest, for the Princess had 
left for Franz a letter in which she asked 
him to come to the city to study music, as 
he had intended, he and Margot. Noth- 
ing would give her so much Happiness, 
and did they remember it was that she 
bad come to seek. Some day they could 
= her. 

hey were astonished, too, for they had 
not known she was a Princess. Franz 
had said no at first, but his objections 
were overruled and he went, he and the 
little sister who watched over him with 
such tender care. 

Years went by, and Franz’s fame spread 
far and wide. The tall, handsome lad 
played in many lands—and the Princess? 

‘* All I am I owe to you,” he said to her, 
looking in her grave, sweeteyes. ‘* How 
can I ever repay you ?” 

“Ah,” she said, smiling at him through 
her tears, ‘‘ there was once a girl who 
thought only of herself and her own 
pleasure, and who found the great secret 
of Happiness in a little cottage in the 
wood. it was you who showed me my 
unworthiness by your unselfishness and 
devotion to others.” 

And in tbe silence of the cool, green 
forest where they had first met, they 
plighted their troth, the musician and the 
Princess, for in those good old days it 

was not necessary for a Princess to marry 
one of royal blood. ‘ 

So they were married and lived to 4 
g00d old age, aud the Princess never lost 
the secret of true Happiness. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PEBBLES. 

Mr. Dolley: ‘‘ Medical experts say that 
the uncarbolized kiss is deadly.” Miss 
Flypp: “Um no coward.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 





...»’ Wherever there’s smoke there’s fire.” 
The learned one answered : “I guess 
Not. Wherever there’s smoke there’s 
Imperfect combustion.” ‘ Oh ves.” 
—Netroit Tribune, 


....Customer: “There are only two oys 
ters in this stew.” Waiter: *‘ That’s stew 
bad.’”? Customer: ‘‘ And neither of them is 
good.’’ Waiter: ‘* That’s two bad.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 


....‘' Father,” said Sammy, ‘‘ the teacher 
says you ought to take me to an optician’s. 
He says I’ve got astigmatism.” ‘‘ Got 
what?” “Astigmatism.” ‘ Well, if he 
don’t thrash that out of you,” roared Mr. 
Wipedunks, “I will !”—Chicago Tribune. 


....Tired Tompkins: ‘‘ Did yer tell her 
yer wus a orpban without a mudder an’ 
fadder ?” Dismal Dawson: * Yes” Tired 
Tompkins: ‘‘What did she give yer?” 
Dismal Dawson: “She give me a bunch of 
flowers ter put on their graves.”— Puck. 


....-Grandpa: ‘ Don't get scared, Willy 
the tiger is about to be fed; that’s what 
makes him jump and roar so.” Willy 
(easily): ‘*Ob, I ain’t afraid of him, Grand- 
pa. Papa’s the same way when his meals 
ain’t ready.”—Standard. 


.... Tailor: “When you delivered Mr. 
Slowboy’s suit did you call attention to the 
fact that it was there when promised ?” 
Boy: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” Tailor: ‘What did he 
say?’ Boy: ‘He said he felt he never 
could repay you for what you had done for 
him.”—New York Sun. 


....Good News at Home.—Spanish Citi- 
zen: “ Ah! back,I see!” Spanish Military 
Officer: *‘ Yes; just ran back to look upa 
few thousand re enforcements.”’ “‘So? How 
are things in Cuba ?” ‘Oh, we’ve got the 
rascals, They can’t escape from the island.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... Her countenance was set and drawn 
As if in fearful, racking pain ; 
Tears slowly trickled from her eyes 
Toevidence her mental strain ; 
Her breath came gasping from her lips, 
Her agony would not be eased ; 
She struggled—clutched the empty air, 
And then—she sneezed .—Judge. 
....“‘Now Jimmy,” said his teacher, “let 
us take up the alphabet. There are in all 
twenty-six letters.” ‘‘ Hoh!” giggled Jim- 
my. ‘“ What are you laughing at ?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘ You’re trying to fool me,” 
said Jimmy, “’bout them letters. Our 
postman has more’n a hundred every morn- 
ing.” —Harper’s Round Table. 


.... They say a fellow in Henry County, 
Mo.,is socranky on the silver question that 
he digs up all the golden rods and mari- 
golds, raises white corn and won’t speak to 
his wife because she has golden hair, is for- 
ever denouncing the gold cure, won’t keep 
the Golden Rule, and doesn’t want to enter 
the golden gates.—Evunstuon (Wyo.) News- 
Register. 


...." What is that English Earl worth »” 
The question was asked hy the beautiful 
daughter of a wealthy Chicago pork packer. 
“Oae million dollars. But we have a Ger- 
man Count marked dowa to nine bundred 
and ninety nine thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents.” “You may wrap him up.”—New 
York World. 


..-““Say, Mike,” asked the celebrated 
criminal lawyer, ‘how is it that the boys 
have been giving me the go-by in the last 
three or four cases, and employing young 
Rising?’ ‘ Well, you see,” said Mike the 
Grafter, standing first on one foot and thea 
on the other, *‘ you got such a good reputa- 
tion in your line that the fool juries have 
got to takin’ it as evidence of guilt when a 
feller hires you to defend him.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 


-+++I’ve seen the rope-walk down the lane, 
The sheep-run in the vale; 
I’ve seen the dog-watch on the ship, 
, The cow-slip in the dale: 
I've seen the sea-foam at the mouth, 
The horse-fly in theair; 
I know the bul-warks on the deck, 
And the fire-works maay a scare. 
I've seen a-bun-dance on the plate, 
,The lamp-light on the floor; 
I’ve seen the cat-fish in the sea, 
,And a hat-siand by the door; 
I've known the mill-race in the glen, 
; he heart-burn in the breast ; 
I’ve seen a door-step on the street, 
And a watch-spring in my vest. 
—The Mail and Express. 








The Second Summer, 
Many mothers believe, is the most precarious in 
a child’s life; generally it may be true, but you 
Will find that mothers and physicians famitiar 
with the value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk do not so regard it. 





ODD KNOTS. 


[ These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.] 








429,—NUMERICAL 


The 1, 2, 3 so common now, 

Is not much given to gravity ; 
Tho 3, 4, 5, 6 men allow, 

It answers well in suavity. 


T ne’er have met with one 
Who’d care to do without it 

Within the city’s walls of stone: 
Tho 8, 4, 5, 6 flout it. 


Tho faulty be the 5 to 9 
Of what I write about it; 
The total is a grand design, 
And none should care to doubt it. 
AIDYL. 


430.—CHARADE, 


Good ones were we in our young days— 
Close friends in fair or stormy weather ; 
And, when we had the puzzling craze, 
What squares and wholes we made to- 
gether! 
But now in ‘‘ Golden two” (he writes 
It so, in his poetic way) 
He finds unlimited delights, 
. While 1 am quite content to stay 
In grand old three. He writes: ‘“ Dear Joe, 
Come out and try the jungle life; 
A pretty vine-thatched bungalow, 
A swarth young begum for a wife, 
And splendid sport, I promise you !”’ 
In my reply I briefly showed 
Why he had better come back to 
A bit more civilized abode. 
Whereat he answers speedily 
(A wretched pun, without a doubt) ; 
‘* Historic three would not suit me— 
In two I’d rather three about !”” 
MABEL P. 


431.—A STUDY IN MAGIC. 

Once there was a magician aloneina deep 
wood. He had traveled far, and was both 
hungry and thirsty ; but there seemed to be 
none of the ordinary means at hand for 
satisfying these needs. He did not despair, 
however; but seeing, not far off, a fierce 
wild animal, with a magic knife he severed 
from it one of the members of its body, 
when, lo! a wonderful transformation took 
place. The animal changed to au insect. 

On the dissevered member the magician 
laid a small, round seed, and there appeared 
before bim a luscious fruit. 

Meanwhile abird had swooped down upon 
the insect, and, both vanishing, there ap- 
peared iu their place a stream of water 
flowing. So the magician ate, drank and 
was satisfied. C. E. O. 


432.—DECAPITATION. 


When I’ve my head and cap complete, 
Withcarriage near and far 

I go about through lane and street, 
Or travel on the car. 


FACTS 


1st—Catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
The best doctors in the world say so. 

2d—It requires a constitutional remedy. 
Every one can see that this is sense. 

3d—The experieace of thousands proves 
that the true remedy is found in 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


, F Act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilia. They 
are the best family cathartic. Always reliable and 
effective. Cure bilicusness, sick headache. 
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Patent Hook 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Remove my cap, 6n foot—alas !— 
I must forever go; 

Ask not how this should come to pass, 
Believe me, it is so. 


And now, if you cut off my head— 
I’m pretty sure to wriggle. 
I’m without feet as well! Instead 
Of walking, I must wiggle ! 
E. R. B. 


433.—SKELETON ISLANDS. 

1, M* *a* *s* *p; 2, V*n* *n* *r; 3, L*n* 
* *)* *q $ 4,C* hel had #g $ 5, T* ba al * de* *y* be 
6,10? * nt; 7, TY mt Sas 8, 58 at nis 
B*r*e* ; 10, C* *s* *a, 

434.—CHARADES. 
i 3 

I saw her two far down the street, 
Fit frame for total’s features sweet, . 

So modest, yet so jaunty. 
I hurried on with flying feet, 
In eager haste my one to greet: 
‘*My dearest, I’m so glad to meet ’— 
She turned ; my warm heart ceased to beat ; 

She’d lent her two to “ Aunty !” 


II. 


“*O, one to me!"’ the North Wind cried, 
Round Grandma’s door, ill-fitted. 

As trip of one she soon applied, 

With skillful band: the chinks were wide, 

But none the two she bravely tried. 

No total worker she; with pride 

She saw the storm and frost defied, 
Then sat her down, and ——. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Nov. 141TH. 


425 —1, Lutheran, Jather ; 2, marvel, veal ; 
3, material, trial; 4, ginger, reign ; 5, decep- 
tion, notice; 6, purpose, prose ; 7, respond, 
person. 

426.—Scar, arcs. 








427.—O’ Hara’s Sarah, O. 

428.— YefEnsE 
ExcLaiM 
ProDuckE 
EmpEroR 
NurSinG 
Dic Tat E 

If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 


Don’t take any binding unless you see 
“S.H. & M.’’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


if your dealer will not supply you, we 


will. 
Send for songs. showing labels and materials. 
. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City 


wtheS.H. & 
DIALOGUES, iz Spek 
freien? 
Lea 
HALF PRICE 


ends or waste ———s 





silk at} 
colors 


extra ounce FREE 


. 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
2 Union Street, New London, Conn 
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IMPRESSED 
ON THE MEMORY 


that Pond’s Extract is 
without equal for relieving 
pain, and that no other rem- 
edy should be accepted as 
‘just as good.” 


Invaluable for Wounds, Bruises, Cutz, 
S re Feet, Lame Muscles; also for Sore 
Threat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- 
flammation and Hemorrhages. 


Accept nothing as ** just as good,’’ 
Pond’s Extract cures; imita- 
tions do not. 


POND’S EXTRAOT 00., 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Newldeas in LAMPS 


(Our Patents.) 


It has no equal—“THE MILLER.” 


The light is so pure, and stendy it is better for 
the eyes than o or electric light. o simple a 
child can safely use, We make all styles—best 
assortment in the United States, : 

**Miller” Lamps make appropriate, useful and beautiful 

WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

If not for sale by your dealer come to our store, 
Established 1844.) 
Manufacturers. § EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
28 a West Broadway, and 66 Park Piace, New York. 

For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves: 
and Skirts —_a— 


all at our Parlors: 833 Broadway, New 

York: 18% Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 

40 West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut 5t.. 

Philadelphia. Send 65 cts. for 12-yard 

sample Skirt Bone, 

WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 


The Biteboock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp 
Tae Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
No Odor. No Glas to Clean or Break. 


Gives a better light than gas at cost of 
1 Cent FOR 10 HOURS. 














on receipt of 86.00. 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO.,, | 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 








NEW YORK. 





proper care, 





RKéecamier Cream. 


My DEAR Mrs AYER:—As one of the “ Corps of Physicians” 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childres, particularly those suffering from want of 
[ found Récamier Cream a cuRE for Scald- Head. for Chafing 
and Eczema, and, used in connection with Récamier 
pumber of most obstinate cases. 
have ever used, and should be in every nursery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M.D, 38 St. Mark’s Piace, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3st St., N. Y. 











New York, November 13, 1887. 


employed 
the past summer, I have 


Soap, I cured any 
The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
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Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 





The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Putch 





Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


SLIP 


Franco-American Food Co., 


® 







Cocoa. 
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P. O. Box 150, New York, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRi 
MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Nov. 14th, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The sales of tea at the weekiy auction 
rooms yesterday amounted to 3,562 packages, 
and prices were well sustained. The quotations 
place Amoy at 9@1344c; Formosa, 144%@3vc.: 
Fuhchau, 104@26c.; Japans, 15@30c., and India 
teas, 15@65c. 


COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
quiet, and transactions are within narrow 
ranges. Mild gradesare in fair demand, with 
the market steady. Java is quoted at 21@31%‘c.; 
Mocha, 24K%@25c.; Maracaibo, 17@20c.; Laguay- 
ra, 16@22c , and Brazil, bweliKe. 


SUGAR.—There continues a fair demand for 
refined sugar, and the market rules steady on 
the basis of 4%c. for granulated: cubes, 44@5c.: 
cut loaf and crashed, 4354@5\%c., and pow- 
dered, 44@Kc. 


COTTON .—S8; ot cotton closes easy, with prices 
lower than last week, but with an improved out- 
look. Middling upland cotton is quoted at 85<c., 
and middling Gulf, 8%c, 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 4@6%ec. for extreme weights, 
and dressed mutton closes firm at 34@6c. per 
Tt, with dressed Jambs in active demand at 
54@8c. City dressed veals are steady at 84@l2c. 
per ft, and country dressed at 76 @lovge. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
has been generally steady without any material 
change in prices. Mess pork is quoted firm at 
$9 .85@10.25 per bbl.; tamiiy, $11.50@12, and short 
clear, $11@13. Beef is steady, with extra mess 
at $8@8.50: family, $10@12, and packet, $9@11. 
Beef hams are steady at $15. Lard is firm at 
$5.90 per 100 . Pickled bellies are weak at 5% 
‘a6c, per t.; shoulders steady at 6c., and hams 
at 844@83{c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has had a steady 
market, and closes firmer, with most grades in 
fair demand. Winter patents are $3.6023.65 

ver bbl.: straights, $3.35@3.49; city patents, 
4.10@4.35; city clears, $4; spring patents, $3.55 
@3.65; straights, $3.30@3.35, and clears, $2.9 @3. 
Buckwheat flour is weak at $1.35@1.45 per bag: 
rye at $2.75@2.95 per bbl., and eorumeal steady 
at $2.55 for Brandywine, 


WOOL.—The market for wool has been very 
quiet here this week, and sales of domestics 
have been apn may | small, There is a slight 
weakening in prices, but holders are confident 
that this will not continue. Sales were on the 
basis of 174@1844c. for XX and above; 8%@ 
13c. for Terrmtory ; 11@13c. for Texas, and 9@13c. 
for California. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
developed some strength in the last two days, 
and prices close better than early in the week. 
Foreign markets are more active, and while the 
receipts of Wheat are still large in the West, a 
falling off issoon looked for because of changed 
weather. December wheat is quoted at 65c.; No. 
2 red cash, 67c , and No. 1 Northern, 664%c. The 
corn market closes quiet, but firm. prices being 
favored by a general expectation of a falling off 
in receipts. Cash corn is nominally higher in 
sympatby with wheat. December corn is 353 jc.; 
No. 2 cash, 364@37i4c.. and No. 3 corn, 35c. 
Trading in oats has been without feature or 
speculative interest, and the market drags along 
in a very —s way. The receipts ot 
oats West have been large all this week, and 
there has been a consideravle gain in the visi- 
ble. December oats are 233gc.; No. 2 cash. 2344c.; 
No. 2 white, 244@245¢c._ Barley is quiet at 40 
50c.; rye dull at 43a45c.,and buckwheat more 
active at 42@45c. There is a sttreng market in 
hay, and prime timothy is quoted at %c.; No.3 
to No. 1, 75@9Jc., and clover mixed, 70@77\c. 
Good straw is also firm, with longrye at 60@65c.; 
short rye, wheat and oat, 40@45c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Demand for good 
live poultry is active,and the market is 1m- 
proving. Fowls are l@llc. per ®; chickens, 9 
@l0c.; roosters, 7c.; turkeys, 8@9c.; ducks, 60@ 
9c. per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50. Dressed 
oultry are running freely, and market is easy. 
oung turkeys are 5@l0c.; fowls, 744@@ske.; 
oid cocks, 5@5c.; Philadelpbia chickens, 1@ 
l4c.; Western dry-picked, 84@9«c.: scaldea, 8@ 
9c.; Eastern spring ducks, 11@1l5c.: Western, 7@ 
lic.: Eastern geese, 15@l6c., and Western, 6@9c. 
Eggs are firm,and fresh are scarce. Jersey eggs 
are 2tc. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 20@ 


pet) 


23ec.; Western, 20@22c.; limed, 16@]6i¢c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy apples are firm at 
$2.50.«3.25 per bbl. for Northern selections: $2@ 
3 for Jonathan and Winesap, and $1.25q@2 for 
Greening and Baidwin. Pears are firm at $2@ 
3.50 per bbl., and 75c.@$1.50 for inferior. Quinces 
are wanted at $3@5; cranberries firmly held at 
$5.50@9 for Cape Cod varieties, and $2@2.35 per 
crate for Jersey. State grapes are steady for 
choice kinds, with Concora and Catawba at 8@ 
10c. per small basket ; 16e18c. for large ; 0@T5c. 
per gift crate, and I@ltsc. per & for wine 
grapes. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
continue heavy and dull at 90c.@$1 per bbl. for 
Long Island; $1@1.12 per bag for Maine He- 
brons, and 75a 9c. for State and Jersey. Sweets 
are firm at 22.50@4 for Jersey,and $2.50@2.75 for 
Virginia. White onions are $1@1.50 per bbi.; 
red, 60c.@$1, aud yellow, $1@1.25; turnips, 50@ 
75e. ; squash and pumpkins, 40@6Uc.; eggplants, 
5c. @$1; cabbages, $2@3.50 per 100, and celery, 
10@60c. per doz. bunches. 











Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon1t Purr Box? 
free with each box of Powder. 


It is given 
Ask for it. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfa«t Cocoa is absolutely pure 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 


FLAVOR “24HYS, 55% g80¥0 
— delicious flavor for Soups, ete. Send +. for Book and 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to re.e e€ 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecia’ y 
interested.) 


CAN I SPEND THE WINTER IN 
FLORIDA? 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Yes, if sou have a hundred dollars to 
spare, and are wiliing to try that most de- 
lightful of all Florida experience, camping 
out. Fifty dollars will pay for a round trip 
ticket, and that will leave fifty dollars for 
the witter’s expenses—amply sufficient if 
used economically. Take your flannels and 
some knockabout clothing along, and, if 
you care for sport, add an assortment of 
fi-hing lines and your best shotgun. Do 
not take rifle or revolvers, unless you expect 
to make use of a wagon—of which later. 
Limit your toilet articles to absolute neces- 
sities, and arrange topuichase most of your 
provisions of the truckers as you go along ; 
it will be more economical. Tbe shotgun 
aud fishing tackle will be your best friends, 
and will render it easy for you to keep in- 
side of your limit of fifty dollars. A drink- 
ing cup, a coffeepot, a frying pan, and two 
or three tin kettles will be sufficient tu start 
with in the culinary line; and if there are 
to be several in the party a few more dis- 
cretionary articles may be added and com- 
bined to advantage. The great point is to 
take just enough, without touching on the 
superfluous. 

It is granted that you reach Florida some 
time in November or December, and that, 
once there, 1t rests with you whether you 
make a permanent camp on some cltar- 
water lake or river, or back among the high, 
rolling pine lands of the interior, building 
light cabins or shelters against possible 
rain, and spending jour time in fisbiny, 
hunting, reading and swaying to and fro in 
your hammock beneath the pines; or wheth- 
er you break camp frequently, stopping a 
week or two here and a week or two there, 
fishing and hunting and roaming over one 
section after another, and thus familiariz- 
ing yourself with the entire country. The 
permanent camp is the most comfortable, 
and, if you are averse to exertion, perbaps 
the best ; but wandering over the State is 
certainly the pleasantest and most inspir- 
ing. If this is your choice, do not stop until 
you reach the extreme limit of your pro- 
posed area of travel—say, Punta Rassa or 
Charlotte Harvor on the west, or some of 
the coves cr inlets of Indian River on the 
east. 

December and January are the coldest 
months, and these are best passed along the 
Gulf Coast, or on the east, south of Rock- 
ledge. ‘Tue sceuery is tropical and pictur- 
esque, and ut this season the days are pleas - 









ant and the nights cool enough to insure 
sleep. If you are fond of fishing, there is 
an abuudance of red snapper, red and black 
bass, pompano, cavalli, sheepshead, and 
sailor’s choice to be found in the coves and 
inlets. Mullet can be caught with seine or 
cast net, and in the rivers are numerous 

sbarks and porpoises. Turtles are plentiful, 

and the loggerhead is by no means to be de- 

spised as game. They attain a weight of 

four or five hundred pounds, and, properly 

dressed, provide fair steaks, resembling buf- 

falomeat. They frequent the sand beaches 

to lay, and are easily approached by hunters, 

who turn them on their backs, in which 

position they are helpless. Sometimes they 

are so heavy that it requires the exertion of 

several men to turn them. Turtle eggs 

make a rich and palatable dish, and are 

cooked in various ways. The eggs are laid 

in holes eighteen to twenty-four inches 

deep, and are hatched by the natural 

warmth of the sand. Oysters abound all 

through Indian River Narrows and south 

to Fort Capron for some twenty or twen- 

ty five miles. They are of large size and 

exquisite flavor. 

In this section the winter average of the 
mercury is about 70° to 75°; and even very 
hot days, with light, off-shore winds, are 
generally followed by cool nights, in which 
that sultriness known to moist sections is 
seldom felt. One of the wonderful pecul- 
inrities of Florida is the rapid radiation 
and dispersion of heat after nightfall. I 
have slept night after night, for weeks and 
months, ina hammock slung between two 
pines, and even during the hot months of 
July and August rarely felt uncomfortable. 
And in winter this sleeping out in the for- 
est in the glow of a big camp fire of ricb,, 
resinous pine knots is simply delightful. 
There is littletwilight, and as the sun sipks 
bebind the pine trees, the fire is lit and sup- 
per prepared and eaten; then the campers 
swing their hammocks in a circle around 
the blazing pile and tell stories and recount 
the experiences of the day, or they watch 
the light flare fantastically in and out 
among the shadows of the forest aisles, or 
the stars gleaming down at them through 
the branches. Strange noises come to them 
from the darkness and aromatic, unrecog- 
nizable odors; the wind rises and falls, 
rises and falls in the treetops, like the mur- 
muring of the waters of a troubled sea, and 
with the whispers and the odors mingling 
with their drowsy fancies, they fall away 
into adeep, dreamless sleep. 

The man who ‘requires ” little sleep, or 
who is not able to get what he does require, 
will bere find the sound sleep of his child- 
hood. He will awake refreshed and strong 
and buoyant to meet whatever may come to 
him during the day. The world will be 
brighter to him, and his life richer and with 
more purpose. I have seen men go into 
cawp life dispirited and broken down and 
come out of it strong and masterful, and 
with glowing aspirations and resolves for 
the future. There is something in the sol- 
itude of the great forests, and in the clear, 
starry nights and in the tonic of the bal- 
samic air that is like the elixir of childhood ; 
the despondent man of the fall becomes the 
enthusiast of the spring. 

A favorite method with some campers is 
to hire a large covered wagon, similar to 
the almost obsolete “ prairie schooner,” and 
in this to make the tour of the State. They 
make camp anywhere along the roadside, or 
back on the bank of some Jake or river, sleep 
ing in their wagon and stoppiog wherescever 
fancy suggests or nigbt overtakesthem. If 
there are three or four in the party, the ex- 
pense is scarcely increased, the extra cost in 
one direction being saved in another. And 
with a wagon many conveniences can be car- 
ried which should otherwise be avoided. 
If any of the party owns rifles, these could 
be taken along, and would not. be 
found amiss. In many parts of the 
State is large game; and in the In- 
dian River couttry and most of the wilder 
sections, bear and wildcat and panther are 
notuncommon. Deer can often be found 
in large numbers, especially in the remote 
portions of Dade, Monroe and Manatee 
Counties. At some places they area pest, 
particularly those known as field deer. No 
ordinary fence will keep them out, and 
many are the devices that bave been tried 
to capture thems Guns and dogs, separate 
or combined, and a steady warfare, are the 
surest method. Tney are very fond of po- 
tatoes, aad often it is a struggle with them 
and tne truckers as to which shall get the 
most. The old bucks will paw the potato 
beds and destroy large numbers beside what 
they eat. In the Indian River country, 
and, indeed, in must places where the coun- 
try is not thickly settled, can be found 
foxes, squirrels, opossums, raccoons, turkey, 
quail, curlew, plover, snipe, yeilow-legs, 
sand-pipers, and a yariety of duck, The 
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marshes opposite Titusville and Aurantia 
are celebrated for their duck shooting, and 
in them may be found teal, mallards, 
widgeon, bluebills, redheads, and occa- 
sionally a canvasback. Coot and black, or 

‘*raft ducks,” can be found by the thousand. 

The raft ducks are so-called from their habit 

of collecting together in vast numbers, so 

that ata mile or sothey appear like a raft of 
timber floating on the water. They are 

seen in flocks covering acres in extent, and 

one can frequently sail for miles amidst a 

constantly recurring whir of rising ducks. 

Camp livingin all parts of Florida is very 
cheap. Sweet- potatoes can be purchased 
for thirty to fifty cents per bushel, bananas 
—in some sections—for twenty five cents a 
bunch, and oranges and pineapples and 
many other kinds of fruit can be had almost 
for the asking. These, with game and fish, 
will comprise most of the camper’s living ; 
and the few extras, like coffee and tea and 
flour and spices, can be procured from any 
of the country stores scattered throughout 
the State. I have lived with campers for 
months, even in the most thickly settled 
counties of Orange and Marion, and my 
share of the expenses averaged me less than 
seventy-five cents per week. A camper’s 
appetite soon becomes sharp and vigorous, 
and he will think that thereis rothing in all 
the world so delicious as sweet potatoes that 
come hot from the embers of the camp fire, 
and well-browned venison and fish, and 
fragrant, steaming coffee. 

In February it will be well to begin work- 
ing your way North, up the Indian River 
and St. John’s River, or back in the interior 
through Polk and Orange and Marion 
Counties, or through Hillsboro and adjoin- 
ing counties on the Gulf Coast, not forget- 
ting the “ lake region’’; and a week on the 
palm-grown banks of the Ocklawaha and 
the Suwanee and the Chattahoochee. By 
the middle of April you will bein the beau 
tiful hilly country of the ‘* Tallahassee 
region,’’ where you will find a social, hos- 
pitable people, and where it will be well for 
you to bid a temporary good-by to the 
State, for the memory of this ‘* God’s land,” 
as it is called, will most assuredly bring 
you back again in the near future. 

WAYNESBORO, VA. 


TWO ILL-PAID BENEFACTORS. 


BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 





THERE recently passed away two aged 
men—a physician and a clergyman—to 
whom this country is deeply indebted for 
very simple discoveries which proved of 
immense value to fruit growers and bee 
keepers, as well as to all lovers of fruit and 
honey. Thedebt never was and never will 
be paid in material things, but their names 
will be h_nored for many years to come. 
They were Dr. Ephraim W. Bull, of Con- 
cord, Mass., originator of the Concord 
grapevine, dying September 27th, aged 89, 
and the Rev. Lorenzo L. Langstroth, of 
Dayton, O., dying October 6th, aged 85. 

Dr. Bull was a native of Boston and a 
physician there until ill-health compelled 
him to give up his practice, in 1832, and re- 
move to Concord, where he bought a small 
place about a mile from the station. He 
was a lover of flowers and fruit and a close 
observer of nature. The stories differ as to 
how he discovered the parent of the Cun- 
cord vine. The common one has been that 
Dr. Bull noticed a wild vine of the Vitis 
Labrusca species growing on a fence, the 
fruit of which seemed a great favorite with 
the birds. The skin of the berries was thin 
and tender, and the flesh sweet and pulpy. 
He removed it to his garden, where it still 
remains, and grew thousands of seedlings 
from it, one of which became the Concord. 
A visitor to the place has stated that Dr. 
Bull told him he found the original viue on 
the place, removed there by a former owner. 
Another account says that the Concord it- 
self was the vine found growing along a 
woodland path. However, the fact remains 
that it was Dr. Bull who long and patiently 
experimented to improve and make the best 
of the native vine. 

The fruit of the new seedling was first 
shown at the twenty-fifth annual exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in 1853. Public attention was cailed to it 
by its gaining the prize of $100 offered by 
Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune. 
for the best native grape suited for general 
cultivation. It was at a time when much 
attention was given to producing grapes of 
very high quality, by crossing foreign sorts 
on native, and much ridicule was bestowed 
on thedecision of the committee. Buttime 
proved they were right. The Concord is not 
of the highest quality, but it is the best of 

all easily grown varieties, while the grapes 
of higher quality can be grown only in fa- 
vored Iccaities, aud Ido not always succeed 
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there. With the Concord anybody can 
grow grapes anywhere, tho not with equal 
success, for even the Concord responds to. 
the best environment. 

How many millions of vines have since 
been grown, returning thousands of dollars 
to the growers and thousands more to the 
after growers of fruit, it is impossible to 
say ; but it is certain that little came into 
Dr. Bull’s pockets beyond what was paid 
him by the nurserymen who bought the 
right to propagate and introduce the new 
variety. When one sees the millions rolling 
in to a carefully managed patent monopoly 
—say, that of the Bell telephone—there 
comes a feeling of indignation that a few 
thousands cannot be secured to the discov- 
erer of a new and valuable fruit. But fruits 
cannot be patented very well, tho the at- 
tempt has been made, the only successful 
effort that I know of being the introduction 
of the Niagara grape, a cbild, by the way, 
of the Concord. So Ur. Bull has spent his 
life on his Concord place in straitened cir- 
cumstances, ending his days, when too fee- 
ble to work, in a home for the aged. He 
continued to experiment with vines, and 
introduced a number of new seedlings, 
among them Cottage, Una, Rockwood and 
Esther. The last he considered his best, 
and named it after his mother. Since the 
passing away of Emerson, Alcott and other 
Concord notables, he has been kept busy 
receiving visitors, until a fall from a lad- 
der, two years ago, made it necessary to 
remove him to the Home. 

Mr. Langstroth was a native of Philadel- 
phia, his grandfather being the builder of 
one of the first paper mills in the Colonies. 
As a boy he was noted for his interest in 
natural objects, particularly insects, and 
spent much time in their observation, often 
to the displeasure of his parents. Between 
the ages of eight and twelve he made a close 
study of the habits of ‘17-year locusts” 
and other cicade, and his notes leave little 
for others to add. He was graduated from 
Yalein 1831, studied theology, became tutor 
in the college, and in 1836 was settled as 
pastor of the Andover Congregational 
church. Ill-health compelled him to resign 
in 1840; and, after conducting a scnool, in 
1848 he removed to Philadelphia to open a 
young ladies’ school. Some time before this 
his interest in bee keeping bad been awak- 
ened, and he began his career as an apiar- 
ian. In his Philadelpbia house he fitted up 
attic rooms with hives, and continued his 
studies. At that time the only improve- 
ment on the common box-hive was the Be- 
van bar-hive,in which bars or strips of 
wood were laid in at the top for the bees to 
begin their combs on. These combs had to 
be cut away from the sides of the hive, and 
could then be lifted out by the bar. Mr. 
Langstroth made some improvements on 
this; and then, in 1857, conceived the idea 
of adding sides and bottom to the bar, and 
produced the ‘‘ movable frame,’’ which 
revolutionized the art of bee keeping. It 
evabled the bee keeper to have perfect con 
trol of hive and bees, add to or diminish 
the number of combs, and take out any part 
for examination or for removal. Frames of 
this kind had been attempted in England 
and on the Continent, but without success. 
The Langstroth hive was promptly recog- 
nized as a practical thing by bee keepers. 
It was patented in 1852; but infringements 
and long continued lawsuits deprived Mr. 
Langstroth of any benefit from his inven- 
tion. 

Giving up his school, he now devoted 
his whole time to his apiary (established in 
the suburbs of the town) and to the devel- 
opment of the new hive; but before the sea- 
Son was over ill-health compelled him to 
give up all business. Throughout his long 
life Mr. Langstroth was subject to a pecul- 
lar head trouble which came every few 
years and lasted for several months. It pro- 
duced profound melancholia, so that he— 
most genial of men and fond of society— 
became averse to what he naturally loved 
most, and withdrew from society and his 
usual occupations, Even bees became an 
aversion. In the fall of 1862 he removed to 
Greenfield, Mass., where, when health re- 
turned, he wrote his book on “The Hive 
and Honey-Bee,” which was published at 
Northampton in 1853 and became very soon 
a classic in bee literature. It will be noticed 
that the dates of the introduction of the 
Concord vine and of the Langstroth hive 
correspond very closely, andaltho there was 
4 patent on the latter, it was of little avail, 
and both became practically gifts to the 
American people. 

Mr. Langstroth removed tu Oxford, O., in 
1858, and to Dayton in 1887, where the re- 
mainder of his life was spent, chiefly in 
apiarian studies, and preaching whenever 
opportunity offered. The death of his son 
in 1874 caused him to give up bee keeping 
on an extended scale, In 1892 he began a 








series of reminiscences in ‘Gleanings in 
Bee Culture,” covering his life down to the 
issue of his book, when ill-health caused 
their suspension. He was about to resume 
them at the time of his death. In Septem- 
ber of this year he attended a meeting of 
bee keepers at Toronto and spoke several 
times with remarkable strength of voice 
and clearness of intellect. He was assisting 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Dayton, October 6th, at the communion 
serviee when death suddenly overtook nim. 

Mr. A. I. Root, editor of Gleanings, who 
owed his first introduction to bee culture to 
Mr. Langstroth’s book, says of him : 

“He was a wonderful talker as well as writer 
—one of the most geniai, good-natured, benevo- 
lent men the world has ever produced. He was 
a poet, a sage, a philosopher and a humani- 
tarian all in one; and, best of all, a most de- 
voted and humble follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His fund of anecdotes, pleasant memo- 
ries and incidents was beyond that of any man 
I ever knew, and his rare education and schol- 
arly accomplishments only added to it all.” 

George W. York, editor of the American 
Bee Journal, met ‘‘ Father’? Langstroth at 
the Toronto meeting, and had a talk with 
him lasting over two hours. He says: 

“Tt was a blessed time, Oh, the sweetness of 
his splendid voice, the wonderful command of 
language! He never lacked for words; it was 
one continuous stream of mellifluous eloquence, 
varied with bits of appropriate poetical quota- 
tions.” 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
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AN enthusiastic reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT asks fora list of ten apples and ten 
pears for successive home use. He wishes 
them to cover the year from July to May. 
I am sure that if such a list were made out 
once a month moreinquiries would come in 


covering the same ground. But here isa | 


list that will go: Red Astrachan, Summer 
Rose, Early Strawberry, Gravenstein, Hub- 
bardston, Pound Sweet, Fameure. Shia- 
wasse Beauty, King, Northern Spy, Rhode 
Island Greening, Swaar, Roxbury Russet. 
That is as near ten as I can get and not 
leave out too many. 
dozen very choice fruits. 

As for ten pears I should select Margaret, 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, Hardy 
Seckel, Lawrence, Anjou, Josephine and 
Quince Bonne on quince stock. This does 
not include all really choice pears, but is 
a good list, and will reach from August to 
April. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





PEARS FOR HOME USE. 


Mr. GEORGE S. CONOVER, of Geneva, N. 
Y., gives, in Chicago Gardening, the re- 
sults of thirty-five years’ experience with 
pears. He had on his farm in Seneca Coun- 
ty, in 1870, an experimental orchard of more 
than 150 varieties. Some of these have be- 
come obsolete; some, while of excellent 
quality, are not reliable; others rot at the 
core, and others lose their leaves early or 
prematurely ripen their fruit. The only 
sorts which have stood full test and been 
found thoroughly reliable are Washington, 
Bartlett, Sheldon and Anjou. To these 
ought to be added the Bosc and Seckel, only 
the first is subject to blight, which often 
kills the tree, and the second is often stung 
by insects, and requires thorough thinning 
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to get fruit of fairsize. Still, we can hard- 
ly get along without them. Howell used to 
do well, but now rots at the core. Boussock 
isa good pear, but sheds its leaves early. 
Lawrence is good, but Anjou is larger and 
better. Flemish Beauty and others crack. 
If confined to one sort, Mr. Conover would 
choose Washington. Itis of medium sizg, 
a regular and abundant bearer, drops from 
the tree in mid-August and continues a 
month. While it could be band-picked and 
house ripened to get higher color, it is de- 
licious enough when picked from the 
ground. Itis sweet, juicy and refreshing ; 
a Bartlett is insipid after eating a Wash- 


ington. But it is little known or grown. 
Two other pears, Louise Bonne and 
Duchess, are best grown as dwarfs. The 


former is fine for canning or cooking ; much 
better than the Bartlett so generally used. 
—Cultivator and Country Gentlemen. 
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DROUTH IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A DECADE or more ago there were reported 
to be over 7,000 lakes in the State of Minne- 
sota. Now, however, a large proportion of 
these bodies of water have dried up entire- 
ly, accordivg to the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
and in many cases cultivated fields now 
occupy their rich bottoms, fermerly covered 
by from ten to twenty feet of water. Near- 
ly all of the rest have greatly shrunken in 
volume, and are slowly disappearing. There 
seems to be no instance in which even the 
largest and deepest lakes, tho nourished by 
spring-fed streams, have not cousiderably 
diminished in volume. It is even worse in 
the Dakotas. There were mapy large lakes 
in those States ten years ago, some of chem 
miles in extent. But nearly all of them 
have now disappeared, their ancient beds 
turned into fields, and such as remain are 
sbrunk to sloughs or pools in great wastes 
of reedy mud.—Exchange. 








Dealers do not take enougn 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
“Index to Chimneys” — free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


‘pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 





For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 


COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 








HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BALsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p:tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
eed 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card. 
the name and address to which he woul? 
like the paper sent. 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 


remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN, 

Mrs. S.—Kindly state what will help bronchial 
catarrh of long standing. 

Take Catarrhine, according to directions, 
Teaspoonful Pulmoline, three times daily. 

O H. L., New York.—I see you recommend 
Thyrodine for obesity. How should it be taken ? 

Tbyroidine is the extract of the Thyroid 
Gland. Take three drops on the tongue 
three times dailv. Two teaspoonfuls of 
Natrolithic Salts in half tumbler hot water 
daily, before breakfast. 

W. D. H., Syracuse.—When I lie down my 
heart beats so that it causes a feelingof suffo- 
cation. Please advise. 

Take Cardine, extract of the heart, in 
three-drop doses, three times daily. Avoid 
excitement and overexertion. Twice a 
week take a dose of Natrolithic Salts to 
regulate the bowels. 

French.—After eating I sometimes get a pain 
around ay | heart. Am troubled with hives. 
What can I take. 

After each meal take a teaspoonfuiful of 
Gastrine. Twice a week, two teaspoonfuls 
of Natrolithic Salts in tumbler hot water 
before breakfast. 

C. FALING Brown, A.M., M.D., 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 

All letters of inquiry answered free. 

THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From _ the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. NATROLITHIC SALTS, 
For Constipation. GASTRINE For Dyspep- 
sia. CATARRHINE, ECZEMICURE, and 
other specialties of the 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 

Now at all Druggists. Send for Literature. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
ar Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
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New subscribers can begin with apy 
Number, ; 


1 Number (1 week)..... cccccccces $ .10 
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In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wiil not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. . 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medai of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


2 POUNDS PER MINUTE. WHAT! 


Raw or Cooked 
Meat, Fat or Lean, 












and makes all meat 

juicy and palatable. 

A necessity in every 

j household. Use it for 

Sausage, Hash Minc- 

ed Meat, Hamburzh Steak, Sala%s, Fish, Croqecttes, 
Suet, Tripe. Head. cheese, Veal or Beef Loaf, ete 

The cutters are steel. Machines are tinned. “It is 
easily cleaned. It cuts easier, faster, and better 
than any other machine made. 

No. 36, for families, Two Pounds Bin Minste. 0248. 

No. 310, larger, Three Pounds per Minute, % 

Our Remarkable Offer. 

Until Jan. Ist. 189, on receipt of amount we will 
send by —apoaas to Any Address, Either of the above 
Macbine 
THE PECK, STOWE & wieox co., 

27 Chambers Street, New Y 


Qpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


For Country Residences. 


We make a specialty of outdoor lighting 
(kerosene) for country residences. We make 
lamps to use on porches, for lighting drive- 
ways, for side of gates, and for stables. 

For decorating with colored lights noth- 
ing is so good nor*so economical as our 
Tubular Lanterns fitted with red, white, 
blue and green globes. 














Write to us for ovr (free) catalogue No. 31, giving 
fall particulars of our goods, with prices, 
We om Mr. H. C. Bowen, proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY. 


60 LAIGHT ST., New York City. 


20th Century 
Begg light for 


cycles, 
wm -with detachable 
Flexible Bicycle 
Attachment. he 
same asa 
Driviog Lamp, 
With Ball Bearing 
Attachment. 
Can be placed on 
Dashboard or side- 
ironsof any vehicle 
at any angle. 


BETTS PAT. 
HEAD LIGHT 09 
_10 Warren St. N. Y. 












Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Waist vetoes ‘or the 
want 0 
Canfield how Shields. 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and ‘insist upon have | 
ing “Canfield Dress # \ 
Shields. 


@ CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
NEw YORK, 


Trade-Mark on eve: 
LONDON AND PARIS. Shield. - 














A Sanatorium for those 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
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Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 











BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


ESTER BROOK PEN CO.. 26 John Mt., N. Y. 
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Patent 
Paneled Metal 


CEILINGS 


Send diagram of room 
showing size and shape ot 
same for estimates. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. | 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 














Strong, durable 
—_ can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tea 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
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KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
NEW YORK. 
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} Benedict Building, , 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





> SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS» 
A PRIVATE USE 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





‘DIAMONDS 








Union Square 36 





Leather 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grate, Statioucry. Jmported Neovel- 


Bast 14th Street New York 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C. BURT &CO., 


anapecturers and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St. 
Breoklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


on ggmee Edwin 
. Burt Shoe has full 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


'Gaze’s Tours } 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 7 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile ‘ 
Independent Tickets Everywhere 


Parties under experienced escort leave New § 
York Jan. 22d, Feb. 12th, Feb, 19th, 
7tb i Italy. Eaypt. and the Orient. 

HIGH-CLASS 8S 
aon $460 to $1 
aries post free. 


NILE STEAMERS 


of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S Co. weekly; $171.50 
21.day first-class Tourist Steamer ; 17-day Tours, 
$112.50; a. and special steamers for pri- 
@ vate parties. AZE & SONS, Ltd., 

P 113 Broadway. New York. 

: Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 
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3 days 
Chicago 


California 


| Beginning October 29, 1895, the 


| California Limited 


| wilt leave Chicago daily at 6.00 
| P.M., over the Santa Fé Rout:, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
Sao Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, 


Fast 


the fourth day. 

A strictly first-class limited 
train. Superb new equipment 
Limited 


ers, dining car and chair car, 


Passenger 


without change. Principal fast 
trains from New York and other 
Eastern cities connect at Chicago 
with the “California Limited,” 
making thetime from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast four 
| days. 


Service 





For circulars, reservations, etc., 
| address 
GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
General Passenger Agent, A., T. & S. F. R. R., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





and San Francisco 10.45 a.m. of 


palace and compartment sleep- 


vestibuled throughout, lighted by 
Pintsch gas, and running through 
from Chieago to Los Angeles 
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A 
Pleasant 


Dilemma. 


Registered Trade-Mark. 


When one has such a bewildering variety 
of beautiful things in Linen spread before 
them for chvice as there is at 


“The Linen Store,” 


no wonder that they are sometimes per- 
plexed about what to choose—for example, 
to select a table cloth or a dozen table 
cloths from an assortment of five hundred 
different designs—but this is to most peo- 
ple a pleasant sort of dilemma, and one 
not met with everywhere. 


Our specialty is Housekeeping 
Linens, ind whatever is newest 
and best in these can be had - 


Jrom us in large assortment. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


Christmas Gifts 


China, 
Glassware, 
; | Pottery, 
Lamps, 
Dolls 


Toys. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue — will show 
you just what we have- 


HINRICHS & CO., | 


29, 31, 33 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 











ALSO IMPORTEKS OF 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
KLEEMAN’S LATEST 
STUDENT LAMP. 


Steady white light of 20 
candle power Safety from 
Explosion. Last a lifetime. 

Send for Special Lamp Circular. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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BOSTON WOVEN BOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 




















Santa Fe Route 


The Great French Tonic. 











Tas [nperenpest Press 41 and 43 GoLp Steegt, Ngan FULTON STREET. 











